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PART II. 

CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

ILLYRIANS, MACEDONIANS, PjEONIANS. 

Northward of the tribes ealled Epirotic lay 
those more numerous and widely extended tribes who 
bore the general name of Illyrians, bounded on the 
west by the Adriatic, on the east by the mountain- 
range of, Skardus, the northern continuation of 
Pindus, and thus covering what is now called 
Middle and Upper Albania, together with the more 
northerly mountains of Montenegro, Herzegovina, 
and Bosnia. Their limits to the north and north- 
east cannot be assigned, hut the Dardani and Auta- 
riatae must have reached to the north-east of Skar- 
dus and even east of the Servian plain of Kossovo ; 
while along the Adriatic coast, Skylax extends the 
race so far northward as to include Dalmatia, treat- 
ing the Liburnians and Istrians beyond them as not 
Illyrian: yet Appian and others consider the Li- 
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burnians and Istrians as Illyrian, and Herodotus 
even includes under that name the Eneti or Veneti 
at the extremity of the Adriatic Gulf 1 . The Bu- 

1 Herodot. i. 196 ; Skylax, c. 19-27 ; Appian, Illyric. c. 2, 4, 8. 

The geography of the countries occupied in ancient times by the 
Illyrians, Macedonians, Paeon ians, Thracians, &c., and now possessed 
by a great diversity of races, among whom the Turks and Albanians 
retain the primitive barbarism without mitigation, is still very imper- 
fectly understood ; though the researches of Colonel Leake, of Bou6, 
of Grisebach, and others (especially the valuable travels of the latter), 
have of late thrown much light upon it. How much our knowledge is 
extended in this direction, may be seen by comparing the map pre- 
fixed to Mannert's Geographic, or to O. Muller's Dissertation on the 
Macedonians, with that in Bout's Travels ; but the extreme deficiency 
of the maps, even as they now stand, is emphatically noticed by Bou£ 
himself (see his Critique des Cartes de la Turquie in the fourth volume 
of his Voyage) — by Paul Joseph Schaffarik, the learned historian of the 
Sclavonic race, in the preface attached by him to Dr. Joseph Muller's 
Topographical Account of Albania — and by Grisebach, who in his sur- 
veys taken from the summits of the mountains Peristeri and Ljubatrin, 
found the map differing at every step from the bearings which pre- 
sented themselves to his eye. It is only since Bou^ and Grisebach that 
the idea has been completely dismissed, derived originally from Strabo, 
of a straight line of mountains (rudtui y/xifyi^, Strabo, lib. vii.Fragm. 3) 
running across from the Adriatic to the Euxine, and sending forth 
other lateral chains in a direction nearly southerly. The mountains 
of Turkey in Europe, when examined with the stock of geological 
science which M. Viquesnel (the companion of Bou6) and Dr. Grise- 
bach bring to the task, are found to belong to systems very different, 
and to present evidences of conditions of formation often quite inde- 
pendent of each other. 

The thirteenth chapter of Grisebach’s Travels presents the best ac- 
count which has yet been given of the chain of Skardus and Pindus : 
he has been the first to prove clearly, that the Ljubatrin, which imme- 
diately overhangs the plain of Kossovo at the southern border of Ser- 
via and Bosnia, is the north-eastern extremity of a chain of mountains 
reaching southward to the frontiers of AStolia, in a direction not very 
wide of N-S. — with the single interruption (first brought to view by 
Colonel Leake) of the Klissoura of Devol — a complete gap, where the 
river Devol, rising on the eastern side, crosses the chain and joins the 
Apsus or Beratino on the western — (it is remarkable that both in the 
map of Bou6 and in that annexed to Dr. Joseph Muller's Topographical 
Description of Albania, the river Devol is made to join the Genussus or 
Skoumi, considerably north of the Apsus, though Colonel Leake’s map 
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lini, according to Skylax, were the northernmost 
Illyrian tribe : tbeAmantini, immediately northward 
of the Epirotic Chaonians, were the southernmost. 

gives the correct course). In Grisebach’s nomenclature, Skardus is 
made to reach from the Ljubatrin as its north-eastern extremity, south* 
westward and southward as far as the Klissoura of Devol : south of 
that point Pindus commences, in a continuation however of the same 
axis. 

In reference to the seats of the ancient Illyrians and Macedonians, 
Grisebach has made another observation of great importance (vol. ii. 
p. 121). Between the north-eastern extremity. Mount Ljubatrin, 
and the Klissoura of Devol, there are in the mighty and continuous 
chain of Skardus (above 7000 feet high) only two passes fit for an army 
to cross : one near the northern extremity of the chain, over which 
Grisebach himself crossed, from Kalkandele to Prisdren, a very high 
col , not less than 5000 feet above the level of the sea ; the other, con- 
siderably to the southward, and lower as well as easier, nearly in the 
latitude of Lychnidus or Ochrida. It was over this last pass that the 
Roman Via Ggnatia travelled, and that the modern road from Scutari 
and Durazzo to Bitolia now travels. With the exception of these two par- 
tial depressions, the long mountain ridge maintains itself undiminished 
in height, admitting indeed paths by which a small company either of 
travellers, or of Albanian robbers from the Dibren, may cross (there is 
a path of this kind which connects Struga with Ueskioub, mentioned 
by Dr. Joseph Muller, p. 70, and some others by Bou6, vol. iv. p. 546), 
but nowhere admitting the passage of an army. 

To attack the Macedonians, therefore, an Illyrian army would have 
to go through one or other of these passes, or else to go round the 
north-eastern pass of Katschanik, beyond the extremity of Ljubatrin. 
And we shall find that, in point of fact, the military operations re- 
corded between the two nations carry us usually in one or other of these 
directions. The military proceedings of Brasidas (Thucyd. iv. 124)— 
of Philip the son of Aroyntas king of Macedon (Diodor. xvi. 8) — of 
Alexander the Great in the first year of his reign (Arrian, i. 5), all 
bring us to the pass near Lychnidus (compare Livy, xxxii. 9 ; Plutarch, 
Flarainin. c. 4) ; while the Illyrian Dardani and Autariatse border upon 
Pseonia, to the north of Pelagonia, and threaten Macedonia from the 
north-east of the mountain-chain of Skardus. The Autariatse are not 
far removed from the Paeon i an Agrianes, who dwelt near the sources 
of the Strymon, and both Autariatse and Dardani threatened the return 
march of Alexander from the Danube into Macedonia, after his success- 
ful campaign against the Getae, low down in the course of that great 
river (Arrian, i. 5). Without being able to determine the precise line 
of Alexander’s march on this occasion, we may see that these two 
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Among the southern Illyrian tribes are to be num- 
bered the Taulantii — originally the possessors, 
afterwards the immediate neighbours, of the terri- 
tory on which Epidamnus was founded. The an- 
cient geographer Hekataeus 1 (about 500 b.c.) is 
sufficiently well acquainted with them to specify 
their town Sesargthus : he also named the Cheli- 
donii as their northern, the Encheleis as their 
southern, neighbours ; and the Abri also as a 
tribe nearly adjoining. We hear of the Illyrian 
Parthini, nearly in the same regions — of the Das- 
saretii 4 , near Lake Lychnidus — of the Penestae, 
with a fortified town Uscana, north of the Dassa- 
retii — of the Ardiaeans, the Autariatae, and the 
Dardanians, throughout Upper Albania eastward 
as far as Upper Moesia, including the range of 
Skardus itself ; so that there were some Illyrian 
tribes conterminous on the east, with Macedonians, 
and on the south with Macedonians as well as with 
Paeonians. Strabo even extends some of the II- 

Illyrian tribes must have comedown to attack him from Upper Moesia, 
and on the eastern side of the Axius. This, and the fact that the 
Dardani were the immediate neighbours of the Paeonians, shows us 
that their seats could not have been far removed from Upper Moesia 
(fctvy> xlv. 29) : the fauces Pelagoniee (Livy, xxxi. 34) are the pass by 
which they entered Macedonia from the north. Ptolemy even places 
the Dardani at Skopiae (Ueskioub) (iii. 9) ; his information about these 
countries seems better than that of Strabo. 

1 Hekataei Fragm. ed. Klausen, Fr. 66-70 ; Thucyd. i. 26. 

Skylax places the Encheleis north of Epidamnus and of the Taulantii. 
It may be remarked that Hekataeus seems to have communicated much 
information respecting the Adriatic : he noticed the city of Adria at 
the extremity of the Gulf, and the fertility and abundance of the ter- 
ritory around it (Fr. 58 : compare Skymnus Chius, 384). 

* Livy, xliii. 9-18. Mannert (Geograph, der Griech. und Romer, 
part vii. ch. 9. p. 386 $eq.) collects the points and shows how little can 
be ascertained respecting the localities of these Illyrian tribes. 
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lyrian tribes much farther northward, nearly to 
the Julian Alps 1 . 

With the exception of some portions of what is 
now called Middle Albania, the territory of these 
tribes consisted principally of mountain pastures 
with a certain proportion of fertile valley, but rarely 
expanding into a plain. The Autariatae had the 
reputation of being unwarlike, but the Illyrians 
generally were poor, rapacious, fierce, and formi- 
dable in battle ; they shared with the remote Thra- 
cian tribes the custom of tattowing* their bodies 
and of offering human sacrifices : moreover, they 
were always ready to sell their military service for 
hire, like the modem Albanian Schkipetars, in 
whom probably their blood yet flows, though with 
considerable admixture from subsequent immigra- 
tions. Of the Illyrian kingdom on the Adriatic 
coast, with Skodra (Scutari) for its capital city, 
which became formidable by its reckless piracies in 
the third century b.c., we hear nothing in the flou- 
rishing period of Grecian history : the description 
of Skylax notices in his day, all along the northern 
Adriatic, a considerable and standing traffic between 


1 Strabo, iv. p. 206. 

* Strabo, vii. p. 315; Arrian, i. 5, 4-11. So impracticable is the 
territory, and so narrow the means of the inhabitants, in the region 
called Upper Albania, that most of its resident tribes even now are 
considered as free, and pay no tribute to the Turkish government : the 
Pachas cannot extort it without greater expense and difficulty than the 
sum gained would repay. The same was the case in Epirus or Lower 
Albania, previous to the time of Ali Pacha : in Middle Albania, the 
country does not present the like difficulties, and no such exemptions 
are allowed (Bou6, Voyage en Turquie, vol. iii. p. 192). These free 
Albanian tribes are in the same condition with regard to the Sultan as 
the Mysians and Pisidians in Asia Minor with regard to the king of 
Persia in ancient times (Xenophon, Anab. iii. 2, 23). 
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the coast and the interior, carried on by Liburnians, 
Istrians, and the small Grecian insular settlements 
of Pharus and Issa ; but he does not name Skodra, 
and probably this strong post (together with the 
Greek town Lissus, founded by Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse) was occupied after his time by conquerors 
from the interior 1 , the predecessors of Agr6n and 
Gentius, just as the coast-land of the Thermaic Gulf 
was conquered by inland Macedonians. 

Once during the Peloponnesian war, a detach- 
ment of hired Illyrians, marching into Macedonia 
Lynk£stis (seemingly over the pass of Skardus 
a little east of Lychnidus or Ochrida), tried the 
valour of the Spartan Brasidas ; and on that occa- 
sion (as in the expedition above alluded to of the 
Epirots against Akarnania) we shall notice the 
marked superiority of the Grecian character, even 
in the case of an armament chiefly composed of 
helots newly enfranchised, over both Macedonians 
and Illyrians — we shall see the contrast between 
brave men acting in concert and obedience to a 
common authority, and an assailing host of war- 
riors, not less brave individually, but in which every 
man is his own master 9 , and fights as he pleases. 
The rapid and impetuous rush of the Illyrians, if 
the first shock failed of its effect, was succeeded 
by an equally rapid retreat or flight. We hear 
nothing afterwards respecting these barbarians un- 

1 Diodor. xv. 13; Polyb. ii. 4. 

3 See the description in Thucydides (iv. 1 24-1 28) ; especially the 
exhortation which he puts into the mouth of Brasidas — avroKpanap 
pdxrj, contrasted with the orderly array of Greeks. 

“ Illyriorum velocitas ad excursiones et impetus subitos.” 

(Livy, xxxi. 35.) 
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til the time of Philip of Macedon, whose vigour and 
military energy first repressed their incursions, and 
afterwards partially conquered them. It seems to 
have been about this period (400-350 b.c.) that 
the great movement of the Gauls from west to east 
took place, which brought the Gallic Skordiski and 
other tribes into the regions between the Danube 
and the Adriatic Sea, and which probably dislodged 
some of the northern Illyrians so as to drive them 
upon new enterprises and fresh abodes. 

What is now called Middle Albania, the Illyrian 
territory immediately north of Epirus, is much 
superior to the latter in productiveness 1 : though 
mountainous, it possesses more both of low hill and 
valley, and ampler as well as more fertile cultivable 
spaces. Epidamnus and Apollonia formed the sea- 
ports of this territory, and the commerce with the 
southern Illyrians, less barbarous than the northern, 
was one of the sources* of their great prosperity 
during the first century of their existence — a pros- 
perity interrupted in the case of the Epidamnians 
by internal dissensions, which impaired their as- 
cendency over their Illyrian neighbours, and ulti- 
mately placed them at variance with their mother- 
city Korkyra. The commerce between these Greek 
seaports and the interior tribes, when once the 
former became strong enough to render violent 
attack from the latter hopeless, was reciprocally 
beneficial to both of them : Grecian oil and wine 
were introduced among these barbarians, whose 
chiefs at the same time learnt to appreciate the 

1 See Pouqueville, Voyage en Gr&ce, vol. i. ch. 23 and 24 ; Grisebach, 
Reise durch Rumelien und nach Brussa, vol. ii. p. 138*139 ; Bou6, La 
Turquie en Europe, Geographic Gen^rale, vol. i. p. 60-65. 

8 Skymnus Chius, v. 418-425. 
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woven fabrics 1 , the polished and carved metallic 
work, the tempered weapons, and the pottery, 
which issued from Grecian artisans. Moreover, 
the importation sometimes of salt-fish, and always 
that of salt itself, was of the greatest importance to 
these inland residents, especially for such localities 
as possessed lakes abounding in fish, like that of 
Lychnidus : we hear of wars between the Autariatae 
and the Ardiaei, respecting salt-springs near their 
boundaries, and also of other tribes whom the pri- 
vation of salt reduced to the necessity of submitting 
to the Romans 3 . On the other hand, these tribes 
possessed two articles of exchange so precious in 

1 Thucydides mentions the vffmvrh Kat Xci a, ko\ f) SXXtj KaraarKeur}, 
which the Greek settlements on the Thracian coast sent up to king 
Seuth&s (ii. 98) : similar to the \Kj>darpaO ' Upa, and to the ^epiapav 
t€kt6v<»v balbaka, offered as presents to the Delphian god (Eurip. Ion. 
1141 ; Pindar, Pyth. v. 46). 

* Strabo, vii. p. 317 ; Appian, Illyric. 17 ; Aristot. Mirab. Ausc. c. 
138. For the extreme importance of the trade in salt, as a bond of 
connection, see the regulations of the Romans when they divided Mace- 
donia into four provinces, with the distinct view of cutting off all con- 
nection between one and the other : all commercium and connubium were 
forbidden between them : the fourth region, whose capital was Pela- 
gonia (and which included all the primitive or Upper Macedonia, east 
of the range of Pindus and Skardus), was altogether inland, and it was 
expressly forbidden to draw its salt from the third region, or the country 
between the Axius and the Peneius ; while on the other hand the Il- 
lyrian Dardani (situated northward of Upper Macedonia) received ex- 
press permission to draw their salt from this third or maritime region 
of Macedonia : the salt was to be conveyed from the Therraaic Gulf 
along the road of the Axius to Stobi in Paeonia, and was there to be 
sold at a fixed price. 

The inner or fourth region of Macedonia, which included the modern 
Bitoglia and Lake Castoria, could easily obtain its salt from the Adri- 
atic, by the communication afterwards so well known as the Roman 
Egnatian way ; but the communication of the Dardani with the Adri- 
atic led through a country of the greatest possible difficulty, and it was 
probably a great convenience to them to receive their supply from the 
Gulf of Therma by the road along the Vardar (Axius) (Livy, xlv. 29). 
Compare the route of Grisebach from Salonichi to Scutari, in his Reise 
durch Rumelien, vol. ii. 
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the eyes of the Greeks, that Polybius reckons them 
as absolutely indispensable 1 — cattle and slaves; 
which latter were doubtless procured from Illyria, 
often in exchange for salt, as they were from Thrace 
and from the Euxine, and from Aquileia in the 
Adriatic, through the internal wars of one tribe 
with another. Silver-mines were worked at Da- 
mastium in Illyria. Wax and honey were proba- 
bly also articles of export, and it is a proof that the 
natural products of Illyria were carefully sought 
out, when we find a species of iris peculiar to the 

1 About the cattle in Illyria, Aristotle, De Mirab. Ausc. c. 128. There 
is a remarkable passage in Polybius, wherein he treats the importation 
of slaves as a matter of necessity to Greece (iv. 37). The purchasing 
of the Thracian slaves in exchange for salt is noticed by Menander— 
0pa£ euytvrjs tl, np6s 3Xas rjyopaayAvos : see Proverb. Zenob. ii. 12, and 
Diogenian, i. 100. 

The same trade was carried on in antiquity with the nations on and 
near Caucasus, from the seaport of Dioskurias at the eastern extremity 
of the Euxine (Strabo, xi. p. 506) : so little have those tribes changed, 
that the Circassians now carry on much the same trade. Dr. Clarke’s 
statement carries us back to the ancient world: — "The Circassians 
frequently sell their children to strangers, particularly to the Persians 
and Turks, and their princes supply the Turkish seraglios with the 
most beautiful of the prisoners of both sexes whom they take in war. 
Id their commerce with the Tchernomorski Cossacks (north of the river 
Kuban), the Circassians bring considerable quantities of wood, and the 
delicious honey of the mountains, sewed up in goats’ hides, with the 
hair on the outside. These articles they exchange for salt, a com- 
modity found in the neighbouring lakes, of a very excellent quality. 
Salt is more precious than any other kind of wealth to the Circassians, 
and it constitutes the most acceptable present which can be offered to 
them. They weave mats of very great beauty, which find a ready 
market both in Turkey and Russia. They are also ingenious in the 
art of working silver and other metals, and in the fabrication of guns, 
pistols and sabres. Some, which they offered us for sale, we sus- 
pected had been procured in Turkey in exchange for slaves. Their bows 
and arrows are made with inimitable skill, and the arrows being tipt 
with iron, and otherwise exquisitely wrought, are considered by the 
Cossacks and Russians as inflicting incurable wounds." (Clarke's Tra- 
vels, vol. i. ch. xvi. p. 378-) 
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country collected and sent to Corinth, where its 
root was employed to give the special flavour to a 
celebrated kind of aromatic unguent 1 . 

Nor was the intercourse between the Hellenic 
ports and the Illyrians inland exclusively commer- 
cial. Grecian exiles also found their way into 
Illyria, and Grecian mythes became localised there, 
as may be seen by the tale of Kadmus and Har- 
monia, from whom the chiefs of the Illyrian En- 
cheleis professed to trace their descent 9 . 

The Macedonians of the fourth century b.c. ac- 
quired, from the ability and enterprise of two suc- 
cessive kings, a great perfection in Greek military 
organization without any of the loftier Hellenic 
qualities : their career in Greece is purely destruc- 
tive, extinguishing the free movement of the sepa- 
rate cities, and disarming the citizen-soldier to 
make room for the foreign mercenary whose sword 
was unhallowed by any feelings of patriotism — yet 
totally incompetent to substitute any good system 
of central or pacific administration. But the Mace- 
donians of the seventh and sixth centuries b.c. are 
an aggregate only of rude inland tribes, subdivided 
into distinct petty principalities, and separated from 
the Greeks by a wider ethnical difference even than 

1 Theophrast. Hist. Plant, iv. 5, 2 ; ix. 7, 4 : Pliny, H. N. xiii. 2 ; 
xxi. 19: Strabo, vii. p. 326. Coins of Epid&mnus and Apollonia are 
found not only in Macedonia, but in Thrace and in Italy : the trade of 
these two cities probably extended across from sea to sea, even before 
the construction of the Egnatian way ; and the Inscription 2056 in the 
Corpus of Boeckh proclaims the gratitude of Od£ssus (Varna) in the 
Euxine Sea towards a citizen of Epidamnus (Barth, Corinthiorum 
Mercatur. Hist. p. 49 ; Aristot. Mirab. Auscult. c. 104). 

8 Herodot. v. 61 ; viii. 137 : Strabo, vii. p. 326. Skylax places the 
\iOoi of Kadmus and Harmonia among the Illyrian Manii, north of the 
Encheleis (Diodor. xix. 53 ; Pausan. ix. 5, 3). 
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the Epirots ; since Herodotus, who considers the 
Epirotic Molossians and Thesprotians as children 
of Hellen, decidedly thinks the contrary respecting 
the Macedonians'. In the main, however, they 
seem at this early period analogous to the Epirots 
in character and civilization : they had some few 
towns, but they were chiefly village residents, ex- 
tremely brave and pugnacious : the customs of some 
of their tribes enjoined that the man who had not 
yet slain an enemy should be distinguished on some 
occasions by a badge of discredit 3 . 

The original seats of the Macedonians were in Their 
the regions east of the chain of Skardus (the 
northerly continuation of Pindus) — north of the 
chain called the Cambunian mountains, which con- 
nects Olympus with Pindus, and which forms the 
north-western boundary of Thessaly ; but they did 
not reach so far eastward as the Thermaic Gulf ; 
apparently not farther eastward than Mount Ber- 
mius, or about the longitude of Edessa and Ber- 
rhoia. They thus covered the upper portions of 
the course of the rivers Haliakmfln and Erig6n, 
before the junction of the latter with the Axius ; 
while the upper course of the Axius, higher than 
this point of junction, appears to have belonged to 
Pseonia, though the boundaries of Macedonia and 
Pseonia cannot be distinctly marked out at any 
time. 

The large space of country included between the 
above-mentioned boundaries is in great part moun- 

1 Herodot. v. 22. 

2 Aristot. Polit. vii. 2, 6. That the Macedonians were chiefly village 
residents, appears from Thucyd. ii. 100, iv. 124, though this does not 
exclude tome towns. 
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tainous, occupied by lateral ridges or elevations 
which connect themselves with the main line of 
Skardus ; but it also comprises three wide alluvial 
basins or plains, which are of great extent and well- 
adapted to cultivation — the plain of Tettovo or Kal- 
kandele (northernmost of the three), which con- 
tains the sources and early course of the Axius or 
Vardar — that of Bitolia, coinciding to a great degree 
with the ancient Pelagonia, wherein the Erigon 
flows towards the Axius — and the larger and more 
undulating basin of Greveno and Anaselitzas, con- 
taining the Upper Haliakmftn with its confluent 
streams : this latter region is separated from the 
basin of Thessaly by a mountainous line of con- 
siderable length, but presenting numerous easy 
passes 1 . Reckoning the basin of Thessaly as a 
fourth, here are four distinct enclosed plains on the 
east side of this long range of Skardus and Pindus 
— each generally bounded by mountains which rise 
precipitously to an alpine height, and each leaving 
only one cleft for drainage by a single river — the 
Axius, the Erig&n, the Haliakmftn and the Peneius 
respectively. All four, moreover, though of high 
level above the sea, are yet for the most part of di- 
stinguished fertility, especially the plains of Tettovo, 
of Bitolia, and Thessaly : the fat rich land to the 
east of Pindus and Skardus is described as forming 
a marked contrast with the light calcareous soil of 
the Albanian plains and valleys on the western side. 
The basins of Bitolia and of the Haliakmftn, with 

1 Boul, Voyage en Turquie, vol. i. p. 199 : " un bon nombre de cols 
dirig& du nord au sud, corame pour inviter les habitant de passer d'une 
de ces provinces dans l'autre.’* 
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the mountains around and adjoining, were possessed 
by the original Macedonians ; that of Tettovo, on 
the north, by a portion of the Paeonians. Among 
the four, Thessaly is the most spacious ; yet the 
two comprised in the primitive seats of the Mace- 
donians, both of them very considerable in magni- 
tude, formed a territory better calculated to nou- 
rish and to generate a considerable population than 
the less favoured home, and smaller breadth of 
valley and plain, occupied by Epirots or Illyrians. 
Abundance of corn easily raised, of pasture for 
cattle, and of new fertile land open to cultivation, 
would suffice to increase the numbers of hardy vil- 
lagers, indifferent to luxury as well as to accumu- 
lation, and exempt from that oppressive extor- 
tion of rulers which now harasses the same fine 
regions 1 . 

The inhabitants of this primitive Macedonia 
doubtless differed much in ancient times, as they 

1 For the general physical character of the region, both east and west 
of Skardus, continued by Pindus, see the valuable chapter of Grisebach's 
Travels above referred to (Reisen, vol. ii. ch. xiii. p. 125-130; c. xiv. 
p. 175; c. xvi. p. 214-216; c. xvii. p. 244-245). 

Respecting the plains comprised in the ancient Pelagonia, see also 
the Journal of the younger Pouqueville, in his progress from Travnik 
in Bosnia to Janina. He remarks, in the two days’ march from Pre- 
lepe (Prilip) through Bitolia to Fiorina, " Dans cette route on parcourt 
des plaines luxuriantes couvertes de moissons, de vastes prairies rem- 
plies de tr&fle, des plateaux abondans en p&turages in^puisables, ou 
paissent d’innombrables troupeaux de boeufs, de ch&vres, et de menu 

b&ail Le bl£, le mais, et les autres grains sont toujours a trfcs bas 

prix, a cause de la difficult^ des d^bouch^s, d’oii Ton exporte une grande 
quantity de laines, de cotons, de peaux d’agneaux, de buffles, et de che- 
vaux, qui passent par le moyen des caravanes en Hongrie.” (Pouque- 
ville, Voyage dans la Gr&ce, tom. ii. ch. 62. p. 495.) 

Again, M. Bou£ remarks upon this same plain, in his Critique des 
Cartes de la Turquie, Voyage, vol. iv. p. 483, “ La plaine immense de 
Prilip, de Bitolia, et de Fiorina, n’est pas reprSsentee (sur les cartes) de 
mani&re k ce qu'on ait une idee de son 6tendue, et surtout de sa Jar- 
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do now, according as they dwelt on mountain 
or plain, and in soil and climate more or less kind ; 
but all acknowledged a common ethnical name 
and nationality, and the tribes were in many 
cases distinguished from each other, not by having 
substantive names of their own, but merely by 
local epithets of Grecian origin. Thus we find 
Elymiotae Macedonians or Macedonians of Elymeia 
— Lynkdstae Macedonians or Macedonians of Lyn- 
kus, &c. Orestae is doubtless an adjunct name of 
the same character. The inhabitants of the more 
northerly tracts, called Pelagonia and Deuriopus, 
were also portions of the Macedonian aggregate, 
though neighbours of the Paeonians, to whom they 
bore much affinity : whether theEordi and Almopians 
were of Macedonian race, it is more difficult to say. 
The Macedonian language was different from Illy- 
rian 1 , from Thracian, and seemingly also from Pae- 
onian ; it was also different from Greek, yet appa- 


gear La plaine de Sarigoul eat change en vall&,” &c. The basin 

of the Haliakmdn he remarks to be represented equally imperfectly on 
the maps: compare also his Voyage, i. pp. 211, 299, 300. 

I notice the more particularly the large proportion of fertile plain and 
valley in the ancient Macedonia, because it is often represented (and 
even by O. Muller, in his Dissertation on the ancient Macedonians, 
attached to his History of the Dorians) as a cold and rugged land, pur- 
suant to the statement of Livy (xlv. 29), who says, respecting the fourth 
region of Macedonia as distributed by the Romans, " Frigida hoc om- 
nia, duraque cultu, et aspera plaga est : cultorum quoque ingenia terra 
similia habet : ferociores eos et accola barbari faciunt, nunc bello exer- 
centes, nunc in pace miscentes ritus suos.” 

This is probably true of the mountaineers included in the region, but 
it is too much generalised. 

1 Polyb. xxviii. 8, 9. This is the most distinct testimony which we 
possess, and it appears to me to contradict the opinion both of Mannert 
(Geogr. der Gr. und Rom. vol. vii. p. 492) and of O. Muller (On the 
Macedonians, sect. 28-36), that the native Macedonians were of Illyrian 
descent. 
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rently not more widely distinct than that of the 
Epirots, so that the acquisition of Greek was com- 
paratively easy to the chiefs and people, though 
there were always some Greek letters which they 
were incapable of pronouncing. And when we 
follow their history, we shall find in them more of 
the regular warrior conquering in order to maintain 
dominion and tribute, and less of the armed plun- 
derer — than the Illyrians, Thracians, or Epirots, by 
whom it was their misfortune to be surrounded: 
they approach nearer to the Thessalians 1 , and to 
the other ungifted members of the Hellenic family. 

The large and comparatively productive region 
covered by the various sections of Macedonians, 
helps to explain that increase of ascendency which 
they successively acquired over all their neighbours. 
It was not however until a late period that they 
became united under one government. At first, 
each section — how many we do not know — had 
its own prince or chief. The Elymiots or inhabit- 
ants of Elymeia, the southernmost portion of Mace- 
donia, were thus originally distinct and indepen- 
dent; also the Orestse, in mountain seats some- 
what north-west of the Elymiots — the Lynkgstse 
and Eordi, who occupied portions of territory on 
the track of the subsequent Egnatian way, between 
Lychnidus (Ochrida) and Edessa — the Pelagonians 8 , 

1 The Macedonian military array seems to have been very like that 
of the Thessalians — horsemen well-mounted and armed and maintain- 
ing good order (Thucyd. ii. 101) ; of their infantry, before the time of 
Philip son of Amyntas, we do not hear much. 

“ Macedonian!, quae t antis barbarorum gentibus attingitur, ut semper 
Macedonicis imperatoribus iidera fines imperii fuerint qui gladiorum 
atque pilorum.” (Cicero, in Pison. c. xvi.) 

* Strabo, lib. vii. Fragra. 20, ed. Tafel. 
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with a town of the same name, in the fertile plain 
of Bitolia — and the more northerly Deuriopians. 
And the early political union was usually so loose, 
that each of these denominations probably includes 
many petty independencies, small towns, and vil- 
lages. That section of the Macedonian name who 
afterwards swallowed up all the rest and became 
known as The Macedonians, had their original centre 
at 2Bg* or Edessa — the lofty, commanding and 
picturesque site of the modern Vodhena. And 
though the residence of the kings was in later 
times transferred to the marshy Pella, in the mari- 
time plain beneath, yet Edessa was always retained 
as the regal burial-place, and as the hearth to 
which the religious continuity of the nation (so 
much reverenced in ancient times) was attached. 
This ancient town, which lay on the Roman Egna- 
tian way from Lychnidus to Pella and Thessalonika, 
formed the pass over the mountain ridge called 
Bermius, or that prolongation to the northward of 
Mount Olympus, through which the Haliakm6n 
makes its way out into the maritime plain at Verria, 
by a cleft more precipitous and impracticable than 
that of the Peneius in the defile of Tempi. 

This mountain chain called Bermius, extending 
from Olympus considerably to the north of Edessa, 
formed the original eastern boundary of the Ma- 
cedonian tribes ; who seem at first not to have 
reached the valley of the Axius in any part of its 
course, and who certainly did not reach at first to 
the Thermaic Gulf. Between the last-mentioned 
gulf and the eastern counterforts of Olympus and 
Bermius there exists a narrow strip of plain land 
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or low hill which reaches from the mouth of the 
Peneius to the head of the Thermaic Gulf ; it there 
widens into the spacious and fertile plain of Salo- 
nichi, comprising the mouths of the HaHakmbn, 
the Axius, and the Echeid6rus : the river Ludias, 
which flows from Edessa into the marshes sur- 
rounding Pella, and which in antiquity joined the 
Haliakm&n near its mouth, has now altered its 
course so as to join the Axius : this narrow strip, 
between the mouths of the Peneius and the Hali- 
akm6n, was the original abode of the Pierian Thra- 
cians, who dwelt close to the foot of Olympus, and 
among whom the worship of the Muses seems to 
have been a primitive characteristic ; Grecian 
poetry teems with local allusions and epithets which 
appear traceable to this early fact, though we are 
unable to follow it in detail. North of the Pierians, 
from the mouth of the Haliakmbn to that of the 
Axius, dwelt the Bottiaeans 1 ; beyond the river 


1 I hate followed Herodotus in stating the original series of occu- 
pants on the Thermaic Gulf, anterior to the Macedonian conquests. 
Thucydides introduces the Paeon ians between Bottiaeans and Mygdo- 
nians : he says that the Paeonians possessed “ a narrow strip of land 
on the side of the Axius, down to Pella and the sea'* (ii. 96). If this 
were true, it would leave hardly any room for the Bottiaeans, whom 
nevertheless Thucydides recognizes on the coast ; for the whole space 
between the mouths of the two rivers, Axius and Haliakmdn, is incon- 
siderable ; moreover, I cannot but suspect that Thucydides has been 
led to believe, by finding in the Iliad that the Paeonian allies of Troy 
came from the Axius, that there must have been old Paeonian settlements 
at the mouth of that river, and that he has advanced the inference as 
if it were a certified fact. The case is analogous to what he says about 
the Boeotians in his preface (upon which O. Muller has already com- 
mented) ; he stated the immigration of the Boeotians into Bceotia as 
having taken place after the Trojan war, but saves the historical credit 
of the Homeric catalogue by adding that there had been a fraction of 

VOL. IV. C 
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Axius, at tbe lower part of its course, began the 
tribes of the great Thracian race — Mygdonians, 
Krestdnians, Ed6nians, Bisaltae, Sitbonians: the 
latter seem to have been originally the most pow- 
erful, since the country still continued to be called 
by their name, Mygdonia, even after the Macedo- 
nian conquest. These, and various other Thracian 
tribes, originally occupied most part of the country 
between the mouth of the Axius and that of the 
Strymon ; together with that memorable three- 
pronged peninsula which derived from the Grecian 
colonies its name of Chakidikt!. It will thus ap- 
pear, if we consider the Bottiseans as well as the 
Pierians to be Thracians, that the Thracian race 


them in Boeotia before, from whom the contingent which went to Troy 
was furnished ( dirobacrfxos , Thucyd. i. 12). 

On thi9 occasion, therefore, having to choose between Herodotus and 
Thucydides, I prefer the former. O. Muller (On the Macedonians, 
sect. 11) would strike out just so much of the assertion of Thucydides 
as positively contradicts Herodotus, and retain the rest ; he thinks that 
the Paeonians came down very near to the mouth of the river, but not 
quite. 1 confess that this does not satisfy me ; the more so a9 the 
passage from Livy by which he would support his view will appear, on 
examination, to refer to Paeonia high up the Axius — not to a supposed 
portion of Paeonia near the mouth (Livy, xlv. 29). 

Again, I would remark that the original residence of the Pierians 
between the Peneius and the Haliakmbn rests chiefly upon the au • 
thority of Thucydides : Herodotus knows the Pierians in their seats 
between Mount Pangaeus and the sea, but he gives no intimation that 
they had before dwelt south of the Haliakmdn ; the tract between the 
Haliakmdn and the Peneius is by him conceived as Lower Macedonia 
or Macedonis, reaching to the borders of Thessaly (vii. 127-173). I 
make this remark in reference to sect. 7-17 of O. Muller’s Dissertation, 
wherein the conception of Herodotus appears incorrectly apprehended, 
and some erroneous inferences founded upon it. That this tract was 
the original Pieria, there is sufficient reason for believing (compare 
Strabo, vii. Frag. 22, with Tafel’s note, and ix. p. 410; Livy, xliv. 9) ; 
but Herodotus notices it only as Macedonia. 
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extended originally southward as far as the mouth 
of the Peneius : the Bottiseans professed indeed a 
Kretan origin, but this pretension is not noticed by 
either Herodotus or Thucydides. In the time of 
Skylax 1 , seemingly during the early reign of Philip 
the son of Amyntas, Macedonia and Thrace were 
separated by the Strymon. 

We have yet to mention the Paeonians, a nu- Paeonians. 
merous and much-divided race, seemingly neither 
Thracian nor Macedonian nor Illyrian, but profess- 
ing to be descended from the Teukri of Troy ; who 
occupied both banks of the Strymon, from the 
neighbourhood of Mount Skomius, in which that 
river rises, down to the lake near its mouth : some 
of their tribes possessed the fertile plain of Siris 
(now Seres) — the land immediately north of Mount 
Pangseus — and even a portion of the space through 
which Xerx&s marched on his route from Akanthus 
to Therma. Besides this, it appears that the upper 
parts of the valley of the Axius were also occupied 
by Paeonian tribes ; how far down the river they 
extended, we are unable to say. We are not to 
suppose that the whole territory between Axius 
and Strymon was continuously peopled by them : 
continuous population is not the character of the 
ancient world, and it seems moreover that while 
the land immediately bordering on both rivers is in 
very many places of the richest quality, the spaces 
between the two are either mountain or barren 
, low hill — forming a marked contrast with the rich 

1 Skylax, c. 67. The conquests of Philip extended the boundary 
beyond the Strymon to the Nestus (Strabo, lib. vii. Fragm. 33 , ed. 

Tafel). 
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alluvial basin of the Macedonian river Erigon 1 . 
The Paeouians in their north-western tribes thus 
bordered upon the Macedonian Pelagonia — in their 
northern tribes, upon the Illyrian Dardani and Au- 
tariatse — in their eastern, southern and south-east- 
ern tribes, upon the Thracians and Pierians 9 ; that 
is, upon the second seats occupied by the expelled 
Pierians under Mount Pangaeus. 

Such was, as far as we can make it out, the 
position of the Macedonians and their immediate 
neighbours, in the seventh century b.c. It was first 
altered by the enterprise and ability of a family of 
exiled Greeks, who conducted a section of the Ma- 
cedonian people to those conquests which their de- 
scendants, Philip and Alexander the Great, after- 
wards so marvellously multiplied. 

Respecting the primitive ancestry of these two 
princes, there were different stories, but all con- 
curred in tracing the origin of the family to the 
Herakleid or Temenid race of Argos. According 
to one story (which apparently cannot be traced 


1 See this contrast noticed in Grisebach, especially in reference to the 
wide but barren region called the plain of Mustapha, no great distance 
from the left bank of the Axius (Grisebach, Reisen, v. ii. p. 225 ; Boul, 
Voyage, vol. i. p. 168). 

For the description of the banks of the Axius (Vardar) and the Stry- 
mon, see Bou£, Voyage en Turquie, vol. i. p. 1 96-1 99. " La plaine 
ovale de Seres est un des diamans de la couronne de Byzance,” &c. He 
remarks how incorrectly the course of the Strymon is depicted on the 
maps (vol. iv. p. 482). 

* The expression of Strabo or his Epitomator — ri)v Ucuovlav p*xpi 
UfAcryoWaff teal Utopias cKrcraaSai — seems quite exact, though Tafel 
finds a difficulty in it. See his Note on the Vatican Fragments of the 
seventh Book of Strabo, Fr. 37. The Fragment 40 is expressed much 
more loosely. Compare Herodot. v. 13-16, vii. 124 ; Thucyd. ii. 96; 
Diodor. xx. 19. 
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higher than Theopompus), Karanus, brother of the 
despot Pheidon, had migrated from Argos to Ma- 
cedonia, and established himself as conqueror at 
Edessa ; according to another tale, which we find 
in Herodotus, there were three exiles of the Te- 
menid race, Gauanls, Aeropus, and Perdikkas, who 
fled from Argos to Illyria, from whence they passed 
into Upper Macedonia, in such poverty as to be 
compelled to serve the petty king of the town Le- 
baea in the capacity of shepherds. A remarkable 
prodigy happening to Perdikkas foreshadows the 
future eminence of his family, and leads to his dis- 
missal by the king of Lebaea — from whom he makes 
his escape with difficulty by the sudden rise of a 
river, immediately after he had crossed it, so as to 
become impassable by the horsemen who pursued 
him ; to this river, as to the saviour of the family, 
solemn sacrifices were still offered by the kings of 
Macedonia in the time of Herodotus. Perdikkas 
with his two brothers having thus escaped, esta- 
blished himself near the spot called the Garden of 
Midas on Mount Bermius, and from the loins of 
this hardy young shepherd sprang the dynasty of 
Edessa 1 . This tale bears much more the marks of 
a genuine local tradition than that of Theopompus ; 
and the origin of the Macedonian family, or Ar- 
geada?, from Argos, appears to have been univer- 
sally recognised by Grecian inquirers 8 , so that 
Alexander the son of Amyntas, the contemporary 
of the Persian invasion, was admitted by the Hel- 

1 Herodot. viii. 137-138. 

2 Herodot. v. 22. Argeadse, Strabo, lib. vii. Fragm. 20, ed. Tafel, 
which may probably have been erroneously changed into ^Egeadae 
(Justin, vii. 1). 
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*>2 

lanodikse to contend at the Olympic games as a 
genuine Greek, though his competitors sought to 
exclude him as a Macedonian. 

The talent for command was so much more the 
attribute of the Greek mind than of any of the 
neighbouring barbarians, that we easily conceive a 
courageous Argeian adventurer acquiring to him- 
self great ascendency in the local disputes of the 
Macedonian tribes, and transmitting the chieftain- 
ship of one of those tribes to his offspring. The 
influence acquired by Miltiadds among the Thra- 
cians of the Chersonese, and by Phormio among the 
Akamanians, (who specially requested that after 
his death his son or some one of his kindred might 
be sent from Athens to command them 1 * 3 ) was very 
much of this character : we may add the case of 
Sertorius among the native Iberians. In like man- 
ner, the kings of the Macedonian Lynklstae pro- 
fessed to be descended from the Bacchiadae* of 
Corinth ; and the neighbourhood of Epidamnus and 
Apollonia, in both of which doubtless members of 
that great gens were domiciliated, renders this tale 
even more plausible than that of an emigration 
from Argos. The kings of the Epirotic Molossi 
pretended also to a descent from the heroic JBakid 
race of Greece. In fact, our means of knowledge 
do not enable us to discriminate the cases in which 
these reigning families were originally Greeks, from 
those in which they were Hellenised natives pre- 
tending to Grecian blood. 


1 Thucyd. iii. 7 ; Herodot. vi. 34-37 : compare the 6tory of Zalmoxis 

among the Thracians (iv. 94). 

3 Strabo, vii. p. 326. 
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After the foundation-legend of the Macedonian 
kingdom, we have nothing but a long blank until 
the reign of king Amyntas (about 520-500 b.c.), 
and his son Alexander (about 480 b.c.). Hero- 
dotus gives us five successive kings between the 
founder Perdikkas and Amyntas — Perdikkas, Ar- 
gaeus, Philippus, Aeropus, Alketas, Amyntas, and 
Alexander — the contemporary and to a certain ex- 
tent the ally of Xerxes*. Though we have no means 
of establishing any dates in this early series, either 
of names or of facts, yet we see that the Temenid 
kings, beginning from a humble origin, extended 
their dominions successively on all sides: they 
conquered the Briges*, originally their neighbours 
on Mount Bermius — the Eordi, bordering on Edessa 
to the westward, who were either destroyed or ex- 
pelled from the country ; a small remnant of them 
still existing in the time of Thucydides at Physka 
between Strymon and Axius — the Almopians, an 
inland tribe of unknown site — and many of the 
interior Macedonian tribes who had been at first 
autonomous. Besides these inland conquests, they 
had made the still more important acquisition of 
Pieria, the territory which lay between Mount Ber- 
mius and the sea, from whence they expelled the 

1 Herodot. viii. 139* Thucydides agrees in the number of kings, but 
does not give the names (ii. 100). 

For the divergent lists of the early Macedonian kings, see Mr. Clin- 
ton's Fasti Hellenici, vol. ii. p. 221. 

* This may be gathered, I think, from Herodot. vii. 73 and viii. 138. 
The alleged migration of the Briges into Asia, and the change of their 
name to Phryges, is a statement which I do not venturfe to repeat as 
credible. 
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original Pierians, who found new seats on the east- 
ern bank of the Strymon between Mount Pangaeus 
and the sea. Amyntas king of Macedon was thus 
master of a very considerable territory, comprising 
the coast of the Thermaic Gulf as far north as the 
mouth of the Haliakm6n, and also some other ter- 
ritory on the same gulf from which the Bottiaeans 
had been expelled ; but not comprising the coast 
between the mouths of the Axius and the Haliak- 
mdn, nor even Pella the subsequent capital, which 
were still in the hands of the Bottiaeans at the pe- 
riod when Xerxes passed through 1 2 . He possessed 
also Anthemus, a town and territory in the penin- 
sula of Chalkidikd, and some parts of Mygdonia, 
the territory east of the mouth of the Axius ; but 
how much, we do not know. We shall find the 
Macedonians hereafter extending their dominion 
still farther, during the period between the Persian 
and Peloponnesian war. 

We hear of king Amyntas in friendly connection 
with the Peisistratid princes at Athens, whose domi- 
nion was in part sustained by mercenaries from the 
Strymon, and this amicable sentiment was con- 
tinued between his son Alexander and the emanci- 
pated Athenians*. It is only in the reigns of these 

1 Herodot. vii. 123. Herodotus recognises both Botticeans between 
the Axius and the Haliakmdn — and Bottiseans at Olynthus, whom the 
Macedonians had expelled from the Thermaic Gulf — at the time when 
Xerxes passed (viii. 127). These two statements seem to me com- 
patible, and both admissible : the former Bottiaeans were expelled by 
the Macedonians subsequently, anterior to the Peloponnesian war. 

My view of these facts therefore differs somewhat from that of 
O. Miiller (Macedonians, sect. 16). 

2 Herodot. i. 59; v. 94 ; viii. 136. 
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two princes that Macedonia begins to be implicated 
in Grecian affairs : the regal dynasty had become 
so completely Macedonised, and had so far re- 
nounced its Hellenic brotherhood, that the claim of 
Alexander to run at the Olympic games was con- 
tested by his competitors, and he was called upon 
to prove his lineage before the Hellanodikae. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THRACIANS AND GREEK COLONIES IN THRACE. 

That vast space comprised between the rivers 
Strymon and Danube, and bounded to the west by 
the easternmost Illyrian tribes, northward of the 
Strymon, was occupied by the innumerable subdi- 
visions of tbe race called Thracians or Threicians. 
They were the most numerous and most terrible 
race known to Herodotus : could they by possibi- 
lity act in unison or under one dominion (he says), 
they would be irresistible. A conjunction thus 
formidable once seemed impending, during the first 
years of the Peloponnesian war, under the reign of 
Sitalk£s king of the Odrysae, who reigned from 
Abdfira at the mouth of the Nestus to the Euxine, 
and compressed under his sceptre a large propor- 
tion of these ferocious but warlike plunderers ; so 
that the Greeks even down to Thermopylae trembled 
at his expected approach. But the abilities of that 
prince were not found adequate to bring the whole 
force of Thrace into effective co-operation and ag- 
gression against others. 

Numerous as the tribes of Thracians were, their 
customs and character (according to Herodotus) 
were marked by great uniformity : of the Getae, the 
Trausi, and others, he tells us a few particularities. 
And the large tract over which the race were spread, 
comprising as it did the whole chain of Mount 
Haemus and the still loftier chain of Rhodop£, to- 
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gather with a portion of the mountains Orbllus 
and Skomius, was yet partly occupied by level and 
fertile surface — such as the great plain of Adria- 
nople, and the land towards the lower course of 
the rivers Nestus and Hebrus. The Thracians of 
the plain, though not less warlike, were at least 
more home-keeping, and less greedy of foreign 
plunder, than those of the mountains. But the 
general character of the race presents an aggre- 
gate of repulsive features unredeemed by the pre- 
sence of even the commonest domestic affections 1 * * * * * * . 
The Thracian chief deduced his pedigree from a 
god called by the Greeks Herm£s, to whom he 
offered up worship apart from the rest of his tribe, 
sometimes with the acceptable present of a human 
victim: he tattowed his body 8 , and that of the 
women belonging to him, as a privilege of honour- 
able descent : he bought his wives from their pa- 
rents, and sold his children for exportation to the 
foreign merchant : he held it disgraceful to culti- 
vate the earth, and felt honoured only by the acqui- 
sitions of war and robbery. The Thracian tribes 
worshiped deities whom the Greeks assimilate to 
ArSs, Dionysus, and Artemis : the great sanctuary 
and oracle of their god Dionysus was in one of 
the loftiest summits of Rhodop6, amidst dense and 

1 Manner! assimilates the civilization of the Thracians to that of the 

Gauls when Julius Caesar invaded them — a great injustice to the latter, 

in my judgment (Geograph. Gr. und Rom. vol. vii. p. 23). 

* Cicero, De Officiis, ii. 7. " Barbarum compunctum notis Threiciis.” 

Plutarch (De Ser& Numin. Vindict. c. 13. p. 558) speaks as if the 

women only were tattowed, in Thrace : he puts a singular interpreta- 

tion upon it, as a continuous punishment on the sex for having slain 

Orpheus. 
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foggy thickets — the residence of the fierce and un- 
assailable Satrae. To illustrate the Thracian cha- 
racter, we may turn to a deed perpetrated by the 
king of the Bisaltae — perhaps one out of several 
chiefs of that extensive Thracian tribe — whose ter- 
ritory, between Strymon and Axius, lay in the direct 
march of Xerxes into Greece, and who fled to the 
desolate heights of Rhodop£, to escape the igno- 
miny of being dragged along amidst the compul- 
sory auxiliaries of the Persian invasion, forbidding 
his six sons to take any part in it. From reckless- 
ness, or curiosity, the sons disobeyed his commands, 
and accompanied Xerxes into Greece ; they returned 
• unhurt by the Greek spear, but the incensed father, 
when they again came into his presence, caused the 
eyes of all of them to be put out. Exultation of 
success manifested itself in the Thracians by in- 
creased alacrity in shedding blood ; but as warriors, 
the only occupation which they esteemed, they were 
not less brave than patient of hardship, and main- 
tained a good front, under their own peculiar array, 
against forces much superior in all military efficacy'. 
It appears that the Thynians and Bithynians*, on 
the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, perhaps also the 
Mysians, were members of this great Thracian race, 
which was more remotely connected also with the 
Phrygians. And the whole race may be said to 
present a character more Asiatic than European, 

1 For the Thracians generally, see Herodot. v. 3-9, vii. 110, viii. 
116, ix.^ 119; Thucyd. ii. 100, vii. 29-30; Xenophon, Anaba 9 . vii. 2, 
38, and the seventh book of the Anabasis generally, which describes 
the relations of Xenophon and the Ten Thousand Greeks with Seuthfcs 
the Thracian prince. 

2 Xenoph. Anab. vi. 2, 17 ; Herodot. vii. 75. 
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especially in those ecstatic and maddening religious 
rites, which prevailed not less among the Edonian 
Thracians than in the mountains of Ida and Dindy- 
moo of Asia, though with some important differ- 
ences. The Thracians served to furnish the Greeks 
with mercenary troops and slaves, and the number 
of Grecian colonies planted on the coast had the 
effect of partially softening the tribes in the imme- 
diate vicinity, between whose chiefs and the Greek 
leaders intermarriages were not unfrequent. But 
the tribes in the interior seem to have retained their 
savage habits with little mitigation, so that the lan- 
guage in which Tacitus' describes them is an apt 
continuation to that of Herodotus, though coming 
more than five centuries after. 

To note the situation of each one among these 
many different tribes, in the large territory of 
Thrace, which is even now so imperfectly known 
and badly mapped, would be unnecessary and in- 
deed impracticable. I shall proceed to mention 
the principal Grecian colonies which were formed 
in the country, noticing occasionally the parti- 
cular Thracian tribes with which they came in 
contact. 

The Grecian colonies established on the Thermaic 
Gulf, as well as in the peninsula of Chalkidike, 
emanating principally from Chalkis and Eretria, 
though we do not know their precise epoch, appear 
to have been of early date, and probably preceded 
the time when the Macedonians of Edessa extended 
their conquests to the sea. At that early period, 
they would find the Pierians still between the Pe- 

1 Tacit. Annal. ii. 66 ; iv. 46. 
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neius and Haliakmdn — also a number of petty 
Thracian tribes throughout the broad part of the 
Chalkidic peninsula ; they would find Pydna a 
Pierian town, and Therma, Anthem us, Chalastra, 
&c. Mygdonian. 

The most ancient Grecian colony in these re- 
gions seems to have been Meth&nd, founded by the 
Eretrians in Pieria ; nearly at the same time (if we 
may trust a statement of rather suspicious charac- 
ter, though the date itself is noway improbable) as 
Korkyra was settled by the Corinthians (about 
730-720 b.c.')- It was a little to the north of the 
Pierian town of Pydna, and separated by about ten 
miles from the Bottisean town of Aldrus, which lay 
north of the Haliakmdn*. We know very little 
about Methdnd, except that it preserved its auto- 
nomy and its Hellenism until the time of Philip of 
Macedon, who took and destroyed it ; but though, 
when once established, it was strong enough to 
maintain itself in spite of conquests made all 
around by the Macedonians of Edessa, we may 
fairly presume that it could not have been originally 
planted on Macedonian territory. Nor in point 
of fact was the situation peculiarly advantageous 
for Grecian colonists, inasmuch as there were other 
maritime towns, not Grecian, in its neighbourhood 
— Pydna, Aldrus, Therma, Chalastra ; whereas the 
point of advantage for a Grecian colony was, to 
become the exclusive seaport for inland indigenous 
people. 

The colonies, founded by Chalkis and Eretria on 
all the three projections of the Chalkidic peninsula, 


1 Plutarch, Quaest. Grape, p. 293. 2 Sky lax, c. 67. 
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were numerous, though for a long time inconsider- 
able. We do not know how far these projecting 
headlands were occupied before the arrival of the 
settlers from Euboea — an event which we may pro- 
bably place at some period earlier than 600 b.c. ; 
for after that period Chalkis and Eretria seem 
rather on the decline — and it appears too, that the 
Chalkidian colonists in Thrace aided their mother- 
city Chalkis in her war against Eretria, which can- 
not be much later than 600 b.c., though it may be 
considerably earlier. 

The range of mountains which crosses from the 
Thermaic to the Strymonic Gulf and forms the 
northern limit of the Chalkidic peninsula, slopes 
down towards the southern extremity, so as to 
leave a considerable tract of fertile land between 
the Tordnaic and the Thermaic Gulfs, including the 
fertile headland called Palllnfi — the westernmost 
of those three prongs of Chalkidikd which run out 
into the Aegean. Of the other two prongs or pro- 
jections, the easternmost is terminated by the sub- 
lime Mount Athos, which rises out of the sea as a 
precipitous rock 6400 feet in height, connected 
with the mainland by a ridge not more than half 
the height of the mountain itself, yet still high, 
rugged, and woody from sea to sea, leaving only 
little occasional spaces fit to be occupied or culti- 
vated. The intermediate or Sithonian headland is 
also hilly and woody, though in a less degree — 
both less inviting and less productive than Pall4n6'. 

1 For the description of Chalkidikd, see Grisebach’s Reisen, vol. ii. 
ch. 10. pp. 6-16, and Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iii. ch. 24. 
p. 152. 

If we read attentively the description of ChalkidikS as given by 
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iEneia, near that cape which marks the entrance 
of the inner Tbermaic Gulf — and Potidsea, at the 
narrow isthmus of Pall6n6 — were both founded by 
Corinth. Between these two towns lay the fertile 
territory called Krusis or Krossaea, forming in after- 
times a part of the domain of Olynthus, but in 
the sixth century b.c. occupied by petty Thracian 
townships 1 . Within Pallfinfi were the towns of 
Mend6, a colony from Eretria — Ski6n£, which, 
having no legitimate mother-city, traced its origin 
to Pellenian warriors returning from Troy — Aphy- 
tis, Neapolis, .dEgS, Theramb&s, and San6 a , either 
wholly or partly colonies from Eretria. In the 
Sithonian peninsula were Assa, Pil&rus, Singus, 
Sart6, Tor6n6, GaWpsus, Sermyld, and Mekyberna : 
all or most of these seem to have been of Chalkidic 
origin. But at the head of the Toronaic Gulf 
(which lies between Sithonia and PallSnG) was placed 
Olynthus, surrounded by an extensive and fertile 
plain. Originally a Bottiaean town, Olynthus will be 
seen at the time of the Persian invasion to pass 
into the hands of the Chalkidian Greeks 3 , and gra- 
dually to incorporate with itself several of the petty 
neighbouring establishments belonging to that race ; 
whereby the Chalkidians acquired that marked 
preponderance in the peninsula which they re- 

Skylax (c. 67), we shall see that he did not conceive it as three-pronged, 
bnt as terminating only in the peninsula of Pall6n6, with Potidsea at its 
isthmus. 

1 Herodot. vii. 123 ; Skymnus Chius, v. 627- 

* Strabo, x. p. 44 7 ; Thucyd. iv. 120-123 ; Pompon. Mela, ii. 2 ; 
Herodot. vii. 123. 

* Herodot. vii. 122 ; viii. 127. Stephanus Byz. (v. n aXXrjvrj) gives us 
some idea of the mythes of the lost Greek writers, Hegesippus and 
Theagenfcs, about Pall6n6. 
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tained, even against the efforts of Athens, until the 
days of Philip of Macedon. 

On the scanty spaces, admitted by the moun- 
tainous promontory or ridge ending in Athos, were 
planted some Thracian and some Pelasgic settle- 
ments of the same inhabitants as those who occu- 
pied Lemnos and Imbros ; a few Chalkidic citizens 
being domiciliated with them, and the people speak- 
ing both Pelasgic and Hellenic. But near the 
narrow isthmus which joins this promontory to 
Thrace, and along the north-western coast of the 
Strymonic Gulf, were Grecian towns of considerable 
importance — Sand, Ak an thus, Stageira, and Ar- 
gilus, all colonies from Andros, which had itself 
been colonised from Eretria '. Akanthus and Sta- 
geira are said to have been founded in 654 b.c. 

Following the southern coast of Thrace, from the 
mouth of the river Strymdn towards the east, we 
may doubt whether, in the year 560 b.c., any con- 
siderable independent colonies of Greeks had yet 
been formed upon it : the Ionic colony of Abddra, 
eastward of the mouth of the river Nestus, formed 
from Te6s in Ionia, is of more recent date, though 
the Klazomenians* had begun an unsuccessful set- 
tlement there as early as the year 651 b.c.; while 
Diksea — the Chian settlement of Mardneia — and the 
Lesbian settlement of ^Enus at the mouth of the 
Hebras — are of unknown date*. The important and 
valuable territory near the mouth of the Strymdn, 

1 Thucyd. iv. 84, 103, 109. See Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, ad 
ann. 654 b.c. 

* Solinus, x. 10. 

* Herodot. i. 168 ; vii. 58-59, 109 ; Skymnus Chius, v. 675. 
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where, after many ruinous failures', the Athenian 
colony of Amphipolis afterwards maintained itself, 
was at the date here mentioned possessed byEdonian 
Thracians and Pierians : the various Thracian tribes 
— Satre, Edonians, Dersaeans, Sapseans, Bistones, 
Kikones, Paetians, &c. — were in force on the prin- 
cipal part of the tract between Strymftn and Hebrus, 
even to the sea-coast. It is to be remarked how- 
ever that the island of Thasus, and that of Samo- 
thrace, each possessed what in Greek was called a 
Peraea 9 —a strip of the adjoining mainland cultivated 
and defended by means of fortified posts or small 
towns : probably these occupations are of very an- 
cient date, since they seem almost indispensable as 
a means of support to the islands. For the barren 
Thasus, especially, merits even at this day the un- 
inviting description applied to it by the poet Archi- 
lochus, in the seventh century b.c. — “ an ass’s 
backbone, overspread with wild wood 8 :” so wholly 

1 Thucyd. i. 100 , iv. 102 ; Herodot. v. 11 . Large quantities of corn 
are now exported from this territory to Constantinople (Leake, North. 
Gr. vol. iii. ch. 25. p. 172). 

* Herodot. vii. 108-109; Thucyd. i. 101 . 

* 178 c 3* & 7 T* &vov pax iS 

0 EanjK€v, vkifs aypias cwior*<f)rp. 

Archiloch. Fragm. 17-18, ed. Schneidewin. 

The striking propriety of this description, even after the lapse of 
2500 years, may be seen in the Travels of JGrisebach, vol. i. ch. 7. 
p. 210-218, and in Prokesch, Denkwurdigkeiten des Orients, Hi. 3 . 
p. 612 . The view of Hiasus from the sea justifies the title /Hcpfiy 
(CEnomaus ap. Euseb. Prsepar. Evang. vii. p. 256; Steph. Byz. edcrcror). 

Thasus (now Tasso) contains at present a population of about 6000 
Greeks, dispersed in twelve small villages ; it exports some good ship- 
timber, principally fir, of which there is abundance on the bland, together 
with some olive oil and wax ; but it cannot grow corn enough even for 
this small population. No mines either are now, or have been for a 
long time, in work. 
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is it composed of mountain naked or wooded, and 
so scanty are the patches of cultivable soil left in 
it, nearly all close to the sea-shore. This island 
was originally occupied by the Phenicians, who 
worked the gold-mines in its mountains with a de- 
gree of industry which, even in its remains, excited 
the admiration of Herodotus. How and when it 
was evacuated by them, we do not know ; but the 
poet Archilochus 1 formed one of a body of Parian 
colonists who planted themselves on it in the seventh 
century b.c., and carried on war, not always suc- 
cessful, against the Thracian tribe called Saians : 
on one occasion, Archilochus found himself com- 
pelled to throw away his shield. By their mines 
and their possessions on the mainland (which con- 
tained even richer mines, at Skaptd Hyld, and else- 
where, than those in the island) , the Thasian Greeks 
rose to considerable power and population ; and as 
they seem to have been the only Greeks, until the 
settlement of the Milesian Histiseus on the Strymftn 
about 510 b.c., who actively concerned themselves 
in the mining districts of Thrace opposite to their 
island, we cannot be surprised to hear that their 
clear surplus revenue before the Persian conquest, 
about 493 b.c., after defraying the charges of their 
government without any taxation, amounted to the 
large sum of 200 talents, sometimes even to 300 
talents, in each year (£46,000-66,000). 

On the long peninsula called the Thracian Cher- 
sonese there may probably have been small Grecian 
settlements at an early date, though we do not know 

1 Archiloch. Fragra. 5, ed. Schneidewin; Aristophan. Pac. 1298, with 
the Scholia ; Strabo, z. p. 487, xii. p. 549 ; Thucyd. iv. 104. 
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at what time either the Milesian settlement of Kar- 
dia, on the western side of the isthmus of that pen- 
insula, near the AEgean Sea — or the AEolic colony 
of Sestus on the Hellespont — were founded ; while 
the Athenian ascendency in the peninsula begins 
only with the migration of the first Miltiadds, during 
the reign of Peisistratus at Athens. The Samian 
colony of Perinthus, on the northern coast of the 
Propontis', is spoken of as ancient in date, and the 
Megarian colonies, Selymbria and Byzantium, be- 
long to the seventh century b.c. : the latter of these 
two is assigned to the 30th Olympiad (657 b.c.), 
and its neighbour Chalk6d6n, on the opposite coast, 
was a few years earlier. The site of Byzantium in 
the narrow strait of the Bosphorus, with its abun- 
dant thunny-fishery*, which both employed and 
nourished a large proportion of the poorer freemen, 
was alike convenient either for maritime traffic or 
for levying contributions on the numerous corn 
ships which passed from the Euxine into the AEgean ; 
and we are even told that it held a considerable 
number of the neighbouring Bithynian Thracians 
as tributary Periceki. Such dominion, though pro- 
bably maintained during the more vigorous period 
of Grecian city life, became in later times impracti- 
cable, and we even find the Byzantines not always 
competent to the defence of their own small sur- 
rounding territory. The place, however, will be 
found to possess considerable importance during all 
the period of this history 8 . 

1 Skymnua Chius, 699-715 ; Plutarch, Qutest. Graec. c. 57- See 
M. Raoul Rochette, Histoire dee Colonies Grecques, ch. xi.-xiv. vol. iii. 
p. 273-298. * Aristot. Polit. iv. 4, 1. 

* Polyb. iv. 39 ; Phylarch. Fragra. 10, ed. Didot. 
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The Grecian settlements on the inhospitable Grecian 
south-western coast of the Euxine, south of the ^ th”* nt * 
Danube, appear never to have attained any con- f 0 u u x t jj'®j- the 
sideration : the principal traffic of Greek ships in Danube, 
that sea tended to more northerly ports, on the 
banks of the Borysthenls and in the Tauric Cher- 
sonese. Istria was founded by the Milesians near 
the southern embouchure of the Danube — Apol- 
lonia and OdSssus on the same coast more to the 
south — ail probably between 600-560 b.c. The 
Megarian or Byzantine colony of Mesambria seems 
to have been later than the Ionic revolt : of Kalla- 
tis the age is not known. Tomi, north of Kallatis 
and south of Istria, is renowned as the place of 
Ovid’s banishment 1 . The picture which he gives 
of that uninviting spot, which enjoyed but little 
truce from the neighbourhood of the murderous 
Get®, explains to us sufficiently why these towns 
acquired little or no importance. 

The islands of Lemnos and Imbros, in the vEgean, Lemnos 
were at this early period occupied by Tyrrhenian “ m 
Pelasgi, were conquered by the Persians about 508 
b.c., and seem to have passed into the power of the 
Athenians, at the time when Ionia revolted from 
the Persians. If the mythical or poetical stories 

1 Skymnus Chius, 720-740 ; Herodot. ii. 33, vi. 33 ; Strabo, vii. 
p. 319 ; Skylax, c. 68 ; Mannert, Geograph. Gr. Rom. vol. vii. ch. 8, 
p. 126-140. 

An inscription in Boeckh's Collection proves the existence of a pen- 
tapolis or union of five Grecian cities on this coast. Tomi, Kallatis, 

Mesambria, and Apolldnia, are presumed by Blaramberg to have be- 
longed to this union. See Inscript. No. 2056 c. 

Syncellus however (p. 213) places the foundation of Istria consider- 
ably earlier, in 651 b.c. 
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respecting these Tyrrhenian Pelasgi contain any 
basis of truth, they must have been a race of buc- 
caneers not less rapacious than cruel. At one time, 
these Pelasgi seem also to have possessed Samo- 
thrace, but how or when they were supplanted by 
Greeks, we find no trustworthy account : the popu- 
lation of Samothrace at the time of the Persian war 
was Ionic 1 . 

1 Herodot. viii. 90. 
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KYRENE AND BARKA. — HESPERIDES. 

It has been already meationed in a former chapter, 
that Psammetichus king of Egypt, about the mid- 
dle of the seventh century b.c., first removed those 
prohibitions which had excluded Grecian commerce 
from his country : in his reign, Grecian mercena- 
ries were first established in Egypt, and Grecian 
traders admitted, under certain regulations, into 
the Nile. The opening of this new market em- 
boldened them to traverse the direct sea which 
separates KrSte from Egypt — a dangerous voyage 
with vessels which rarely ventured to lose sight of 
land — and seems to have first made them acquainted 
with the neighbouring coast of Libya, between the 
Nile and the gulf called the Great Syrtis. Hence 
arose the foundation of the important colony called 
KyrfinA 

As in the case of most other Grecian colonies, so 
in that of Kyr£n£, both the foundation and the 
early history are very imperfectly known. The 
date of the event, as far as can he made out amidst 
much contradiction of statement, was about 630 
b.c . 1 : ThSra was the mother-city, herself a colony 
from Lacedaemon ; and the settlements formed in 

1 See the discussion of the era of Kyr6n6 in Thrige, Historia Cy- 
r£n6s, ch. 22, 23, 24, where the different statements are noticed and 
compared. 
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Libya became no inconsiderable ornaments to the 
Dorian name in Hellas. 

According to the account of a lost historian, 
Meneklds 1 — political dissension among the inhabit- 
ants of Thdra led to that emigration which founded 
Kyr6n£ ; and the more ample legendary details 
which Herodotus collected, partly from Theraean, 
partly from Kyrenaean informants, are not posi- 
tively inconsistent with this statement, though they 
indicate more particularly bad seasons, distress, 
and over-population. But both of them dwell em- 
phatically on the Delphian oracle as the instigator 
as well as the director of the first emigrants, whose 
apprehensions of a dangerous voyage and an un- 
known country were very difficult to overcome: 
both of them affirmed that the original oekist 
Battus was selected and consecrated to the work 
by the divine command: both called Battus the 
son of Polymnestus, of the mythical breed called 
Minyae. But on other points there was com- 
plete divergence between the two stories, and the 
Kyrenaeans themselves, whose town was partly 
peopled by emigrants from Kr6te, described the 
mother of Battus as daughter of Etearchus, prince 
of the Kretan town of Axus*. Battus had an im- 
pediment in his speech, and it was on his entreat- 
ing from the Delphian oracle a cure for this infir- 
mity that he received directions to go as “a cattle- 
breeding oekist to Libya.” The suffering The- 
raeans were directed to assist him, but neither he 
nor they knew where Libya was, nor could they 

1 Schol. ad Pindar. Pyth. iv. 2 Herodot. iv. 150-154. 
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find any resident in Kr6te who had ever visited it. 
Such was the limited reach of Grecian navigation 
to the south of the .Aegean Sea, even a century 
after the foundation of Syracuse. At length, by 
prolonged inquiry, they discovered a man employed 
in catching the purple shellfish, named Kor6bius, 
who said that he had been once forced by stress of 
weather to the island of Platea, close on the shores 
of Libya, and on the 6ide not far removed from the 
western limit of Egypt. Some Therseans being 
sent along with Korfibius to inspect this island, left 
him there with a stock of .provisions, and returned 
to Thfira to conduct the emigrants. From the 
seven districts into which ThSra was divided, emi- 
grants were drafted for the colony, one brother 
being singled out from the different numerous 
families by lot ; but so long was their return to 
Platea deferred, that the provisions of Kordbius 
were exhausted, and he was only saved from starva- 
tion by the accidental arrival of a Samian ship, 
driven by contrary winds out of her course on the 
voyage to Egypt. K&laeus, the master of this ship 
(whose immense profits made bf the first voyage to 
Tartlssus have been noticed in a former chapter) , 
supplied him with provisions for a year — an act of 
kindness, which is said to have laid the first founda- 
tion of the alliance and good feeling afterwards 
prevalent between ThSra, Kyr6n6, and Samos. At 
length the expected emigrants reached the island, 
having found the voyage so perilous and difficult, 
that they once returned in despair to Thfira, where 
they were only prevented by force from re-landing. 
The band which accompanied Battus was all con- 
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veyed in two pentekonters — armed ships with fifty 
rowers each : thus humhle was the start of the mighty 
Kyr6n6, which, in the days of Herodotus, covered 
a city-area equal to the entire island of Platea 1 . 

That island, however, though near to Libya, and 
supposed hy the colonists to be Libya, was not so 
in reality: the commands of the oracle had not 
been literally fulfilled. Accordingly the settlement 
carried with it nothing but hardship for the space 
of two years, and Battus returned with his com- 
panions to Delphi, to complain that the promised 
land had proved a bitter disappointment. The god, 
through his priestess, returned for answer, “ If you, 
who have never visited the cattle-breeding Libya, 
know it better than I who have , I greatly admire 
your cleverness.” Again the inexorable mandate 
forced them to return ; and this time they planted 
themselves on the actual continent of Libya, nearly 
over against the island of Platea, in a district called 
Aziris, surrounded on both sides by fine woods, 
and with a running stream adjoining. After six 
years of residence in this spot, they were persuaded 
by some of the indigenous Libyans to abandon it, 
under the promise that they should be conducted 
to a better situation ; and their guides now brought 
them to the actual site of Kyr6n6, saying, “ Here, 
men of Hellas, is the place for you to dwell, for 
here the sky is perforated 2 .” The road through 
which they passed had led through the tempting 

1 Herodot. iv. 155. 

8 Herodot. iv. 158. Mavra yap 6 ovpav6s TtTprjrai. Compare the 
jest ascribed to the Byzantian envoys on occasion of the vaunts of 
Lvsimachus (Plutarch, De Fortunfi Alexandr. Magn. c. 3. p. 338). 
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region of Irasa with its fountain Thestd, and their 
guides took the precaution to carry them through 
it by night, in order that they might remain igno- 
rant of its beauties. 

Such were the preliminary steps, divine and 
human, which brought Battus and his colonists to 
Kyr6n&. In the time of Herodotus, Irasa was an 
outlying portion of the eastern territory of this 
powerful city ; but we trace in the story just re- 
lated an opinion prevalent among his Kyrenaean 
informants, that Irasa with its fountain Thest6 was 
a more inviting position than Kyrdnd with its foun- 
tain of Apollo, and ought in prudence to have been 
originally chosen ; out of which opinion, according 
to the general habit of the Greek mind, an anec- 
dote is engendered and accredited, explaining how 
the supposed mistake was committed. What may 
have been the recommendations of Irasa, we are 
not permitted to know ; but descriptions of modern 
travellers, no less than the subsequent history of 
Kyr£n6, go far to justify the choice actually made. 
The city was placed at the distance of about ten 
miles from the sea, having a sheltered port called 
Apollonia, itself afterwards a considerable town — 
it was about twenty miles from the promontory 
Phykus, which forms the northernmost projection 
of the African coast, nearly in the longitude of the 
Peloponnesian Cape Taenarus (Matapan). Kyr6nS 
was situated about 1800 feet above the level of the 
Mediterranean, of which it commanded a fine view, 
and from which it was conspicuously visible, on 
the edge of a range of hills which slope by suc- 
cessive terraces down to the port. The soil imme- 
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diately around, partly calcareous, partly sandy, is 
described by Captain Beechey to present a vigorous 
Vegetation and remarkable fertility, though the an- 
cients considered it inferior in this respect both to 
Barka 1 and Hesperides, and still more inferior to 
the more westerly region near Kinyps. But the 
abundant periodical rains, attracted by the lofty 
heights around, and justifying the expression of the 
“ perforated sky,” were even of greater importance 
under an African sun than extraordinary richness 
of soil*: the maritime regions Dear Kyr6n6 and 
Barka, and Hesperides, produced oil and wine as 


1 Herodot. iv. 198. 

* See, about the productive powers of Kyr6n6 and its surrounding re- 
gion, Herodot. iv. 199 ; Katlimachus (himself a Kyrenaean), Hymn, ad 
Apoll. 65, with the note of Spanheim ; Pindar, Pyth. iv., with the 
Scholia passim ; Diodor. iii. 49; Arrian, Indica, xliii. 13. Strabo 
(xvii. p. 837) saw KyrfinS from the sea in sailing by, and was struck 
with the view : he does not appear to have landed. 

The results of modern observation in that country are given in the 
Viaggio of Della Celia and in the exploring expedition of Captain 
Beechey : see an interesting summary in the History of the Barbary 
States, by Dr. Bussell (Edinburgh, 1835), ch. v. p. 160-171. The 
chapter on this subject (c. 6) in Thrige’s Historia Cyrends is defective, 
as the author seems never to have seen the careful and valuable obser- 
vations of Captain Beechey, and proceeds chiefly on the statements of 
Della Celia. 

I refer briefly to a few among the many interesting notices of Captain 
Beechey. For the site of the ancient Hesperides (Bengazi), and the 
“ beautiful fertile plain near it, extending to the foot of a long chain of 
mountains about fourteen miles distant to the south-eastward/' — see 
Beechey, Expedition, ch. xi. p. 287-315; "a great many date-palm 
trees in the neighbourhood" (ch. xii. p. 340-345). 

The distance between Bengazi (Hesperides) and Ptolemeta (Ptole- 
mais, the port of Barka) is fifty-seven geographical miles, along a fer- 
tile and beautiful plain, stretching from the mountains to the sea. 
Between these two was situated the ancient Teucheira (ib. ch. xii. 
p. 347 ) , about thirty-eight miles from Hesperides (p. 349), in a country 
highly productive wherever it is cultivated (p. 350-355). Exuberant 
vegetation exists near the deserted Ptolemeta (or Ptolemais) after the 
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well as corn, while the extensive district between 
these towns, composed of alternate mountain, wood 
and plain, was eminently suited for pasture and 
cattle-breeding; and the ports were secure, pre- 
senting conveniences for the intercourse of the 
Greek trader with Northern Africa, such as were 
not to be found along all the coast of the Great 
Syrtis westward of Hesperides. Abundance of ap- 
plicable land — great diversity both of climate and 
of productive season, between the sea-side, the low 
hill, and the upper mountain, within a small space, 
so that harvest was continually going on, and fresh 
produce coming in from the earth, during eight 
months of the year — and the monopoly of the va- 
luable plant called tbe Silpbium, which grew no- 
where except in the Kyrenaic region, and the juice 
of which was extensively demanded throughout 
Greece and Italy — led to the rapid growth of Ky- 
rdnd, in spite of serious and renewed political trou- 
bles. And even now, the immense remains which 
still mark its desolate site, the evidences of past 
labour and solicitude at the Fountain of Apollo and 
elsewhere, together with the profusion of excavated 


winter rains (p.364). The circuit of Ptolemais, as measured by the 
rains of its walls, was about three and a half English miles (p. 380). 

The extensive, fertile, and well-watered mountain-plain of Merg&, 
constituting the territory of the ancient Barka (ib. ch. xiii. p. 395-401) : 
the bricks, which the Arabic geographers state to have been exported 
from Barka to Egypt (p. 399)# are noticed by Stephan. Byzant. (v. 
B aptcrj) as constituting the material of the houses at Barka. 

Road from Barka to Kyr6n6 presents continued marks of ancient 
chariot- wheels (ch. xiv. p. 406) ; after passing the plain of Merg6, it 
becomes hilly and woody, u but on approaching Grenna (Kyr6n£) it 
becomes more clear of wood ; the valleys produce fine crops of barley, 
and the hills excellent pasturage for cattle" (p. 409). Luxuriant vege- 
tation after the winter rains in the vicinity of Kyrdnd (ch. xv. p. 465). 


Fertility, 
produce 
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and ornamented tombs, attest sufficiently what the 
grandeur of the place must have been in the days 
of Herodotus and Pindar. So much did the Kyre- 
nseans pride themselves on the Silphium, found 
wild in their back country from the island of Platea 
on the east to the inner recess of the Great Syrtis 
westward — the leaves of which were highly salu- 
brious for cattle and the stalk for man, while the 
root furnished the peculiar juice for export — that 
they maintained it to have first appeared seven 
years prior to the arrival of the first Grecian colo- 
nists in their city 1 . 

But it was not only the properties of the soil 
which promoted the prosperity of Kyrfinfi. Iso- 
kratfis* praises the well-chosen site of that colony 
because it was planted in the midst of indigenous 
natives apt for subjection, and far distant from any 
triteTnett f° rm idable enemies. That the native Libyan tribes 
KyrgnS. were made conducive in an eminent degree to the 
growth of the Greco-Libyan cities, admits of no 
doubt ; and in reviewing the history of these cities, 
we must bear in mind that their population was 
not pure Greek, but more or less mixed, like that 
of the colonies in Italy, Sicily, or Ionia. Though 
our information is very imperfect, we see enough 
to prove that the small force brought over by Bat- 
tus the Stammerer was enabled first to fraternise 
with the indigenous Libyans — next, reinforced by 
additional colonists and availing themselves of the 

1 Theophrast. Hist. PI. vi. 3, 3 ; ix. 1, 7 : Skylax, c. 107. 

* Isokratds, Or. v. ad Philipp, p. 84 (p. 107 ed. Bek.). Th6ra being 
a colony of Lacedaemon, and Kyr6nd of Thfira, Isokrat&a speaks of Ky- 
r£n6 as a colony of Lacedaemon. 
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power of native chiefs, to overawe and subjugate 
them. Kyr6n6 — combined with Barka and Hes- 
perides, both of them sprung from her root 1 — ex- 
ercised over the Libyan tribes between the borders 
of Egypt and the inner recess of the Great Syrtis, 
for a space of three degrees of longitude, an ascend- 
ency similar to that which Carthage possessed 
over the more westerly Libyans near the Lesser 
Syrtis. Within these Kyrensean limits, and farther 
westward along the shores of the Great Syrtis, the 
Libyan tribes were of pastoral habits ; westward, 
beyond the Lake Tritfinis and the Lesser Syrtis®, 
they began to be agricultural. Immediately west- 
ward of Egypt were the Adyrmachidae, bordering 
upon Apis and Marea, the Egyptian frontier towns 9 ; 
they were subject to the Egyptians, and had adopt- 
ed some of the minute ritual and religious obser- 
vances which characterised the region of the Nile. 
Proceeding westward from the Adyrmachidae were 
found the Giligammae, the Asbystae, the Auschisae, 
the Kabales, and the Nasamdnes — the latter of 
whom occupied the south-eastern comer of the 

1 Pindar, Pyth. iv. 26. K vpi)vf)v—a(rrca>v pi(av. In the time of He- 
rodotus these three cities may possibly have been spoken of as a Tri- 
polis ; but no one before Alexander the Great would have understood 
the expression Pentapolis, used under the Romans to denote Kyr£n6, 
Apollonia, Ptolemais, Teucheira, and Berenikd or Hesperides. 

Ptolemais, originally the port of Barka, had become autonomous and 
of greater importance than the latter. 

* The accounts respecting the lake called in ancient times Trit6nis 
are however very uncertain : see Dr. Shaw's Travels in Barbary, p. 127. 
Strabo mentions a lake so called near Hesperides (xvii. p. 836) ; Phe- 
rekydds talks of it as near Irasa (Pherekyd. Fragm. 33 d. ed. Didot). 

* Eratosthenes, born at Kyr£n6 and resident at Alexandria, estimated 

the land -journey between the two at 525 Roman miles (Pliny, H. N. 
v. 6). * 
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Great Syrtis — next, the Makse, Gindanes, Loto- 
phagi, Machlyes, as far as a certain river and lake 
called Trit6n and Tritdnis, which seems to have 
been near the Lesser Syrtis. These last- mentioned 
tribes were not dependent either on Kyr6n6 or on 
Carthage, at the time of Herodotus, nor probably 
during the proper period of free Grecian history 
(600-300 b.c.) : in the third century b.c., the 
Ptolemaic governors of Kyr£n& extended their do- 
minion westward, while Carthage pushed her colo- 
nies and castles eastward, so that the two powers 
embraced between them the whole line of coast 
between the Greater and Lesser Syrtis, meeting at 
the spot called the Altars of the Brothers Philseni 
— so celebrated for its commemorative legend*. 
But even in the sixth century b.c., Carthage was 
jealous of the extension of Grecian colonies along 
this coast, and aided the Libyan Makse (about 510 
b.c.) to expel the Spartan prince Dorieus from his 
settlement near the river Kinyps ; near that spot 
was afterwards planted, by Phenician or Carthagi- 
nian exiles, the town of Leptis Magna* (now Le- 
bida), which does not seem to have existed in the 
time of Herodotus. Nor does the latter historian 
notice the Marmaridse, who appear as the principal 
Libyan tribe near the west of Egypt between the 
age of Skylax and the third century of the Christian 

1 Sallust, Bell. Jugurth. c. 75 ; Valerius Maximus, v. 6. Thrige 
(Histor. Cyr. c. 49) places this division of the Syrtis between Kyr6n6 
and Carthage at some period between 400-330 b.c., anterior to the loss 
of the independence of Kyr6n6 ; but I cannot think that it was earlier 
than the Ptolemies : compare Strabo, xvii. p. 836. 

* The Carthaginian establishment Neapolis is mentioned by Skylax 
(c. 109), and Strabo states that Leptis was another name for the same 
place (xvii. p. 835). 
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sera: some migration or revolution subsequent to 
the time of Herodotus must have brought this 
name into predominance 1 . 

The interior country stretching westward from 
Egypt (along the thirtieth and thirty-first parallel 
of latitude) to the Great Syrtis, and then along the 
southern shore of that gulf, is to a great degree low 
and sandy, and quite destitute of trees ; yet afford- 
ing in many parts water, herbage, and a fertile soil*. 

1 Skylax, c. 107 ; Vopiscus, Vit. Prob. c. 9 ; Strabo, xvii. p. 838 ; 
Pliny, H. N. v. 5. From the Libyan tribe Marmaridse was derived the 
name Marmarika applied to that region. 

* rcmiuri) tc Ka\ (Herodot. iv. 191) ; Sallust, Bell. Jugur- 

thin. c. 17. 

Captain Beechey points out the mistaken conceptions which have 
been entertained of this region : — 

" It is not only in the works of early writers that we find the nature 
of the Syrtis misunderstood ; for the whole of the space between Me- 
snrata («. e, the cape which forms the western extremity of the Great 
Syrtis) and Alexandria is described by Leo Africanus, under the title 
of Barca, as a wild and desert country, where there is neither water nor 
land capable of cultivation. He tells us that the most powerful among 
the Mahometan invaders possessed themselves of the fertile parts of the 
coast, leaving the others only the desert for their abode, exposed to all 
the miseries and privations attendant upon it ; for this desert (he con- 
tinues) is far removed from any habitations, and nothing is produced 
there whatever. So that if these poor people would have a supply of 
grain, or of any other articles necessary to their existence, they are 
obliged to pledge their children to the Sicilians who visit the coast ; 
who, on providing them with these things, carry off the children they 
have received 

" It appears to be chiefly from Leo Africanus that modern historians 
have derived their idea of what they term the district and desert of 
Barca. Yet the whole of the Cyrenaica is comprehended within the 
limits which they assign to it ; and the authority of Herodotus, without 
citing any other, would be amply sufficient to prove that this tract of 
country not only was no desert, but was at all times remarkable for its 
fertility The impression left upon our minds, after reading the ac- 

count of Herodotus, would be much more consistent with the appear- 
ance and peculiarities of both, in their actual state, than that which 

would result from the description of any succeeding writer The 

district of Barca, including all the country between Mesurata and 

VOL. IV. B 
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But the maritime region north of this, constituting 
the projecting bosom of the African coast from the 
island of Platea (Gulf of Bomba) on the east to 
Hesperides (Bengazi) on the west, is of a totally 
different character ; covered with mountains of con- 
siderable elevation, which reach their highest point 
near Kyr6n6, interspersed with productive plain and 
valley, broken by frequent ravines which carry off 
the winter torrents into the sea, and never at any 
time of the year destitute of water. It is this latter 
advantage that causes them to be now visited every 
summer by the Bedouin Arabs, who flock to the 
inexhaustible Fountain of Apollo and to other parts 
of the mountainous region from Kyrdnd to Hespe- 
rides, when their supply of water and herbage fails 
in the interior 1 ; and the same circumstance must 

Alexandria, neither is, nor ever was, so destitute and barren as has 
been represented : the part of it which constitutes the Cyrenaica is 
capable of the highest degree of cultivation, and many parts of the 
Syrtis afford excellent pasturage, while some of it is not only adapted 
to cultivation, but does actually produce good crops of barley and 
dburra/* (Captain Beechey, Expedition to Northern Coast of Africa, 
ch. x. pp. 263, 265, 267* 269 : comp. ch. xi. p. 321.) 

1 Justin, xiii. 7* “ amoenitatem loci et fontiutn ubertatem.** Captain 
Beechey notices this annual migration of the Bedouin Arabs : — 

“ Teucheira (on the coast between Hesperides and Barka) abounds 
in wells of excellent water, which are reserved by the Arabs for their 
summer consumption, and only resorted to when the more inland sup- 
plies are exhausted : at other times it is uninhabited. Many of the 
excavated tombs are occupied as dwelling-houses by the Arabs during 
their summer visits to that part of the coast/* (Beechey, Exp. to North. 
Afric. ch. xii. p. 354.) 

And about the wide mountain plain, or table-land of Mergd, the site 
of the ancient Barka, “ The water from the mountains enclosing the 
plain settles in pools and lakes in different parts of this spacious valley ; 
and affords a constant supply, during the summer months, to the Arabs 
who frequent it.** (ch. xiii. p. 390.) The red earth which Captain 
Beechey observed in this plain is noticed by Herodotus in regard to 
Libya (ii. 12). Stephan. Byz. notices also the bricks used in building 
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have operated in ancient times to hold the Nomadic 
Libyans in a sort of dependence on Kyr£n6 and 
Barka. Kyr£n6 appropriated the maritime por- 
tion of the territory of the Libyan Asbystae 1 : the 
Auschisae occupied the region south of Barka, touch- 
ing the sea near Hesperides, the Kabales near Teu- 
cheira in the territory of Barka. Over the interior 
spaces these Libyan Nomads, with their cattle and 
twisted tents, wandered unrestrained, amply fed 
upon meat and milk 8 , clothed in goat skins, and 
enjoying better health than any people known to 
Herodotus : their breed of horses was excellent, and 
their chariots or waggons with four horses could 
perform feats admired even by Greeks : it was to 
these horses that the princes 9 and magnates of Ky- 

(v. Bdpuff), Derna, too, to the eastward of Cyrene on the sea-coast, is 
amply provided with water (ch. xvi. p. 471). 

About Kyr£n6 itself. Captain Beechey states : — " During the time, 
about a fortnight, of our absence from Cyrene, the changes which had 
taken place in the appearance of the country about it were remarkable. 
We found the hills on our return covered with Arabs, their camels, 
flocks, and herds; the scarcity of water in the interior at this time 
having driven the Bedouins to the mountains, and particularly to 
Cyrene, where the springs afford at ail times an abundant supply. The 
corn was all cut, and the high grass and luxuriant vegetation, which 
we had found it so difficult to wade through on former occasions, had 
been eaten down to the roots by the cattle." (ch. xviii. pp. 517# 520). 

The winter rains are also abundant, between January and March, at 
Bengazi (the ancient Hesperides) : sweet springs of water near the 
town (ch. xi. pp. 282, 315, 327)* About Ptolemeta, or Ptolemais, the 
port of the ancient Barka, ib. ch. xii. p. 363. 

1 Herodot. iv. 170-171. napaXla oxfrobpa tvbalpuov. Strabo, ii. p. 131. 
jr okvftrjkov ko\ irokvKapnarrfoas Pindar. Pyth. ix. 7. 

* Herodot. iv. 186, 187, 189# 190. 'Sop&bes gpco^xryot Ka\ yakaxro- 
n&rai. Pindar, Pyth. ix. 127, hnrfvral NopaSis. Pompon. Mela, i. 8. 

* See the fourth, fifth and ninth Pythian Odes of Pindar. In the 
description given by Sophoklta (Electra, 695) of the Pythian contest, 
in which pretence is made that Orestes has perished, ten contending 
chariots are supposed, of which two are Libyan from Barka ; of the 
remaining eight, one only comes from each place named. 

E 2 
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Mranen of r6n6 and Barka often owed the success of their 
chariots in the games of Greece. The Libyan Na- 
sam&nes, leaving their cattle near the sea, were in 
the habit of making an annual journey up the 
country to the Oasis of Augila for the purpose of 
gathering the date-harvest 1 , or of purchasing dates, 
and the Bedouin Arabs from Bengazi still make this 
same journey annually, carrying up their wheat and 
barley, for the same purpose. Each of the Libyan 
tribes was distinguished by a distinct mode of cut- 
ting the hair, and by some peculiarities of religious 
worship, though generally all worshiped the Sun and 
the Moon 2 . But in the neighbourhood of the Lake 
Trit&nis (seemingly the western extremity of Gre- 
cian coasting trade in the time of Herodotus, who 
knows little beyond, and begins to appeal to Car- 
thaginian authorities) , the Grecian deities Poseid6n 
and Ath6n6, together with the legend of Jason and 
the Argonauts, had been localised : there were 
moreover current prophecies announcing that one 
hundred Hellenic cities were destined one day to be 
founded round the lake — and that one city in the 
island Phla, surrounded by the lake, was to be 
planted by the Lacedaemonians 3 . These indeed 
were among the many unfulfilled prophecies which 
from every side cheated the Grecian ear, proceeding 
in this case probably from Kyrenaean or Theraean 
traders, who thought the spot advantageous for 
settlement, and circulated their own hopes under 


1 Herodot. iv. 172-182. Compare Hornemann’s Travels in Africa, 

p. 48, and Heeren, Verkehr und Handel der Alien Welt, Th. ii. Abth.l. 
Abschnitt vi. p. 226. 

* Herodot iv. 175-188. 1 Herodot. iv. 178, 179, 195, 196. 
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the form of divine assurances. It was about the 
year 510 b.c.' that some of these Theraeans con- 
ducted the Spartan prince Dorieus to found a co- 
lony in the fertile region of Kinyps, belonging to 
the Libyan Makae ; but Carthage was interested in 
preventing the extension of Greek settlements west- 
ward, and aided the Libyans in driving him out. 

The Libyans in the immediate neighbourhood of Mfrtnr eof 
Kvr6n6 were materially changed by the establish- Libyan in- 

• r , .vi . habitants at 

ment of that town, and constituted a large part — at KyrSnS. 
first probably far the largest part — of its constituent 
population. Not possessing that fierce tenacity of 
habits which the Mahomedan religion has impressed 
upon the Arabs of the present day, they were open 
to the mingled influence of constraint and seduction 
applied by Grecian settlers, and in the time of 
Herodotus, the Kabales and the Asbystae of the in- 
terior had come to copy Kyrenaean tastes and cus- 
toms 9 . The Theraean colonists, having obtained 
not merely the consent but even the guidance of 
the natives to their occupation of Kyr6n6, consti- 
tuted themselves like privileged Spartan citizens in 
the midst of Libyan Perioeki 8 : they seem to have 
married Libyan wives, so that Herodotus describes 
the women of Kyr6n£ and Barka as following, even 
in his time, religious observances indigenous and 
not Hellenic 4 . Even the descendants of the primi- 

1 Herodot. iv. 42. 

* Herodot. iv. 170. v6fwvs &€ rovs n\ti<rrovs fup**ar$cu tmrydevovo-i 
rovr K vprjpcutav. 

9 Herodot. iv. 161. Brjpalwp koX t£>v ncpioitcwp, &c. 

4 Herodot. iv. 186-189. Compare also the story in Pindar, Pyth. ix. 

109-126, about Alexidamus, the ancestor of Telesikratfis the Kyrenaean ; 
how the former won, by his swiftness in running, a Libyan maiden 
daughter of Antaeus of Irasa — and Kallimachus, Hymn. Apoll. 86. 
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tive cekist Battus were semi-Libyan, for Herodotus 
gives us the curious information that Battus was 
the Libyan word for a king, and deduces from it 
the just inference that the name Battus was not 
originally personal to the cekist, but acquired in 
Libya first as a title 1 ; and that it afterwards passed 
to his descendants as a proper name. For eight 
generations the reigning princes were called Battus 
and Arkesilaus, the Libyan denomination alterna- 
ting with the Greek, until the family was finally 
deprived of its power. Moreover we find the chief 
of Barka, kinsman of Arkesilaus of Kyr6n6, bearing 
the name of Alazir ; a name certainly not Hellenic, 
and probably Libyan 8 . We are therefore to conceive 
the first Thersean colonists as established in their 
lofty fortified post Kyr6n6, in the centre of Libyan 
Periceki, till then strangers to walls, to arts, and 
perhaps even to cultivated land. Probably these 
Periceki were always subject and tributary, in a 
greater or less degree, though they continued for 
half a century to retain their own king. 

To these rude men the Therseans communicated 
the elements of Hellenism and civilization, not 
without receiving themselves much that was non- 
Hellenic in return; and perhaps the reactionary 
influence of the Libyan element against the Hel- 
lenic might have proved the stronger of the two, 
had they not been reinforced by new-comers from 
Greece. After forty years of Battus the CEkist, 
(about 630-590 b.c.) and sixteen years of his son 
Arkesilaus (about 590-574 b.c.), a second Battus 8 

1 Herodot. iv. 155. * Herodot. iv. 164. 

1 Respecting tbe chronology of the Battiad princes, see Bocckh, ad 
Pindar. Pyth. iv. p. 265, and Thrige, Histor. Cyrenes, p. 127, ®eq. 
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succeeded, called Battus the Prosperous, to mark 
the extraordinary increase of Kyr£n6 during his 
presidency. The Kyrenseans under him took pains 
to invite new settlers from all parts of Greece with- 
out distinction — a circumstance deserving notice in 
Grecian colonization, which usually manifested a 
preference for certain races, if it did not positively 
exclude the rest. To every new-comer was pro- 
mised a lot of land, and the Delphian priestess stre- 
nuously seconded the wishes of the Kyrenseans, 
proclaiming that “ whosoever should reach the place 
too late for the land-division, would have reason to 
repent it.” The promise of new land, as well as 
the sanction of the oracle, were doubtless made 
public at all the games and meetings of Greeks, and 
a large number of new colonists embarked for Ky- 
rdnd : the exact number is not mentioned, but we 
must conceive it to have been very great, when we 
are told that during the succeeding generation, not 
less than 7000 Grecian hoplites of Kyr£n6 perished 
by the hands of the revolted Libyans — yet leaving 
both the city itself and its neighbour Barka still 
powerful. The loss of so great a number as 7000 
Grecian hoplites has very few parallels throughout 
the whole history of Greece. In fact, this second 
migration, during the government of Battus the 
Prosperous, which must have taken place between 
574-554 b.c., ought to be looked upon as the mo- 
ment of real and effective colonization for Kyr£ne : 
it was on this occasion probably that the port of 
Apollonia, which afterwards came to equal the city 
itself in importance, was first occupied and fortified 
— for this second swarm of immigrants came by 
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sea direct, while the original colonists had reached 
Kyr6n£ by land from the island of Platea through 
Irasa. The fresh immigrants came from Pelopon- 
nesus, Krete, and some other islands of the Aegean. 
IriiTthe To furnish so many new lots of land, it was either 
n*«ve u- necessary, or it was found expedient, to dispossess 
many of the Libyan Perioeki, who found their situa- 
tion in other respects also greatly changed for the 
worse. The Libyan king Adikran, himself among 
the sufferers, implored ' aid from Aprils king of 
Egypt, then in the height of his power ; and sent 
to declare himself and his people Egyptian subjects, 
like their neighbours the Adyrmachidae. The Egyp- 
tian prince accepted the offer, and despatched a large 
military force of the native soldier-caste, who were 
constantly in station at the western frontier-town 
Marea, by the route along shore to attack Kyr6n6. 
They were met at Irasa by the Greeks of Kyrdnd, 
and being totally ignorant of Grecian arms and 
tactics, experienced a defeat so complete that few 
of them reached home 1 . The consequences of this 
disaster in Egypt, where it caused the transfer of 
the throne from Aprils to Amasis, have been no- 
ticed in a former chapter. 

Of course the Libyan Periceki were put down, 
and the redivision of lands near Kyr£n6 among the 
Greek settlers accomplished, to the great increase 
of the power of the city. And the reign of Battus 
the Prosperous marks a flourishing sera in the town, 
and a large acquisition of land-dominion, antecedent 
to years of dissension and distress. The Kyrenseans 
came into intimate alliance with Amasis king of 

1 Hcrodot. iv. 159. 
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Egypt, who encouraged Grecian connection in every 
way, and who even took to wife Ladik£, a woman 
of the Battiad family at Kyrdnd, so that the Libyan 
Perioeki lost all chance of Egyptian aid against the 
Greeks 1 * . 

New prospects, however, were opened to them ArkesiUu. 
during the reign of Arkesilaus the Second, son of prinee^ n 
Battus the Prosperous (about 554-544 b.c.). The mSfortiie * 
behaviour of this prince incensed and alienated his feri ty 
own brothers, who raised a revolt against him, se- ^onof 
ceded with a portion of the citizens, and induced a 
number of the Libyan Perioeki to take part with 
them. They founded the Greco-Libyan city of 
Barka, in the territory of the Libyan Auschisae, about 
twelve miles from the coast, distant from Kyr£n6 by 
sea about seventy miles to the westward : the space 
between the two, and even beyond Barka as far as 
the more westerly Grecian colony called Hesperides, 
was in the days of Skylax provided with commo- 
dious ports for refuge or landing 3 : at what time 
Hesperides was founded we do not know, but it 
existed about 510 b.c.® Whether Arkesilaus ob- 
structed the foundation of Barka is not certain ; 
but he marched the Kyrenaean forces against those 
revolted Libyans who had joined it. Unable to 
resist, the latter fled for refuge to their more easterly 
brethren near the borders of Egypt, and Arkesilaus 
pursued them. At length, in a district called Leu- 
kdn, the fugitives found an opportunity of attacking 


1 Herodot. ii. 180-181. 

3 Herodot. iv. 160; Skylax, c. 107; Hekataeu9, Fragm. 300, ed. 
Klansen. 

* Herodot. iv. 204. 
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him at such prodigious advantage, that they almost 
destroyed the Kyrensean army, 7000 hoplites (as 
has been before intimated) being left dead on the 
field. Arkesilaus did not long survive this disaster : 
he was strangled during sickness by his brother 
Learchus, who aspired to the throne ; but Eryx6, 
widow of the deceased prince 1 , avenged the crime 
by causing Learchus to be assassinated. 

Third* * r ^ iat the credit of the Battiad princes was im- 
lameman — paired by such a series of disasters and enormities, 
DemflnaZ we can readily believe ; but it received a still greater 
shock from the circumstance, that Battus the Third, 
son and successor of Arkesilaus, was lame and de- 
formed in his feet. To be governed by a man thus 
personally disabled, was in the minds of the Kyre- 
naeans an indignity not to be borne, as well as an 
excuse for pre-existing discontents ; and the reso- 
lution was taken to send to the Delphian oracle for 
advice. They were directed by the priestess to 
invite from Mantineia a moderator empowered to 
close discussions and provide a scheme of govern- 
ment — the Mantineans selecting Demdnax, one of 
the wisest of their citizens, to solve the same pro- 
blem which bad been committed to Solon at Athens. 
By his arrangement, the regal prerogative of the 
Battiad line was terminated, and a republican go- 
vernment established seemingly about 543 b.c. ; the 

1 Herodot. iv. 160. Plutarch (De Virtutibus Mulier. p. 261) and 
Polyaenus (viii. 41) give various details of this stratagem on the part of 
Eryx6 ; Learchus being in love with her. Plutarch also states that 
Learchus maintained himself as despot for some time by the aid of 
Egyptian troops from Amasis, and committed great cruelties. His 
story has too much the air of a romance to be transcribed into the text, 
nor do 1 know from what authority it is taken. 
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dispossessed prince retaining both the landed do- 
mains 1 and the various sacerdotal functions which 
had belonged to his predecessors. Respecting the 
government, as newly framed, however, Herodotus 
unfortunately gives us hardly any particulars. De- 
mftnax classified the inhabitants of Kyr6n6 into three 
tribes ; composed of — 1 . Theraeans with their Libyan 
Periceki ; 2. Greeks who had come from Pelopon- 
nesus and Krete ; 3. such Greeks as had come from 
all other islands in the iEgean. It appears too that a 
senate was constituted, taken doubtless from these 
three tribes, and we may presume, in equal propor- 
tion. It seems probable that there had been before no 
constitutional classification, nor political privilege, 
except what was vested in the Therseans — that these 
latter, the descendants of the original colonists, were 
the only persons hitherto known to the constitution — 
and that the remaining Greeks, though free landed 
proprietors and hoplites, were not permitted to act 
as an integral part of the body politic, nor distri- 
buted in tribes at all*. The whole powers of go- 

1 Herodot. iv. 161. T<p flaaCKti B drrto rtpcvca *£ika>v tea l ipaxrvvas, 
ra SXXa wavra rh irpdrcpov d\ov ol 0a<rt\(is c? ptcrov rtf firjptp lOtpc*. 

I construe the word repevea as meaning all the domains, doubtless 
large, which had belonged to the Battiad princes ; contrary to Thrige 
(Historia Cyr£n6s, ch. 38. p. 150), who restricts the expression to re- 
venues derived from sacred property. The reference of Wesseling to 
Hesych. — Borrow <rtX</>tov — is of no avail for illustrating this passage. 

The supposition of O. Muller, that the preceding king had made him- 
self despotic by means of Egyptian soldiers, appears to me not probable 
and not admissible upon the simple authority of Plutarch's romantic 
story, when we take into consideration the silence of Herodotus. Nor 
is he correct in affirming that Dem6nax “ restored the supremacy of the 
community : ” that legislator superseded the old kingly political privi- 
leges, and framed a new constitution (see O. Miiller, History of Do- 
rians, b. iii. ch. 9. s. 13). 

* Both O. Muller (Dor. b. iii. 4, 5) and Thrige (Hist. Cyren. c. 38. 
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vernment — up to this time vested in the Battiad 
princes, subject only to such check, how effective 
we know not, which the citizens of Theraean origin 
might be able to interpose — were now transferred 
from the prince to the people, that is, to certain 
individuals or assemblies chosen somehow from 
among all the citizens. There existed at Kyr6n6, 
as at Thfira and Sparta, a board of Ephors, and a 
band of three hundred armed police 1 , analogous to 
those who were called the Hippeis or Horsemen at 
Sparta : whether these were instituted by Dem6nax, 
we do not know, nor does the identity of titular 
office, in different states, afford safe ground for in- 
ferring identity of power. This is particularly to 
be remarked with regard to the Perioeki at KyrSnG, 
who were perhaps more analogous to the Helots 
than to the Perioeki of Sparta : the fact that the 
Perioeki were considered in the new constitution as 
belonging specially to the Theraean branch of citi- 
zens, shows that these latter still continued a privi- 
leged order, like the Patricians with their Clients at 
Rome in relation to the Plebs. 

p. 148) speak of Dembnax as having abolished the old tribes and cre- 
ated new ones. I do not conceive the change in this manner. Demd- 
nax did not abolish any tribes, but distributed for the first time the 
inhabitants into tribes. It is possible indeed that before his time the 
Thereans of Kyr£n6 may have been divided among themselves into 
distinct tribes ; but the other inhabitants, having immigrated from a 
great number of different places, had never before been thrown into 
tribes at all. Some formal enactment or regulation was necessary for 
this purpose, to define and sanction that religious, social, and political 
communion which went to make up the idea of the Tribe. It is not to 
be assumed, as a matter of course, that there must necessarily have 
been tribes anterior to Demfinax, among a population so miscellaneous 
in its origin. 

1 Hesychius, Tpicucdrioi ; Eustath. ad Horn. Odyss. p. 303 ; Hera- 
kleid£s Pontic. De Polit. c. 4. 
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That the re-arrangement introduced by Demdnax 
was wise, consonant to the general current of Greek 
feeling, and calculated to work well, there is good 
reason to believe ; and no discontent within would 
have subverted it without the aid of extraneous force. 
Battus the Lame acquiesced in it peaceably during 
his life ; but his widow and his son, Pheretimd and 
Arkesilaus, raised a revolt after his death and tried 
to regain by force the kingly privileges of the family. 
They were worsted and obliged to flee — the mother 
to Cyprus, the son to Samos — where both employed 
themselves in procuring foreign arms to invade and 
conquer Kyrdnd. Though Pheretimd could obtain 
no effective aid from Euelthdn prince of Salamis in 
Cyprus, her son was more successful in Samos, by 
inviting new Greek settlers to Kyrfinfi, under pro- 
mise of a redistribution of the land. A large body of 
emigrants joined him on this promise ; the period 
seemingly being favourable to it, since the Ionian 
cities had not long before become subject to Persia, 
and were discontented with the yoke. But before 
he conducted this numerous band against his native 
city, he thought proper to ask the advice of the 
Delphian oracle. Success in the undertaking was 
promised to him, but moderation and mercy after 
success was emphatically enjoined, on pain of losing 
his life ; and the Battiad race was declared by the 
god to be destined to rule at Kyr6n£ for eight gene- 
rations, but no longer — as far as four princes named 
Battus and four named Arkesilaus 1 . “ More than 

1 Herodot. iv. 163. *Ett1 rtaatpas Barrow, teal 'A/>«cf<nX<W 
rtatrepas, dido ? vpuv Ao^itjs fSatrCkeutiv Kvprjvrjr n\(ov pevroi tovtov 
ovd « ntipacrScu napcuvtci. 
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such eight generations (said the Pythia), Apollo for- 
bids the Battiads even to aim at.” This oracle was 
doubtless told to Herodotus by Kyrensean inform- 
ants when he visited their city after the final de- 
position of the Battiad princes, which took place 
in the person of the fourth Arkesilaus, between 
460-450 b.c. ; the invasion of Kyr6n6 by Arkesi- 
laus the Third, sixth prince of the Battiad race, to 
which the oracle professed to refer, having occurred 
about 530 b.c. The words placed in the mouth of 
thepriestess doubtless date from the later of thesetwo 
periods, and afford a specimen of the way in which 
pretended prophecies are not only made up by ante- 
dating after-knowledge, but are also so contrived 
as to serve a present purpose ; for the distinct pro- 
hibition of the god “ not even to aim at a longer 
lineage than eight Battiad princes,” seems plainly 
intended to deter the partisans of the dethroned 
family from endeavouring to reinstate them, 
violence* Arkesilaus the Third, to whom this prophecy pur- 
under A r- ports to have been addressed, returned with his 
ketUaus the PheretimS and his army of new colonists to 

KyrfinA He was strong enough to carry all be- 
fore him — to expel some of his chief opponents and 
seize upon others, whom he sent to Cyprus to be de- 
stroyed ; though the vessels were driven out of their 
course by storms to the peninsula of Knidus, where 
the inhabitants rescued the prisoners and sent them 
toThdra. Other Kyrenseans, opposed to the Battiads, 
took refuge in a lofty private tower, the property 
of Agldmachus, wherein Arkesilaus caused them 
all to be burnt, heaping wood around and setting 
it on fire. But after this career of triumph and 
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revenge, he became conscious that he had departed 
from the mildness enjoined to him by the oracle, 
and sought to avoid the punishment which it had 
threatened by retiring from KyrfinA At any rate, 
he departed from Kyr£n6 to Barka, to the resi- 
dence of the Barksean prince his kinsman Alazir, 
whose daughter he had married. But he found in 
Barka some of the unfortunate men who had fled 
from Kyr£n6 to escape him : these exiles, aided by 
a few Barkseans, watched for a suitable moment to 
assail him in the market-place, and slew him to- 
gether with his kinsman the prince Alazir’. 

The victory of Arkesilaus at Kyr6n£, and his 
assassination at Barka, are doubtless real facts ; but 
they seem to have been compressed together and 
incorrectly coloured, in order to give to the death 
of the Kyrensean prince the appearance of a divine 
judgment. For the reign of Arkesilaus cannot 
have been very short, since events of the utmost 
importance occurred within it : the Persians under 
Kambys6s conquered Egypt, and both the Kyre- 
nsean and the Barksean prince sent to Memphis to 
make their submission to the conqueror — offering 
presents and imposing upon themselves an annual 
tribute : the presents of the Kyrenseans, 500 minse 
of silver, were considered by Kambys6s so con- 
temptibly small, that he took hold of them at once 
and threw them among his soldiers. And at the 
moment when Arkesilaus died, Aryandes the Per- 
sian satrap after the death of Kambysds is found 
established in Egypt 8 . 

1 Herodot. hr. 163-164. s H«rodot. Hi. 13 ; hr. 165-166. 
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b.c. 517- 
513. 
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Daring the absence of Arkesilaus at Barka, his 
mother Pheretimd had acted as regent, taking her 
place at the discussions in the senate ; but when 
his death took place, and the feeling against the 
Battiads manifested itself 6trongly at Barka, she 
did not feel powerful enough to put it down, and 
went to Egypt to solicit aid from Aryandes. The 
satrap, being made to believe that Arkesilaus had 
met his death in consequence of steady devotion to 
the Persians, sent a herald to Barka to demand the 
men who had slain him. The Barkseans assumed 
the collective responsibility of the act, saying that 
he had done them injuries both numerous and se- 
vere — a farther proof that his reign cannot have 
been very short. On receiving this reply, the 
satrap immediately despatched a powerful Persian 
armament, land-force as well as sea-force, in fulfil- 
ment of the designs of Pheretimd against Barka. 
They besieged the town for nine months, trying to 
storm, to batter, and to undermine the walls 1 ; but 
their efforts were vain, and it was taken at last only 
by an act of the grossest perfidy. Pretending to re- 
linquish the attempt in despair, the Persian general 
concluded a treaty with the Barkaeans, wherein it 
was stipulated that the latter should continue’ to pay 
tribute to the Great King, but that the army should 
retire without farther hostilities : “I swear it (said 
the Persian general), and my oath shall hold good, 
as long as this earth shall keep its place.” But 
the spot on which the oaths were exchanged had 

1 Polyanus (Strateg. vii. 28) gives a narrative in many respects dif- 
ferent from this of Herodotus. 
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been fraudulently prepared : a ditch had been ex- 
cavated and covered with hurdles, upon which 
again a surface of earth had been laid. The Bar- 
k scans, confiding in the oath, and oveijoyed at their 
liberation, immediately opened their gates and re- 
laxed their guard; while the Persians, breaking 
down the hurdles and letting fall the superimposed 
earth, so that they might comply with the letter of 
their oath, assaulted the city and took it without 
difficulty. 

Miserable was the fate which PheretimS had in Capture of 

. Barka by 

reserve for these entrapped prisoners. She cruci- perfidy— 
fied the chief opponents of herself and her late son pberetim! 
around the walls, on which were also affixed the 
breasts of their wives : then, with the exception of 
such of the inhabitants as were Battiads and no- 
way concerned in the death of Arkesilaus, she con- 
signed the rest to slavery in Persia. They were 
carried away captive into the Persian empire, where 
Darius assigned to them a village in Baktria as 
their place of abode, which still bore the name of 
Barka, even in the days of Herodotus. 

During the course of this expedition, it appears, 
the Persian army advanced as far as Hesperides, 
and reduced many of the Libyan tribes to subjec- 
tion : these, together with Kyrfinfi and Barka, figure 
among the tributaries and auxiliaries of Xerxes in 
his expedition against Greece. And when the 
army returned to Egypt, by order of Aryandfis, they 
were half inclined to seize Kyrfinfi itself in their 
way, though the opportunity was missed and the 
purpose left unaccomplished 1 . 

1 Herodot. iv. 203-204. 
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Pheretim£ accompanied the retreating army to 
Egypt, where she died shortly of a loathsome 
disease, consumed by worms ; thus showing (says 
Herodotus 1 ) that “ excessive cruelty in revenge 
brings down upon men the displeasure of the 
gods.” It will be recollected that iu the veins of 
this savage woman the Libyan blood was inter- 
mixed with the Grecian. Political enmity in Greece 
Proper kills — but seldom, if ever, mutilates — or 
sheds the blood of women. 

We thus leave Kyr6n6 and Barka again subject 
to Battiad princes, at the same time that they are 
tributaries of Persia. Another Battus and another 
Arkesilaus have to intervene before the glass of 
this worthless dynasty is run out, between 460-450 
b.c. I shall not at present carry the reader’s at- 
tention to this last Arkesilaus, who stands honoured 
by two chariot victories in Greece, and two fine 
odes of Pindar. 

The victory of the third Arkesilaus, and the re- 
storation of the Battiads, broke up the equitable 
constitution established by Dem6nax. His triple 
classification into tribes must have been completely 
remodelled, though we do not know how ; for the 
number of new colonists whom Arkesilaus intro- 
duced must have necessitated a fresh distribution 
of land, and it is extremely doubtful whether the 
relation of the Theraean class of citizens with their 
Perioeki, as established by Demftnax, still continued 
to subsist. It is necessary to notice this fact, be- 
cause the arrangements of Dem6nax are spoken of 
by some authors as if they formed the permanent 

1 Herodot. iv. 205. 
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constitution of Kyr£n6 ; whereas they cannot have 
outlived the restoration of the Battiads, nor can 
they even have been revived after that dynasty was 
finally expelled, since the number of new citizens 
and the large change of property, introduced by 
Arkesilaus the Third, would render them inappli- 
cable to the subsequent city. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

PAN-HELLENIC FESTIVALS— OLYMPIC, PYTHIAN, 
NEMEAN AND ISTHMIAN. 

In the preceding chapters I have been under the 
necessity of presenting to the reader a picture alto- 
gether incoherent and destitute of central effect — 
to specify briefly each of the two or three hundred 
towns which agreed in bearing the Hellenic name, 
and to recount its birth and early life, as far as our 
evidence goes — but without being able to point out 
any action and reaction, exploits or sufferings, 
prosperity or misfortune, glory or disgrace, com- 
mon to all. To a great degree, this is a charac- 
teristic inseparable from the history of Greece from 
its beginning to its end, for the only political unity 
which it ever receives is the melancholy unity of 
subjection under all-conquering Rome. Nothing 
short of force will efface in the mind of a free 
Greek the idea of his city as an autonomous and 
separate organization : the village is a fraction, but 
the city is an unit, — and the highest of all political 
units, not admitting of being consolidated with 
others into a ten or a hundred, to the sacrifice of 
its own separate and individual mark. Such is the 
character of the race, both in their primitive coun- 
try and in their colonial settlements — in their early 
as well as in their late history — splitting by natural 
fracture into a multitude of self-administering, in- 
divisible, cities. But that which marks the early 
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historical period before Peisistratus, and which im- 
presses upon it an incoherence at once so fatiguing 
and so irremediable, is, that as yet no causes have 
arisen to counteract this political isolation : each 
city, whether progressive or stationary, prudent or 
adventurous, turbulent or tranquil, follows out its 
own thread of existence, having no partnership or 
common purposes with the rest, and not yet con- 
strained into any active partnership with them by 
any extraneous forces. In like manner, the races 
which on every side surround the Hellenic world 
appear distinct and unconnected, not yet taken up 
into any co-operating mass or system. 

Contemporaneously with the accession of Peisi- 
stratus, this state of things becomes altered both in 
and out of Hellas — the former as a consequence of 
the latter : for at that time begins the formation 
of the great Persian empire, which absorbs into 
itself not only Upper Asia and Asia Minor, but 
also Phenicia, Egypt, Thrace, Macedonia, and a 
considerable number of the Grecian cities them- 
selves ; and the common danger, threatening the 
greater states of Greece Proper from this vast ag- 
gregate, drives them, in spite of great reluctance 
and jealousy, into active union. Hence arises a 
new impulse, counterworking the natural tendency 
to political isolation in the Hellenic cities, and cen- 
tralising their proceedings to a certain extent for 
the two centuries succeeding 560 b.c. ; Athens and 
Sparta both availing themselves of the centralising 
tendencies which had grown out of the Persian war. 
But during the interval between 776-560 b.c., no 
such tendency can be traced even in commence- 
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ment, nor any constraining force calculated to bring 
it about. Even Thucydides, as we may see by his 
excellent preface, knew of nothing during these two 
centuries except separate city-politics and occa- 
sional wars between neighbours : the only event, 
according to him, in which any considerable num- 
ber of Grecian cities were jointly concerned, was 
the war between Chalkis and Eretria, the date of 
which we do not know. In this war, several cities 
took part as allies ; Samos, among others, with 
Eretria — Miletus with Chalkis 1 : how far the alli- 
ances of either may have extended, we have no 
evidence to inform us, but the presumption is that 
no great number of Grecian cities was compre- 
hended in them. Such as it was, however, this 
war between Chalkis and Eretria was the nearest 
approach, and the only approach, to a Pan-Hellenic 
proceeding which Thucydides indicates between the 
Trojan and the Persian wars. Both he and Hero- 
dotus present this early period only by way of pre- 
face and contrast to that which follows — when the 
Pan-Hellenic spirit and tendencies, though never 
at any time predominant, yet counted for a power- 
ful element in history, and sensibly modified the 
universal instinct of city-isolation : they tell us 
little about it, either because they could find no 
trustworthy informants, or because there was no- 
thing in it to captivate the imagination in the same 
manner as the Persian or the Peloponnesian wars. 
From whatever cause their silence arises, it is deeply 
to be regretted, since the phenomena of the two 
centuries from 776-560 b.c., though not susceptible 

1 Thucyd. i. 15. 
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of any central grouping, must have presented the 
most instructive matter for study, had they been 
preserved. In no period of history have there ever 
been formed a greater number of new political 
communities, under much variety of circumstances, 
personal as well as local ; and a few chronicles, 
however destitute of philosophy, reporting the exact 
march of some of these colonies from their com- 
mencement — amidst all the difficulties attendant on 
amalgamation with strange natives, as well as on 
a fresh distribution of land — would have added 
greatly to our knowledge both of Greek character 
and Greek social existence. 

Taking the two centuries now under review, increasing 
then, it will appear that there is not only no grow- to^gious, 
ing political unity among the Grecian states, but a 
tendency even to the contrary — to dissemination unio,u 
and mutual estrangement. Not so, however, in re- 
gard to the other feelings of unity capable of sub- 
sisting between men who acknowledge no common 
political authority — sympathies founded on com- 
mon religion, language, belief of race, legends, 
tastes and customs, intellectual appetencies, sense 
of proportion and artistic excellence, recreative en- 
joyments, &c. On all these points the manifesta- 
tions of Hellenic unity become more and more 
pronounced and comprehensive, in spite of increased 
political dissemination, throughout the same pe- 
riod. The breadth of common sentiment and 
sympathy between Greek and Greek, together with 
the conception of multitudinous periodical meetings 
as an indispensable portion of existence, appears 
decidedly greater in 560 b.c. than it had been a 
century before : it was fostered by the increased 
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conviction of the superiority of Greeks as com- 
pared with foreigners — a conviction gradually more 
and more justified as Grecian art and intellect im- 
proved, and as the survey of foreign countries 
became extended — as well as by the many new 
efforts of men of genius in the field of music, poetry, 
statuary, and architecture, each of whom touched 
chords of feeling belonging to other Greeks hardly 
less than to his own peculiar city. At the same 
time, the life of each peculiar city continues distinct, 
and even gathers to itself a greater abundance of 
facts and internal interests; bo that during the 
two centuries now under review there was in the 
mind of every Greek an increase both of the city- 
feeling and of the Pan-Hellenic feeling, but on the 
other hand a decline of the old sentiment of sepa- 
rate race — Doric, Ionic, zEolic. 

I have already, in my former volume, touched 
upon the many-sided character of the Grecian re- 
ligion, entering as it did into all the enjoyments 
and sufferings, the hopes and fears, the affections 
and antipathies, of the people — not simply imposing 
restraints and obligations, but protecting, multi- 
plying and diversifying all the social pleasures and 
all the decorations of existence. Each city and 
even each village had its peculiar religious festivals, 
wherein the sacrifices to the gods were usually fol- 
lowed by public recreations of one kind or other — 
by feasting on the victims, processional marches, 
singing and dancing, or competition in strong and 
active exercises. The festival was originally local, 
but friendship or communion of race was shown by 
inviting others, non-residents, to partake in its at- 
tractions : in the case of a colony and its metro- 
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polis, it was a frequent practice that citizens of the 
metropolis were honoured with a privileged seat at 
the festivals of the colony, or that one of their 
number was presented with the first taste of the 
sacrificial victim 1 . Reciprocal frequentation of re- 
ligious festivals was thus the standing evidence of 
friendship and fraternity among cities not politi- 
cally united. That it must have existed to a cer- 
tain degree from the earliest days, there can be no 
reasonable doubt ; though in Homer and Hesiod 
we find only the celebration of funeral games, by a 
chief at his own private expense, in honour of his 
deceased father or friend — with all the accompany- 
ing recreations, however, of a public festival, and 
with strangers not only present, but also contending 
for valuable prizes*. Passing to historical Greece 
during the seventh century b.c., we find evidence 
of two festivals, even then very considerable, and 
frequented by Greeks from many different cities 
and districts — the festival at Delos, in honour 
of Apollo, the great place of meeting for Ionians 
throughout the Aegean — and the Olympic games. 

The Homeric Hymn to the Delian Apollo, which 
must be placed earlier than 600 b.c., dwells with 
emphasis on the splendour of the Delian festival, Early 
unrivalled throughout Greece, as it would appear, 'f'theionio 
during all the first period of this history, for wealth, 

1 Thucyd. i. 26. See the tale in Pausanias (v. 25, 1) of the ancient ^ ecl * ne ’ 
chorus sent annually from Mess6n& in Sicily across the strait to Rhe- 
gium, to a local festival of the Rhegians — thirty -five boys with a chorus- 
roaster and a flute-player : on one unfortunate occasion, all of them 
perished in crossing. For the Theory (or solemn religious deputation) 
periodically sent by the Athenians to Delos, see Plutarch, Nicias, c. 3 ; 

Plato, Phaedon, c. 1. p. 58. Compare also Strabo, ix. p. 419, on the 
general subject. 

* Homer, Iliad, xi. 879. xxiii. 679; Hesiod, Opp. Di. 651. 
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finery of attire, and variety of exhibitions as well 
in poetical genius as in bodily activity 1 — equalling 
probably at that time, if not surpassing, the Olym- 
pic games. The complete and undiminished gran- 
deur of this Delian Pan-Ionic festival is one of our 
chief marks of the first period of Grecian history, 
before the comparative prostration of the Ionic 
Greeks through the rise of Persia: it was cele- 
brated periodically in every fourth year, to the 
honour of Apollo and Artemis. It was distin- 
guished from the Olympic games by two circum- 
stances both deserving of notice — first, by inclu- 
ding solemn matches not only of gymnastic, but 
also of musical and poetical excellence, whereas the 
latter had no place at Olympia ; secondly, by the 
admission of men, women and children indiscri- 
minately as spectators, whereas women were for- 
mally excluded from the Olympic ceremony*. Such 
exclusion may have depended in part on the inland 
situation of Olympia, less easily approachable by 
females than the island of Delos ; but even making 
allowance for this circumstance, both the one di- 
stinction and the other mark the rougher character 
of the ^Etolo-Dorians in Peloponnesus. The De- 
lian festival, which greatly dwindle^ away during - 
the subjection of the Asiatic and insular Greeks to 
Persia, was revived afterwards by Athens during 
the period of her empire, when she was seeking in 
every way to strengthen her central ascendency in 
the iEgean ; but though it continued to be osten- 

* Homer, Hymn. Apoll. 150 ; Thucyd. iii. 104. 

3 Pausan. v. 6, 5 ; Julian, N. H. x. 1 ; Thucyd. iii. 104. When Ephe- 
sus, and the festival called Ephesia, had become the great place of Ionic 
meeting, the presence of women was still continued (Dionys. Hal. A. R. 
iv. 25). 
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tatiously celebrated under her management, it never 
regained that commanding sanctity and crowded 
frequentation which we find attested in the Ho- 
meric Hymn to Apollo for its earlier period. 

Very different was the fate of the Olympic fes- Olympic 
tival, on the banks of the Alpheius 1 in Pelopon- their ceie- 
nesus, near the old oracular temple of the Olym- fragcon- 
pian Zeus, which not only grew up uninterruptedly tmu “ ce * 
from small beginnings to the maximum of Pan- 
Hellenic importance, but even preserved its crowds 
of visitors and its celebrity for many centuries after 
the extinction of Greek freedom, and only received 
its final abolition, after more than 1100 years of 
continuance, from the decree of the Christian em- 
peror Theodosius in 394 a.d. I have already re- 
counted in the preceding volume of this history, the 
attempt made by Pheidon, despot of Argos, to re- 
store to the Pisatans, or to acquire for himself, the 
administration of this festival — an event which 
proves the importance of the festival in Pelopon- 
nesus, even so early as 740 b.c. At that time, and 
for some years afterwards, it seems to have been 
frequented chiefly, if not exclusively, by the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants of Central and Western Pelo- 
ponnesus — Spartans, Messenians, Arkadians, Tri- 
phylians, Pisatans, Eleians, and Achaeans* — and it 
forms an important link connecting the iEtolo- 
Eleians, and their privileges as Agonothets to so- 
lemnise and preside over it, with Sparta. From 
the year 720 b.c., we trace positive evidences of 
the gradual presence of more distant Greeks — 

1 Strabo, viii. p. 353 ; Pindar, Olymp. viii. 2 ; Xenophon, Hellen. 
it. 7, 2 ; iii. 2, 22. 

* See K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der Griechischen Staats- Alterthumer, 
sect. 10. 
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Corinthians, Megarians, Boeotians, Athenians, and 
even Smyrneeans from Asia. We observe also 
another proof of growing importance, in the in- 
creased number and variety of matches exhibited 
to the spectators, and in the substitution of the 
simple crown of olive, an honorary reward, in 
place of the more substantial present which the 
Olympic festival and all other Grecian festivals be- 
gan by conferring upon the victor. The humble 
constitution of the Olympic games presented ori- 
ginally nothing more than a match of runners in 
the measured course called the Stadium : a con- 
tinuous series of the victorious runners was formally 
inscribed and preserved by the Eleians, beginning 
with Koroebus in 776 b.c., and was made to serve 
by chronological inquirers from the third century 
b.c. downwards, as a means of measuring the chro- 
nological sequence of Grecian events. It was on 
the occasion of the seventh Olympiad after Koroe- 
bus that Daikl£s the Messenian first received for 
his victory in the stadium no farther recompense 
than a wreath from the sacred olive-tree near Olym- 
pia 1 : the honour of being proclaimed victor was 
found sufficient, without any pecuniary addition. 
But until the fourteenth Olympiad, there was no 
other match for the spectators to witness besides 
that of simple runners in the stadium : on that 
occasion a second race was first introduced, of 
runners in the double stadium, or up and down the 

1 Dionys. Halikarn. Ant. Rom.i. 71 ; Phlegon, De Olympiad, p. 140. 
For an illustration of the stress laid by the Greeks on the purely ho- 
norary rewards of Olympia, and on the credit which they took to them- 
selves as competitors, not for money, but for glory, seeHerodot.viii.26. 
Compare the Scholia on Pindar, Nem.'and Isthm. Argument, p. 425- 
514, ed. Boeckh. 
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course ; in the next or fifteenth Olympiad (720 b.c.) 
a third match, the long course for runners, or several 
times up and down the stadium : there were thus 
three races — the simple Stadium, the double Sta- 
dium or Diaulos, and the long course or Dolichos, 
all for runners — which continued without addition 
until the eighteenth Olympiad, when the wrestling- 
match and the complicated Pentathlon (including 
jumping, running, the quoit, the javelin, and wrest- 
ling) were both added. A farther novelty appears 
in the twenty-third Olympiad (688 b.c.), the boxing- 
match ; and another still more important in the 
twenty-fifth (680 b.c.), the chariot with four full- 
grown horses. This last-mentioned addition is de- 
serving of special notice, not merely as it diversified 
the scene by the introduction of horses, but also 
as it brought in a totally new class of competitors 
— rich men and women, who possessed the finest 
horses and could hire the most skilful drivers, 
without any personal superiority or power of 
bodily display in themselves 1 . The prodigious 
exhibition of wealth in which the chariot proprie- 
tors indulged, is not only an evidence of growing 
importance in the Olympic games, but also served 
materially to increase that importance and to 
heighten the interest of spectators. Two farther 
matches were added in the thirty-third Olympiad 
(648 b.c.) — the Pankration, or boxing and wrestling 

1 See the sentiment of Agesilaus, somewhat contemptuous, respect- 
ing the chariot- race, as described by Xenophon (Agesilaus, ix. 6) ; the 
general feeling of Greece, however, is more in conformity with what 
Thucydides (vi. 16) puts into the mouth of Aikibiad&s, and Xenophon 
into that of Simonides (Xenophon, Hiero, xi. 5). The great respect 
attached to a family which had gained chariot victories is amply at- 
tested : see Herodot. vi. 35, 36, 103, 126— oIkitj T€0ptmr6rpo(f}ot — and 
vi. 70, about Demaratus king of Sparta. 
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conjoined 1 , with the hand unarmed or divested of 
that hard leather cestus* worn by the pugilist, which 
rendered the blow of the latter more terrible, but 
at the same time prevented him from grasping or 
keeping hold of his adversary — and the single race- 
horse. Many other novelties were introduced one 
after the other, which it is unnecessary fully to 
enumerate — the race between men clothed in full 
panoply and bearing each his shield — the different 
matches between boys, analogous to those between 
full-grown men, and between colts, of the same na- 
ture as between full-grown horses. At the maxi- 
mum of its attraction the Olympic solemnity occu- 
pied five days, but until the seventy-seventh Olym- 
piad, all the various matches had been compressed 
into one — beginning at day-break and not always 
closing before dark 3 . The seventy-seventh Olympiad 
follows immediately after the successful expulsiou 
of the Persian invaders from Greece, when the Pan- 


1 Antholog. Palatin. ix. 588 ; vol. ii. p. 299, Jacobs. 

8 The original Greek word for this covering (which surrounded the 
middle hand and upper portion of the fingers, leaving both the ends of 
the fingers and the thumb exposed) was l pas, the word for a thong, 
strap, or whip, of leather : the special word pvpp*j$ seems to have been 
afterwards introduced (Hesy chius, v. ‘I/xdr) : see Homer, Iliad, xxiii. 
686. Cestus, or Caestus, is the Latin word (Virg. ^En. v. 404), the 
Greek word kcot6s is an adjective annexed to ipas — k€ot6v ipavra — 
woXvkcotos ipas (Iliad, xiv. 214. iii. 371). See Pausan. viii. 40, 3, for 
the description of the incident which caused an alteration in this hand- 
covering at the Nemean games : ultimately it was still farther hardened 
by the addition of iron. 

8 *A tffkmv ircpnapipovs d/uXXar- — Pindar, Olymp. v. 6 : compare 
Schol. ad Pindar. Olymp. iii. 33. 

See the facts respecting the Olympic Agdn collected by Cor3ini 
(Dissertationes Agonistic®, Dissert, i. sect. 8, 9, 10), and still more 
amply set forth, with a valuable commentary, by Krause (Olympia, 
oder Darstellung der grossen Olympischen Spiele, Wien 1838, sect. 
8-11 especially). 
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Hellenic feeling had been keenly stimulated by re- 
sistance to a common enemy ; and we may well con- 
ceive that this was a suitable moment for imparting 
additional dignity to the chief national festival. 

We are thus enabled partially to trace the steps 
by which, during the two centuries succeeding 776 
b.c., the festival of the Olympic Zeus in the Pisa- passes from 
tid gradually passed from a local to a national cha- Pan-iiei- * 
racter, and acquired an attractive force capable of rater!**' 
bringing together into temporary union the di- 
spersed fragments of Hellas, from Marseilles to Tre- 
bizond. In this important function it did not long 
stand alone. During the sixth century b.c., three 
other festivals, at first local, became successively 
nationalised — the Pythia near Delphi, the Isthmia 
near Corinth, the Nemea near Klednse, between 
Sikydn and Argos. 

In regard to the Pythian festival, we find a short Py ^ h e ' 8 a " r 
notice of the particular incidents and individuals ^»twai. 
by whom its reconstitution and enlargement were 
brought about — a notice the more interesting, in- 
asmuch as these very incidents are themselves a 
manifestation of something like Pan-Hellenic pa- 
triotism, standing almost alone in an age which 
presents little else in operation except distinct city- 
interests. At the time when the Homeric Hymn to 
the Delphinian Apollo was composed (probably in J^^sute 
the seventh century b.c.), the Pythian festival had Delphi, 
as yet acquired little eminence. The rich and holy 
temple of Apollo was then purely oracular, esta- 
blished for the purpose of communicating to pious 
inquirers “ the counsels of the immortals multi- 
tudes of visitors came to consult it, as well as to 
sacrifice victims and to deposit costly offerings ; 
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but while the god delighted in the sound of the 
harp as an accompaniment to the singing of Paeans, 
he was by no means anxious to encourage horse- 
races and chariot-races in the neighbourhood — 
nay, this psalmist considers that the noise of horses 
would be “ a nuisance,” the drinking of mules a 
desecration to the sacred fountains, and the osten- 
tation of fine-built chariots objectionable 1 , as tend- 
ing to divert the attention of spectators away from 
the great temple and its wealth. From such in- 
conveniences the god was protected by placing his 
sanctuary “ in the rocky Pytho ” — a rugged and 
uneven recess, of no great dimensions, embosomed 
in the southern declivity of Parnassus, and about 
2000 feet above the level of the sea, while the 
topmost Parnassian summits reach a height of 
near 8000 feet. The situation was extremely im- 
posing, but unsuited by nature for the congrega- 
tion of any considerable number of spectators — 
altogether impracticable for chariot-races — and only 
rendered practicable by later art and outlay for 
the theatre as well as for the stadium ; the original 
stadium, when first established, was placed in the 
plain beneath. It furnished little means of sub- 
sistence, but the sacrifices and presents of .visitors 
enabled the ministers of the temple to live in abun- 

1 Horn. Hymn. Apoll. 262. 

Hrjpaveti <r aid ktvtt6s hnvu>v wtceidcov, 

’A pbdptvol t ovprjfs ifji&v UpG> v drr6 irqy{<ov m 
*E v6a nr avBpcmtov jSovX^crcrat daopdaaQai 
0 A ppara t (inrotrjra <al a>*v7rd8eov ktvtt6v tmr<av, 

*H vr)6v T€ plyav #tat KTrjpara trdXX* ivt6vra. 

Also v. 288-394. y vaXcov vrrh Tlapvfjcroio — 484. im^irrvx^ Ilapvijcroio — 
Pindar. Pyth. viii. 90. n v0&pos iv yvaAois — Strabo, ix. p. 418. ir €Tpa>- 
dd x**P l0V * ai Qtarpotibis — Heliodorus, uEthiop. ii. 26 : compare Will. 
Gotte, Das Delphische Orakel (Leipzig 1839), p. 39-42. 
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dance 1 , and gathered together by degrees a village 
around it. Near the sanctuary of Pytho, and about 
the same altitude, was situated the ancient Phocian 
town of Krissa, on a projecting spur of Parnassus 
— overhung above by the line of rocky precipice 
called the Phaedriades, and itself overhanging be- 
low the deep ravine through which flows the river 
Pleistus. On the other side of this river rises the 
steep mountain Kirphis, which projects southward 
into the Corinthian Gulf — the river reaching that 
gulf through the broad Krissaean, or Kirrhaean, 
plain, which stretches westward nearly to the Lo- 
krian town of Amphissa ; a plain for the most part 
fertile and productive, though least so in its east- 
ern part immediately under the Kirphis, where 
the seaport Kirrha was placed 9 . The temple, the 

1 Bw/iot fi tycpfiov, ovrnav r ad £cVor, says Ion (in Euripidls, Ion. 
334) the slave of Apollo, and the verger of his Delphian temple, who 
waters it from the Kastalian spring, sweeps it with laurel boughs, and 
keeps off with his bow and arrows the obtrusive birds (Ion, 105, 143, 
154). Whoever reads the description of Professor Ulrichs (Reisen und 
Forschungen in Griechenland, ch. 7* p* 1 10) will see that the birds — 
eagles, vultures, and crows — are quite numerous enough to have been 
exceedingly troublesome. The whole play of Ion conveys a lively idea 
of the Delphian temple and its scenery, with which Euripides was 
doubtless familiar. 

9 There is considerable perplexity respecting Krissa and Kirrha, and 
it still remains a question among scholars whether the two names de- 
note the same place, or different places ; the former is the opinion of 
O. Muller (Orchomenos, p. 495). Strabo distinguishes the two, Pau- 
sanias identifies them, conceiving no other town to have ever existed 
except the seaport (x. 37, 4). Mannert (Geogr. Gr. Rom. viii. p. 148) 
follows Strabo, and represents them as different. 

I consider the latter to be the correct opinion, upon the grounds, and 
partly also on the careful topographical examination of Professor Ul- 
richs, which affords an excellent account of the whole scenery of Delphi 
(Reisen und Forschungen in Griechenland, Bremen 1840, chapters 1, 
2, 3). The ruins described by him on the high ground near Kastri, 
called the Forty Saints, may fairly be considered as the ruins of Krissa ; 
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oracle, and the wealth of Pytho, belong to the very 
earliest periods of Grecian antiquity ; but the oc- 
tennial solemnity in honour of the god included at 
first no other competition except that of bards, who 
sang each a paean with the harp. It has been 
already mentioned, in my preceding volume, that 
the Amphiktyonic assembly held one of its half- 
yearly meetings near the temple of Pytho, the other 
at Thermopylae. 

In those early times when the Homeric Hymn to 
Apollo was composed, the town of Krissa appears 
to have been great and powerful, possessing all the 
broad plain between Parnassus, Kirphis, and the 
gulf, to which latter it gave its name — and pos- 
sessing also, what was a property not less valuable, 
the adjoining sanctuary of Pytho itself, which the 
Hymn identifies with Krissa, not indicating Delphi 
as a separate place. The Krissseans doubtless de- 
rived great profits from the number of visitors who 
came to visit Delphi, both by land and by sea, and 
Kirrha was originally only the name for their sea- 

the ruins of Kirrha are on the sea-shore near the mouth of the Pleistus. 
The plain beneath might without impropriety be called either the Kris- 
saean or the Kirrhsean plain (Herodot. viii. 32 ; Strabo, is. p. 419). 
Though Strabo was right in distinguishing Krissa from Kirrha, and 
right also in the position of the latter under Kirphis, he conceived in- 
correctly the situation of Krissa ; and his representation that there were 
two wars — in the first of which, Kirrha was destroyed by the Kris- 
BB&ns, while in the second, Krissa itself was conquered by the Am- 
phiktyons — is not confirmed by any other authority. 

The mere circumstance that Pindar gives us in three separate pass- 
ages, K plat}, Kpurcuov, K/houiW (Isth. ii. 26 ; Pyth. v. 49, vi. 18), and 
in five other passages, Kipfo, K Ippat, K ippaOtv (Pyth. iii. 33, vii. 14, 
viii. 26, x. 24, xi. 20), renders it almost certain that the two names be- 
long to different places, and are not merely two different names for the 
same place ; the poet could not in this case have any metrical reason for 
varying the denomination, as the metre of the two words is similar. 
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port. Gradually, however, the port appears to have 
grown in importance at the expense of the town, 
just as Apollonia and Ptolemais came to equal Ky- 
rfin6 and Barka, and as Plymouth Dock has swelled 
into Devonport ; while at the same time, the sanc- 
tuary of Pytho with its administrators expanded 
into the town of Delphi, and came to claim an in- 
dependent existence of its own. The original rela- 
tions between Krissa, Kirrha, and Delphi, were in 
this manner at length subverted, the first declining 
and the two latter rising: the Krissseans found 
themselves dispossessed of the management of the 
temple, which passed to the Delphians, as well as 
of the profits arising from the visitors, whose dis- 
bursements went to enrich the inhabitants of Kirrha. 
Krissa was a primitive city of the Phocian name, 
and could boast of a place as such in the Homeric 
Catalogue, so that her loss of importance was not 
likely to be quietly endured. Moreover, in addition 
to the above facts, already sufficient in themselves 
as seeds of quarrel, we are told that the Kirrhaeans 
abused their position as masters of the avenue to 
the temple by sea, and levied exorbitant tolls on 
the visitors who landed there — a number constantly 
increasing from the multiplication of the transma- 
rine colonies, and from the prosperity of those in 
Italy and Sicily. Besides such offence against the 
general Grecian public, they had also incurred the 
enmity of their Phocian neighbours by outrages 
upon women, Phocian as well as Argeian, who were 
returning from the temple 1 . 

1 Athenseus, xiii. p. 560 ; Abschmis eont. Ktesiphont. c. 36. p. 406 ; 
Strabo, iz. p. 418. Of the Akragallidse, or Kraugallidse, whom ASschinta 
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Thus stood the case, apparently, about 595 b.c., 
when the Amphiktyonic meeting interfered — either 
prompted by the Phocians, or perhaps on their own 
spontaneous impulse, out of regard to the temple 
— to punish the Kirrhaeans. After a war of ten 
years, the first Sacred War in Greece, this object 
was completely accomplished, by a joint force of 
Thessalians under Eurylochus, Sikyonians under 
Kleisthen&i, and Athenians under Alkmaeon ; the 
Athenian Solon being the person who originated 
and enforced in the Amphiktyonic council the pro- 
position of interference. Kirrha appears to have 
made a strenuous resistance until its supplies from 
the sea were intercepted by the naval force of the 
Sikyonian Kleisthends ; and even after the town 
was taken, its inhabitants defended themselves for 
some time on the heights of Kirphis 1 . At length, 
however, they were thoroughly subdued, their town 
was destroyed, or left to subsist merely as a landing- 
place; and the whole adjoining plain was conse- 
crated to the Delphian god, whose domains thus 
touched the sea. Under this sentence, pronounced 
by the religious feeling of Greece, and sanctified 
by a solemn oath publicly sworn and inscribed at 
Delphi, the land was condemned to remain untilled 
and unplanted, without any species of human care, 

mentions along with the Kirrhaeans as another impious race who dwelt 
in the neighbourhood of the god — and who were overthrown along with 
the Kirrhaeans — we have no farther information. O. Muller’s conjec- 
ture would identify them with the Dryopes (Dorians, i. 2 . 5 , and his 
Orchomenos, p. 496) ; Harpokration, v. K pavyaXk l&cu. 

1 Schol. ad Pindar. Pyth. Introduct. ; Schol. ad Pindar. Nem. ix. 2 5 
Plutarch, Solon* c. 1 1 ; Pausan. ii. 9, 6 . Pausanias (x. 37, 4) and 
Polyaenus (Strateg. iii. 6 ) relate a stratagem of Solon, or of Eurylo- 
chus, to poison the water of the Kirrhaeans with hellebore. 
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and serving only for the pasturage of cattle. The 
latter circumstance was convenient to the temple, 
inasmuch as it furnished abundance of victims for 
the pilgrims who landed and came to sacrifice — 
for without preliminary sacrifice no man could 
consult the oracle 1 ; while the entire prohibition of 
tillage was the only means of obviating the growth 
of another troublesome neighbour on the sea-board. 
The fate of Kirrha in this war is ascertained : that 
of Krissa is not so clear, nor do we know whether 
it was destroyed, or left subsisting in a position of 
inferiority with regard to Delphi. From this time 
forward, however, the Delphian community ap- 
pears as substantive and autonomous, exercising 
in their own right the management of the temple ; 
though we shall find, on more than one occasion, 
that the Phocians contest this right, and lay claim 
to the management of it for themselves* — a rem- 
nant of that early period when the oracle stood in 
the domain of the Phocian Krissa. There seems 
moreover to have been a standing, antipathy be- 
tween the Delphians and the Phocians. 

The Sacred War just mentioned, emanating from 
a solemn Amphiktyonic decree, carried on jointly 
by troops of different states whom we do not know 
to have ever before co-operated, and directed ex- 
clusively towards an object of common interest, is 
in itself a fact of high importance as manifesting 
a decided growth of Pan-Hellenic feeling. Sparta 
is not named as interfering — a circumstance which 
seems remarkable when we consider both her power, 
even as it then stood, and her intimate, connection 

1 Eurip. Ion. 230. 5 Thucyd. i. 112. 
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with the Delphian oracle — while the Athenians ap- 
pear as the prime movers, through the greatest and 
best of their citizens : the credit of a large-minded 
patriotism rests prominently upon them. 

Destruc- But if this Sacred War itself is a proof that the 
Kirrha. — Pan-Hellenic spirit was growing stronger, the posi- 
tive result in which it ended reinforced that spirit 
byThe Am- still farther. The spoils of Kirrha were employed 
phiktyons. by the victorious allies in founding the Pythian 
games. The octennial festival hitherto celebrated 
at Delphi in honour of the god, including no other 
competition except in the harp and the paean, was 
expanded into comprehensive games on the model 
of the Olympic, with matches not only of music, 
but also of gymnastics and chariots — celebrated, 
not at Delphi itself, but on the maritime plain 
near the ruined Kirrha — and under the direct 
superintendence of the Amphiktyons themselves. 
I have already mentioned that Solon provided large 
rewards for such Athenians as gained victories in 
the Olympic and Isthmian games, thereby indi- 
cating his sense of the. great value of the national 
games as a means of promoting Hellenic inter- 
communion; and it was the same feeling which 
instigated the foundation of the new games on the 
Kirrhaean plain, in commemoration of the vindi- 
cated honour of Apollo and in the territory newly 
made over to him. They were celebrated in the 
autumn, or first half of every third Olympic year, 
the Amphiktyons being the ostensible Agonothets 
or administrators, and appointing persons to dis- 
charge the duty in their names 1 . At the first 

1 Mr. Clinton thinks that the Pythian games were celebrated in the 
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Pythian ceremony (in 586 b.c.), valuable rewards 
were given to the different victors ; at the second 
(582 b.c.), nothing was conferred but wreaths of 
laurel — the rapidly attained celebrity of the games 
being such as to render any farther reward super- 
fluous. The Sikyonian despot KleisthentSs him- 
self, one of the leaders in the conquest of Kirrha, 
gained the prize at the chariot-race of the second 
Pythia : we find other great personages in Greece 
frequently mentioned as competitors, and the games 
long maintained a dignity second only to the Olym- 
pic, over which indeed they had some advantages ; 
first, that they were not abused for the purpose of 
promoting petty jealousies and antipathies of any 
administering state, as the Olympic games were 
perverted by the Eleians, on more than one occa- 
sion ; next, that they comprised music and poetry 
as well as bodily display. From the circumstances 
attending their foundation, the Pythian games de- 

autumn: M. Boeckh refers the celebration to the spring: Krause 
agrees with Boeckh. (Clinton, Fast. Hell. vol. ii. p. 200, Appendix ; 
Boeckh, ad Corp. Inscr. No. 1688. p. 813 ; Krause, Die Pythieu, 
Nemeen und Isthmien, vol. ii. p. 29-35.) 

Mr. Clinton's opinion appears to me the right one. BoSclch admits 
that, with the exception of Thucydides (v. 1-19), the other authorities 
go to sustain it ; but he relies on Thucydides to outweigh them. Now 
the passage of Thucydides, properly understood, seems to me as much 
in favour of Clinton's view as the rest, if not more. 

I may remark, as a certain additional reason in favour of Mr. Clin- 
ton’s view, that the Isthmia appear to have been celebrated in the 
third year of each Olympiad, and in the spring (Krause, p. 187)* It 
seems improbable that these two great festivals should have come one 
immediately after the other, which nevertheless must be supposed, if 
we adopt the opinion of Boeckh and Krause. 

Though the Pythian games belong to late summer or early autumn, 
the exact month is not easy to determine ; see the references in K. F. 
Hermann, Lehrbuch der gottesdienstlichen Alterthiimer der Griechen, 
ch. 49. not. 12. 
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6erved, even more than the Olympic, the title be- 
stowed on them by Demosthenes — “the common 
Ag6n of the Greeks 1 .” 

The Olympic and Pythian games continued 
always to be the most venerated solemnities in 
Greece: yet the Nemea and Isthmia acquired a 
celebrity not much inferior; the Olympic prize 
counting for the highest of all*. Both the Nemea 
and the Isthmia were distinguished from the other 
two festivals by occurring, not once in four years, 
but once in two years ; the former in the second 
and fourth years of each Olympiad, the latter in 
the first and third years. To both is assigned, 
according to Greek custom, an origin connected 
with the interesting persons and circumstances of 
Grecian antiquity ; but our historical knowledge of 
both begins with the sixth century b.c. The first 
historical Nemead is presented as belonging to 
Olympiad 52 or 53 (572-568 b.c.), a few years 
subsequent to the Sacred War above mentioned 
and to the origin of the Pythia: the festival was 
celebrated in honour of the Nemean Zeus, in the 
valley of Nemea between Phlius and Klednae, and 
originally by the Klefinseans themselves, until, at 
some period after 460 b.c., the Argeians deprived 
them of that honour and assumed the honours of 
administration to themselves 3 . The Nemean games 

1 Demosthen. Philipp, iii. p. 119. 

2 Pindar, Nem. x. 28-33. 

* Strabo, viii. p. 3 77 ; Plutarch, Arat. c. 28 ; Mannert, Geogr. Gr. 
Rom. pt. viii. p. 650. Compare the second chapter in Krause, Die 
Pythien, Nemeen und Isthmien, vol. ii. p. 108 seqq. 

That the Klednseans continued without interruption to administer 
the Nemean festival down to Olympiad 80 (460 b.c.), or thereabouts, 
is the rational inference from Pindar, Nem. x. 42 : compare Nem. iv. 
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had their Hellanodikae 1 to superintend, to keep 
order, and to distribute the prizes, as well as the 
Olympic. Respecting the Isthmian festival, our first 
historical information is a little earlier, for it has 
already been stated that Solon conferred a premium 
upon every Athenian citizen who gained a prize at 
that festival as well as at the Olympian — in or after 
594 b.c. It was celebrated by the Corinthians at 
their isthmus, in honour of Poseid6n ; and if we 
may draw any inference from the legends respect- 
ing its foundation, which is ascribed sometimes to 
Theseus, the Athenians appear to have identified 
it with the antiquities of their own state*. 

17. Eusebios indeed states that the Argeians seized the administra- 
tion for themselves in Olympiad 53, and in order to reconcile this 
statement with the above passage in Pindar, critics have concluded that 
the Argeians lost it again, and that the Klednseans resumed it a little 
before Olympiad 80. I take a different view, and am disposed to reject 
the statement of Eusebius altogether ; the more so as Pindar’s tenth 
Nemean ode is addressed to an Argeian citizen named Theiseus ; and 
if there had been at that time a standing dispute between Argos and 
Klednae on the subject of the administration of the Nemea, the poet 
would hardly have introduced the mention of the Nemean prizes gained 
by the ancestors of Theiaeus, under the untoward designation of “ prizes 
received from Klednaean men.** 

1 See Boeckh, Corp. Inscript. No. 1126. 

* K. F. Hermann, in his Lehrbuch der Griechischen Staatsalter- 
tb timer (ch. 32. not. 7, and ch. 65. not. 3), and again in his more recent 
work (Lehrbuch der gottesdienstlichen Alterthiimer der Griechen, part 
iii. ch. 49, also not. 6), both highly valuable publications, maintains, — 
1 . That the exaltation of the Isthmian and Nemean games into Pan- 
Hellenic importance arose directly after and out of the fall of the 
despots of Corinth and Sikyon. 2. That it was brought about by the 
paramount influence of the Dorians, especially by Sparta. 3. That the 
Spartans put down the despots of both these two cities. 

The last of these three propositions appears to me untrue in respect 
to Sikyon — improbable in respect to Corinth : my reasons for thinking 
so have been given in a former chapter. And if this be so* the reason 
for presuming Spartan intervention as to the Isthmian and Nemean 
games falls to the ground ; for there is no other proof of it, nor does 
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We thus perceive that the interval between 
600-560 b.c. exhibits the first historical manifesta- 
tion of the Pythia, lsthmia, and Nemea — the first 
expansion of all the three from local into Pan- 
Hellenic festivals. To the Olympic games, for 
some time the only great centre of union among 
all the widely dispersed Greeks, are now added 
three other sacred Ag6nes of the like public, open, 
national character ; constituting visible marks, as 
well as tutelary bonds, of collective Hellenism, and 
ensuring to every Greek who went to compete in 

Sparta appear to have interested herself in any of the four national 
festivals except the Olympic, with which she was from an early period 
peculiarly connected. 

Nor can I think that the first of Hermann's three propositions is at 
all tenable. No connection whatever can be shown between Sikyon 
and the Nemean games ; and it is the more improbable in this case 
that the Sikyonians should have been active, inasmuch as they had 
under Kleisthen6s a little before contributed to nationalize the Pythian 
games : a second interference for a similar purpose ought not to be pre- 
sumed without some evidence. To prove his point about the lsthmia, 
Hermann cites only a passage of Solinus (vii. 14), " Hoc spectaculum, 
per Cypselum tyrannum intermissum, Corinth ii Olymp. 49 solemnitati 
pristine reddiderunt.” To render this passage at all credible, we must 
read Cypselidas instead of Cypselum, which deducts from the value of 
a witness whose testimony can never under any circumstances be rated 
high. But granting the alteration, there are two reasons against the 
assertion of Solinus. One, a positive reason, that Solon offered a large 
reward to Athenian victors at the Isthmian games : his legislation falls 
in 594 b.c., ten years before the time when the lsthmia are said by 
Solinus to have been renewed after a long intermission. The other 
reason (negative, though to my mind also powerful) is the silence of 
Herodotus in that long invective which he puts into the mouth of So- 
siklds against the Kypselids (v. 92). If Kypselus had really been guilty 
of so great an insult to the feelings of the people as to suppress their 
most solemn festival, the fact would hardly have been omitted in the 
indictment which Sosiklta is made to urge against him. Aristotle in- 
deed, representing Kypselus as a mild and popular despot, introduces 
a contrary view of his character, which, if we admitted it, would of 
itself suffice to negative the supposition that he had suppressed the 
lsthmia. 
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the matches, a safe and inviolate transit even 
through hostile Hellenic states 1 . These four, all 
in or near Peloponnesus, and one of which occurred 
in each year, formed the Period, or cycle of sacred 
games, and those who had gained prizes at all the 
four received the enviable designation of Periodo- 
nikes*: the honours paid to Olympic victors on their 
return to their native city, were prodigious even in 
the sixth century b.c., and became even more ex- 
travagant afterwards. We may remark, that in the 
Olympic games alone, the oldest as well as the 
most illustrious of the four, the musical and intel- 
lectual element was wanting: all the three more 
recent Ag6nes included crowns for exercises of 
music and poetry, along with gymnastics, chariots, 
and horses. 

Nor was it only in the distinguishing national 
stamp set upon these four great festivals that the 
gradual increase of Hellenic family-feeling exhibited 
itself, during the course of this earliest period of 
our history. Pursuant to the same tendencies, re- 
ligious festivals in all the considerable towns gra- 
dually became more and more open and accessible, 
and attracted guests as well as competitors from 
beyond the border ; the dignity of the state, as well 
as the honour rendered to the presiding god, being 
measured by numbers, admiration, and envy, in 

1 Plutarch, Arat. c. 28. teal awrxyOt) t6t( irp&ro* (by order of Ara- 
tufl) rj bofsAvt} rois dymvtarais dtruXia Ka\ a deadly stain on 

the character of Aratus. 

* Festus, v. Perihodoe, p. 217, ed. Muller. See the animated pro- 
test of the philosopher Xenophanes against the great rewards given to 
Olympic victors (540-520 b.c.), Xenophan. Fragment. 2. p. 357, ed* 
Bergk. 
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the frequenting visitors*. There is no positive 
evidence indeed of such expansion in the Attic fes- 
tivals earlier than the reign of Peisistratus, who 
first added the quadrennial or Greater Panathenaea 
to the ancient annual or Lesser Panathenaea ; nor 
can we trace the steps of progress in regard to 
Thebes, Orchomenus, Thespiae, Megara, Sikyon, 
Pell6n6, JEgina, Argos, &c., but we find full reason 
for believing that such was the general reality. Of 
the Olympic or Isthmian victors whom Pindar and 
SimonidSs celebrated, many derived a portion of 
their renown from previous victories acquired at 
several of these local contests* — victories sometimes 
so numerous, as to prove how wide-spread the habit 
of mutual frequentation had become 8 ; though we 
find, even in the third century b.c., treaties of alli- 
ance between different cities, in which it is thought 
necessary to confer this mutual right by express 
stipulation. Temptation was offered, to the distin- 

1 Thucyd. vi. 16. Alkibiad&s says, kcu wra av tv rjj irdka ^oprjylcus fj 
SXXtp r<p \apirpvvofuu, rot? ptv dtrrotr <f>6ov€ircu <f>v(T( t, it pot d* rot*? 
(tvove Kat avrrj laxvs (fxilvtTai, 

The greater Panathenaea are ascribed to Peisistratus by the Scholiast 
on Aristeid£s, vol. iii. p. 323, ed. Dindorf : judging by what immediately 
precedes, the statement seems to come from Aristotle. 

2 Simonides, Fragm. 154-158, ed. Bergk ; Pindar, Nem. x. 45 ; 
Olymp. xiii. 107. 

The distinguished athlete Theagen&s is affirmed to have gained 1200 
prizes in these various agdnes : according to some, 1400 prizes (Pansan. 
vi. 11, 2 ; Plutarch, Praecept. Reip. Ger. c. 15. p. 811). 

An athlete named Apollonius arrived too late for the Olympic games, 
having staid away too long from his anxiety to get money at various 
agdnes in Ionia (Pausan. v. 21, 5). 

8 See, particularly, the treaty between the inhabitants of Latus and 
those of 01 As in Kr6te, in Boeckh's Corp. Inscr. No. 2554, wherein 
this reciprocity is expressly stipulated. Boeckh places this Inscription 
in the third century b.c. 
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guished gymnastic or musical competitors, by prizes 
of great value ; and Timseus even asserted, as a 
proof of the overweening pride of Kroton and Sy- 
baris, that these cities tried to supplant the pre- 
eminence of the Olympic games, by instituting 
games of their own with the richest prizes, to be 
celebrated at the same time 1 — a statement in itself 
not worthy of credit, but nevertheless illustrating 
the animated rivalry known to prevail among the 
Grecian cities, in procuring for themselves splendid 
and crowded games. At the time when the Homeric 
Hymn to D£m£t6r was composed, the worship of 
that goddess seems to have been purely local at 
Eleusis ; but before the Persian war, the festival 
celebrated by the Athenians every year in honour 
of the Eleusinian DSmgtdr admitted Greeks of all 
cities to be initiated, and was attended by vast 
crowds of them*. 

It was thus that the simplicity and strict local Another 
application of the primitive religious festival, among cities, ex. 
the greater states in Greece, gradually expanded ^cou^d 
on certain great occasions periodically recurring, rochvUito. 
into an elaborate and regulated series of exhibitions 
— not merely admitting, but soliciting the fraternal 
presence of all Hellenic spectators. In this respect 
Sparta seems to have formed an exception to the 

1 Ti mseiis, Fragm. 82, ed. Didot. The Krotoniates furnished a great 
number of victors both to the Olympic and to the Pythian games 
(Herodot. viii. 47; Pausan. x. 5, 5 — x. 7, 3; Krause, Gymnastik und 
Agonistik der Hellenen, vol. ii. sect. 29. p. 752). 

* Herodot. viii. 65. /cal airrS> v 6 $ov\6p.fvos ical tS>u ak\onv 'JSXkrfvtov 

fLVCITCU. 

The exclusion of all competitors natives of Lampsakus, from the 
games celebrated in the Chersonesus to the honour of the oekist Miltiad&s, 
is mentioned by Herodotus as something special (Herodot. vi. 38). 
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remaining states : her festivals were for herself 
alone, and her general rudeness towards other 
Greeks was not materially softened even at the 
Karneia 1 and Hyakinthia, or Gymnopaediae. On 
the other hand, the Attic Dionysia were gradually 
exalted, from their original rude spontaneous out- 
burst of village feeling in thankfulness to the god, 
followed by song, dance, and revelry of various 
kinds, into costly and diversified performances, 
first by a trained chorus, next by actors superadded 
to it 8 ; and the dramatic compositions thus pro- 
duced, as they embodied the perfection of Grecian 
art, so they were eminently calculated to invite a 
Pan-Hellenic audience and to encourage the senti- 
ment of Hellenic unity. The dramatic literature of 
Athens however belongs properly to a later period : 
previous to the year 560 b.c., we see only those 
commencements of innovation which drew upon 
Thespis 3 the rebuke of Solon, who himself contri- 
buted to impart to the Panathenaic festival a more 
solemn and attractive character, by checking the 

1 See the remarks, upon the Lacedsemonian discouragement of stranger- 
visitors at their public festivals, put by Thucydides into the mouth of 
Pterikl&s (Thucyd. ii. 39)* 

Lichas the Spartan gained great renown by treating hospitably the 
strangers who came to the Gymnopaediae at Sparta (Xenophon, Me- 
morab. i. 2, 61; Plutarch, Kimon, c. 10) — a story which proves that 
some strangers came to the Spartan festivals, but which also proves 
that they were not many in number, and that to show them hospitality 
was a striking distinction from the general character of Spartans. 

* Aristot. Poetic, c. 3 and 4 ; Maximus Tvrius, Diss. xxi. p. 215 ; 
Plutarch, De Cupidine Divitiarum, c. 8. p. 527 : compare the treatise, 
" Quod non potest feuaviter vivi secundum Epicurum," c. 16. p. 1098. 
The old oracles quoted by Demosthenes, cont. Meidiam (c. 15. p. 531, 
and cont. Makartat. p. 1072 : see also Buttmann's note on the former 
passage), convey the idea of the ancient simple Athenian festival. 

s Plutarch, Solon, c. 29 : see above, chap. xi. vol. iii. p. 195. 
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licence of the rhapsodes and ensuring to those pre- 
sent a full orderly recital of the Iliad. 

The sacred games and festivals, here alluded to Effe ct of . 
as a class, took hold of the Greek mind by so great pais upon 
a variety of feelings', as to counterbalance in a high ^£ reek 
degree the political disseverance, and to keep alive 
among their wide-spread cities, in the midst of con- 
stant jealousy and frequent quarrel, a feeling of 
brotherhood and congenial sentiment such as must 
otherwise have died away. The Thebrs, or sacred 
envoys who came to Olympia or Delphi from so 
many different points, all sacrificed to the same god 
and at the same altar, witnessed the same sports, and 
contributed by their donatives to enrich or adorn 
one respected scene. Nor must we forget that the 
festival afforded opportunity for a sort of fair, inclu- 
ding much traffic amid so large a mass of spectators*: 
and besides the exhibitions of the games themselves, 


1 The orator Lysias, in a fragment of his lost Panegyrical Oration, 
preserved by Dionysius of Halikarnassus (vol. v. p. 520 R.), describes 
the influence of the games with great force and simplicity. H&rakl6s, 
the founder of them, ay&va pAv crwpar&v inolrjat, (piXortplav dc w\ovnp, 
yrupijs 8* €iri&4i£iv iv r<p KciXXicmp rrjs ‘EAAdSof tva tovtchv Andvrcov 
mxa €£ t 6 avrb %\0<opev, rfl piv 6\jf6p€vot, rh 5c oKOvabptvot, ‘HyjJ- 
aaro yap rbv cVdadc avXXoyoy apxh* y*v*a6at rots "EAXiycri rrjs 
irpbs dXXijXou? <fit\tas. 

3 Cicero, Tusc. Quaest. v. 3. Mercatum eum, qui haberetur maximo 
ludorum apparatu totius Grecise celebritate : nam ut illic alii corporibus 
exercitatis gloriam et nobilitatem coronas peterent, alii emendi aut ven- 
dendi queestu et lucro ducerentur,” &c. 

Both Velleius Paterculus also (i. 8) and Justin (xiii. 5) call the 
Olympic festival by the name mercatus. 

There were booths all round the Altis, or sacred precinct of Zeus 
(Schol. Pindar. Olymp. xi. 55), during the time of the games. 

Strabo observes with justice, respecting the multitudinous festivals 
generally — *H nayrjyvpts, tpnoputdv rt t: pay pa (x. p. 486), especially in 
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there were recitations and lectures in a spacious 
council-room for those who chose to listen to them, 
by poets, rhapsodes, philosophers and historians — 
among which last the history of Herodotus is said 
to have been publicly read by its author 1 . Of the 
wealthy and great men in the various cities, many 
contended simply for the chariot victories and 
horse-victories ; but there were others whose ambi- 
tion was of a character more strictly personal, and 
who stripped naked as runners, wrestlers, boxers, 
or pankratiasts, having gone through the extreme 
fatigue of a complete previous training. Kylon, 
whose unfortunate attempt to usurp the sceptre at 
Athens has been recounted, had gained the prize in 
the Olympic stadium : Alexander son of Amyntas, 
the prince of Macedon, had run for it 9 : the great 

reference to Delos : see Cicero pro Lege Manilifc, c. 1 8 : compare Pau- 
sanias, x. 32, 9, about the Panegyris and fair at Tithorea in Phokis, 
and Becker, Charikl&s, vol. i. p. 283. 

At the Attic festival of the Herakleia, celebrated by the communion 
called Mesogei, or a certain number of the demes constituting Meso- 
gsea, a regular market-due or ayopatmKbv was levied upon those who 
brought goods to sell (Inscriptiones Attic® no per repert® 12, by G. 
Curtius, p. 3-7). 

1 Pausan. vi. 23, 5 ; Diodor. xiv. 109, xv. 7 ; Lucian, Quomodo 
His tor ia sit conscribenda, c. 42. See Krause, Olympia, sect. 29* 
p. 183-186. 

* Thucyd. i. 120 ; Herodot. v. 22-71. EurybatGs of Argos (Herodot. 
vi. 92) ; Philippus and Phayllus of Kroton (v. 47; viii. 47); Eualkidfcs 
of Eretria (v. 102) ; Hermolykus of Athens (ix. 105). 

Pindar (Nem. iv. and vi.) gives the numerous victories of the Bas- 
sids and Theandrids at A£gina : also Melissus the pankratiast and his 
ancestors the Kleonymids of Thebes — rifkUvrcr apxaOcv irp6£cvoi r 
ewtXapU&v (Isthm. iii. 25). 

Respecting the extreme celebrity of Diagoras and his sons, of the 
Rhodian gens Eratid®, Damag&tus, Akusilaus, and Dorieus, see Pindar, 
Olymp. vii. 16-145, with the Scholia ; Thucyd. iii. 11 ; Pausan. vi. 7, 
1-2; Xenophon, Hellenic, i. 5, 19 : compare Strabo, xiv. p. 655. 
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family of the Diagoridae at Rhodes, who furnished 
magistrates and generals to their native city, sup- 
plied a still greater number of successful boxers 
and pankratiasts at Olympia, while other instances 
also occur of generals named by various cities from 
the list of successful Olympic gymnasts ; and the 
odes of Pindar, always dearly purchased, attest how 
many of the great and wealthy were found in that 
list The perfect popularity, and equality of per- 
sons, at these great games is a feature not less re- 
markable than the exact adherence to predetermined 
rule, and the self-imposed submission of the im- 
mense crowd to a handful of servants armed with 
sticks 1 * * * * * * * 9 , who executed the orders of the Eleiau 
Hellanodikae. The ground upon which the cere- 
mony took place, and even the territory of the ad- 
ministering state, was protected by a “ Truce of 
God” during the month of the festival, the com- 
mencement of which was formally announced by 
heralds sent round to the different states : treaties 
of peace between different cities were often formally 
commemorated by pillars there erected, and the 

1 The Latin writers remark it as a peculiarity of Grecian feeling, as 
distinguished from Roman, that men of great station accounted it an 
honour to contend in the games : see, as a specimen, Tacitus, Dialogus 
de Orator, c. 9. "Ac si in GreciA natus esses, ubi ludicras quoque 

artes exercere honestum est, ac tibi Nicostrati robur Dii dedissent, non 

paterer immanes illos et ad pugnam natos lacertos levitate jaculi va- 

nescere.” Again, Cicero, pro Flacco, c. 13, in his sarcastic style — 
“ Quid si etiam occisus est a piratis Adramyttenus, homo nobilis, cujus 
est fere nobis omnibus nomen auditum, Atinas pugil, Olympionices ? 
hoc est apud Grecos (quoniam de eorum gravitate dicimus) prope raajus 

et gloriosius, quam Roms triumphasse.” 

* Lichas, one of the chief men of Sparta, and moreover a chariot- 

victor, received actual chastisement on the ground, from these staff- 

bearers, for an infringement of the regulations (Thucyd. v. 50). 

VOL. IV. H 
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general impression of the scene suggested nothing 
but ideas of peace and brotherhood among Greeks'. 
And I may remark that the impression of the games 
as belonging to all Greeks, and to none but Greeks, 
was stronger and clearer during the interval between 
600-300 B.c., than it came to be afterwards ; for 
the Macedonian conquests had the effect of diluting 
and corrupting Hellenism, by spreading an exterior 
varnish of Hellenic tastes and manners over a wide 
area of incongruous foreigners, who were incapable 
of the real elevation of the Hellenic character ; so 
that although in later times the games continued 
undiminished both in attraction and in number of 
visitors, the spirit of Pan-Hellenic communion which 
had once animated the scene was gone for ever. 

1 Thucyd. v. 18-47* and the curious ancient Inscription in Boeckh’s 
Corpus Inscr. No. 11. p. 28, recording the convention between the 
Eleians and the inhabitants of the Arcadian town of Heraa. 

The comparison of various passages referring to the Olympia, Isthmia, 
and Nemea (Thucydides, iii. 11, viii. 9-10, v. 49-51, and Xenophon, 
Hellenic, iv. 7, 2 ; v. 1, 29) shows that serious political business was 
often discussed at these games — that diplomatists made use of the in- 
tercourse for the purpose of detecting the secret designs of states whom 
they suspected, and that the administering state often practised man- 
oeuvres in respect to the obligations of truce for the Hieromenia or 
Holy Month. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

LYRIC POETRY.— THE SEVEN WISE MEN. 

Thb interval between 776-560 b.c. presents to us 
a remarkable expansion of Grecian genius in the 
creation of their elegiac, iambic, lyric, choric, and 
gnomic poetry, which was diversified in a great 
many ways and improved by many separate masters. 
The creators of all these different styles — from Kal- 
linus and Archilochus down to Stesichorus — fall 
within the two centuries here included ; though 
Pindar and Simonides, “ the proud and high-crested 
bards 1 ,” who carried lyric and choric poetry to the 
maximum of elaboration consistent with full poeti- 
cal effect, lived in the succeeding century, and were 
contemporary with the tragedian ./Eschylus. The 
Grecian drama, comic as well as tragic, of the fifth 
century b.c., combined the lyric and choric song 
with the living action of iambic dialogue — thus 
constituting the last ascending movement in the 
poetical genius of the race. Reserving this for 
a future time, and for the history of Athens, to 
which it more particularly belongs, I now propose 
to speak only of the poetical movement of the two 
earlier centuries, wherein Athens had little or no 
part. So scanty are the remnants, unfortunately, 
of these earlier poets, that we can offer little ex- 
cept criticisms borrowed at second-hand, and a few 

1 Hi menu s, Orat. iii. p. 426, Wernsdorf— try kcu trfravxem* • 
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general considerations on their workings and ten- 
dency l . 

Epical age Archilochus and Kallinus both appear to fall 

preceding . 4 4 

the lyrical, about the middle of the seventh century b. c., and 
it is with them that the innovations in Grecian 
poetry commence. Before them, we are told, there 
existed nothing but the Epos, or Daktylic Hex- 
ameter poetry, of which much has been said in my 
former volume — being legendary stories or adven- 
tures narrated, together with addresses or hymns 
to the gods. We must recollect, too, that this was 
not only the whole poetry, but the whole literature 
of the age : prose composition was altogether un- 
known, and writing, if beginning to be employed as 
an aid to a few superior men, was at any rate ge- 
nerally unused, and found no reading public. The 
voice was the only communicant, and the ear the 
only recipient, of all those ideas and feelings which 
productive minds in the community found them- 
selves impelled to pour out; and both voice and 
ear were accustomed to a musical recitation or 
chant, apparently something between song and 
speech, with simple rhythm and a still simpler oc- 
casional accompaniment from the primitive four- 
stringed harp. Such habits and requirements of 
the voice and ear were, at that time, inseparably 
associated with the success and popularity of the 

1 For the whole subject of this chapter, the eleventh, twelfth, thir- 
teenth and fourteenth chapters of O. Muller's History of the Litera- 
ture of Ancient Greece, wherein the lyric poets are handled with greater 
length than consists with the limits of this work, will be found highly 
valuable — chapters abounding in erudition and ingenuity, but not always 
within the limits of the evidence. 

The learned work ofUlrici (Geschichte der Griechischen Poesie — 
iAjrilc ) is still more open to the same remark. 
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poet, and contributed doubtless to restrict the 
range of subjects with which he could deal : the 
type was to a certain extent consecrated, like the 
primitive statues of the gods, from which men only 
ventured to deviate by gradual and almost uncon- 
scious innovations. Moreover, in the first half of 
the seventh century b.c., that genius which had once 
created an Iliad and an Odyssey was no longer to 
be found, and the work of hexameter narrative had 
come to be prosecuted by less gifted persons — by 
those Cyclic poets of whom I have spoken in the 
preceding volumes. 

Such, as far as we can make it out amidst very 
uncertain evidence, was the state of the Greek mind 
immediately before elegiac and lyric poets appeared ; 
while at the same time its experience was enlarging 
by the formation of new colonies, and the commu- 
nion among its various states tending to increase 
by the freer reciprocity of religious games and fes- 
tivals. There arose a demand for turning the lite- 
rature of the age (I use this word as synonymous 
with the poetry) to new feelings and purposes, and 
for applying the rich, plastic, and musical language 
of the old epic, to present passion and circumstance, 
social as well as individual. Such a tendency had 
become obvious in Hesiod, even within the range of 
hexameter verse ; but the same causes which led to 
an enlargement of the subjects of poetry inclined 
men also to vary the metre. In regard to this latter 
point, there is reason to believe that the expansion 
of Greek music was the immediate determining 
cause ; for it has been already stated that the 


Wider 
range of 
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musical scale and instruments of the Greeks, origi- 
nally very narrow, were materially enlarged by bor- 
rowing from Phrygia and Lydia, and these acqui- 
sitions seem to have been first realised about the 
beginning of the seventh century b.c., through the 
Lesbian harper Terpander — the Phrygian (or Greco- 
Pbrygian) flute-player Olympus — and the Arkadian 
improve- or Boeotian flute-player Klonas. Terpander made 

ment of the . i . 1 

harp by Ter- the important advance of exchanging the original 
thefluteby four-stringed harp for one of seven strings, em- 
•□dothera. bracing the compass of one octave or two Greek 
tetrachords, and Olympus as well as Klonas taught 
many new nomes or tunes on the flute, to which 
the Greeks had before been strangers — probably 
also the use of a flute of more varied musical com- 
pass. Terpander is said to have gained the prize 
at the first recorded celebration of the Lacedaemo- 
nian festival of the Karneia, in 676 b.c. : this is 
one of the best-ascertained points among the obscure 
chronology of the seventh century ; and there seem 
grounds for assigning Olympus and Klonas to nearly 
the same period, a little before Archilochus and 
Kallinus 1 . To Terpander, Olympus, and Klonas, 

1 These early innovators in Grecian music, rhythm, metre and poetry, 
belonging to the seventh century b.c., were very imperfectly known 
even to those contemporaries of Plato and Aristotle who tried to get 
together facts for a consecutive history of music. The treatise of Plu- 
tarch, De Music&, shows what very contradictory statements he found. 
He quotes from four different authors — Herakleidls, Glaukus, Alex- 
ander, and Aristoxenus, who by no means agreed in their series of 
names and facts : the first three of them blend together mythe and 
history, and the Anagraph^ or inscription at Sikyon, which professed to 
give a continuous list of such poets and musicians as had contended at 
the Sikyonian games, began with a large stock of mythical names — 
Amphion, Linus, Pierius,&c. (Plutarch, Music, p. 1132). Some authors. 
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are ascribed the formation of the earliest musical 
nomes known to the inquiring Greeks of later 
times : to the first, nomes on the harp ; to the 
two latter, on the flute — every nome being the 
general scheme or basis of which the airs actually 
performed constituted so many variations, within 
certain defined limits 1 . Terpander employed his 
enlarged instrumental power as a new accompani- 
ment to the Homeric poems, as well as to certain 
epic procemia or hymns to the gods of his own 
composition : but he does not seem to have departed 


according to Plutarch (p. 1 133), made the great chronological mistake of 
placing Terpander as contemporary with Hippdnax ; a proof how little 
of chronological evidence was then accessible. 

That Terpander was victor at the Spartan festival of the Karneia in 
.676 b.c., may well have been derived by Hellanikus from the Spartan 
registers : the name of the Lesbian harper Perikleitas as having gained 
the same prize at some subsequent period (Plutarch, De Mus. p. 1133) 
probably rests on the same authority. That Archilochus was rather 
later than Terpander, and ThalStas rather later than Archilochus, was 
the statement of Glaukus (Plutarch, De Mus. p. 1134). Klonas and 
Polymn6stus are placed later than Terpander ; Archilochus later than 
Klonas : Alkman is said to have mentioned Polymn&stus in one of his 
songs (p. 1133-1135). It can hardly be true that Terpander gained 
four Pythian prizes, if the festival was octennial prior to its reconsti- 
tution by the Amphiktyons (p. 1132). Sakadas gained three Pythian 
prizes after that period, when the festival was quadrennial (p. 1134). 

Compare the confused indications in Pollux, iv. 65-66, 78-79* The 
abstract given by Photius of certain parts of the Chrestomathia of Pro- 
clus (published in Gaisford's edition of Hephaestion, p. 375-389), is also 
extremely valuable, in spite of its brevity and obscurity, about the lyric 
and choric poetry of Greece. 

1 The difference between N 6pos and Mc'Xor appears in Plutarch, De 
Music&, p. 1132 — Ka* rbv Ttpiraubpov, KiOapybinGav ttoit)tt)v 6vra v6p< ov, 
Kara v6pov faaoroy rots fatal rois tavrov teat rois 'Oprjpov pt\rj ntptn- 
$im, qdtiv tv rois aySxri' diroffrrjvai di tovtov \tyti ovopara irptarov 
rote KiOapa>diKois vdpois. 

The nomes were not many in number ; they went by special names ; 
and there was disagreement of opinion as to the persons who had 
composed them (Plutarch, Music, p. 1133). They were monodic, not 
choric — intended to be sung by one person (Aristot. Problem, xix. 15). 
Herodot. i. 23, about Arion and the Nomus Orthius. 
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Archilo- 
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man — 670- 
600 b.c. 


from the Hexameter verse and the Daktylic rhythm, 
to which the new accompaniment was probably not 
quite suitable ; and the idea may thus have been 
suggested of combining the w r ords also according to 
new rhythmical and metrical laws. 

It is certain, at least, that the age (670-600) im- 
mediately succeeding Terpander — comprising Ar- 
chilochus, Kallinus, Tyrtaeus and Alkman, whose 
relations of time one to another we have no certain 
means of determining 1 , though Alkman seems to 
have been the latest — presents a remarkable variety 
both of new metres and of new rhythms, superin- 
duced upon the previous Daktylic Hexameter. The 
first departure from this latter is found in the elegiac 
verse, employed seemingly more or less by all the 
four above-mentioned poets, but chiefly by the first 
two, and even ascribed by some to the invention 
of Kallinus. Tyrtaeus in his military march-songs 
employed the Anapaestic metre, but in Archilochus 
as well as in Alkman we find traces of a much 

1 Mr. Clinton (Fasti Hellen. ad ann. 671, 665, 644) appears to me 
noway satisfactory in his chronological arrangement of the poets of 
this century. I agree with O. Muller (Hist, of Literat. of Ancient 
Greece, ch. xii. 9) in thinking that he makes Terpander too recent, and 
Thal6tas too ancient ; I also believe both Kallinus and Alkman to have 
been more recent than the place which Mr. Clinton assigns to them ; 
the epoch of Tyrtaeus will depend upon the date which we assign to the 
second Messenian war. 

How very imperfectly the chronology of the poetical names even of 
the sixth century b.c. — Sappho, Anakreon, Hippdnax — was known 
even to writers of the beginning of the Ptolemaic age (or shortly after 
300 b.c.), we may see by the mistakes noted in Athenaeus, xiii. p. 599* 
Hermes ianax of Kolophon, the elegiac poet, represented Anakreon as 
the lover of Sappho ; this might perhaps be not absolutely impossible, 
if we supposed in Sappho an old age like that of Ninon de l’Enclos ; 
but others (even earlier than Hermesianax, since they are quoted by 
Chameeleou) represented Anakreon, when in old age, as addressing 
verses to Sappho still young. Again, the comic writer Diphilus in- 
troduced both Archilochus and Hippdnax as the lovers of Sappho. 
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larger range of metrical variety — Iambic, Trochaic, 
Anapaestic, Ionic, &c. — sometimes even asynarte- 
tic or compound metres, Anapaestic or Daktylic 
blended with Trochaic or Iambic. What we have ' 
remaining from Mimnermus, who comes about the 
elose of the preceding four, is elegiac : his contem- 
poraries Alkaeus and Sappho, besides employing 
most of those metres which they found existing, 
invented each a peculiar stanza of their own, which 
is familiarly known under a name derived from 
each. In Solon, the younger contemporary of 
Mimnermus, we have the elegiac, iambic, and tro- 
chaic : in Theognis, yet later, the elegiac only : 
but both Arion and Stesichorus appear to have 
been innovators in this department, the former by 
his improvement in the dithyrambic chorus or cir- 
cular song and dance in honour of Dionysus — the 
latter by his more elaborate choric compositions, 
containing not only a strophd and antistrophd, but 
also a third division or epode succeeding them, 
pronounced by the chorus standing still. Both 
Anakreon and Ibykus likewise added to the stock 
of existing metrical varieties, and we thus see that 
within the century and a half succeeding Terpan- 
der, Greek poetry (or Greek literature, which was 
then the same thing) became greatly enriched in 
matter as well as diversified in form. 

To a certain extent there seems to have been a 
real connection between the two : new forms were 
essential for the expression of new wants and feel- 
ings — though the assertion that elegiac metre is 
especially adapted for one set of feelings 1 , trochaic 

1 The Latin poets and the Alexandrine critics seem to have both 
insisted on the natural mournfulness of the elegiac metre (Ovid, He- 
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for a second, and iambic for a third, if true at all, 
can only be admitted with great latitude of excep- 
tion, when we find so many of them employed by 
the poets for very different subjects — gay or me- 
lancholy, bitter or complaining, earnest or sprightly 
— seemingly with little discrimination. But the 
adoption of some new metre, different from the 
perpetual series of hexameters, was required when 
the poet desired to do something more than recount 
a long story or fragment of heroic legend — when 
he sought to bring himself, his friends, his ene- 
mies, his city, his hopes and fears with regard to 
matters recent or impending, ail before the notice 
of the hearer, and that too at once with brevity 
and animation. The Greek hexameter, like our 
blank verse, has all its limiting conditions bearing 
upon each separate line, and presents to the hearer 
no predetermined resting-place or natural pause 
beyond 1 : in reference to any long composition, 
either epic or dramatic, such unrestrained licence 

roid. xv. 7 ; Horat. Art. Poet. 75) : see also the fanciful explanation 
given by Didymus in the Etymologicon Magnum, v.^EXeyor. 

We learn from Hepheestion (c. viii. p. 45, Gaisf.) that the Anapaestic 
march-metre of Tyrtaeus was employed by the comic writers also, for 
a totally different vein of feeling. See the Dissertation of Franck, 
Callinus, p. 37-48 (Leips. 1816). 

Of the remarks made by O. Muller respecting the metres of these 
early poets (History of the Literature of Ancient Greece, ch. xi. s. 8- 
12, &c. ; ch. xii. s. 1-2, &c.), many appear to me uncertified and dis- 
putable. 

For some good remarks on the fallibility of men’s impressions re- 
specting the natural and inherent tjOos of particular metres, see Adam 
Smith (Theory of Moral Sentiment, Part v. ch. i. p. 329)* in the edition 
of bis works by Dugald Stewart. 

1 See the observations in Aristotle (Rhetor, iii. 9) on the Xe£ir tlpo- 
ptvrj as compared with Xc'fi? KartaTpappcin )' — Xe£tr tlpoptvrj, f) ovdiv 
WXor ainrf Kaff avrtjv, bv prj to npaypa to \tyoptvov Tt\ti<aOrf — 
KdTtoT pap.pt V7) dt, rf tv ntpi6dots * Xryco dt ntptodov, X«£ iv t^overav a.p\r]V 
Kat TtXtvrrjv avTTfv Kaff clM)v k at ptytBos tvovvo7rrov . 
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is found convenient, and the case was similar for 
Greek epos and drama — the single-lined Iambic 
Trimeter being generally used for the dialogue of 
tragedy and comedy, just as the Daktylic Hexame- 
ter had been used for the epic. The metrical changes 
introduced by Archilochus and bis contemporaries 
may be compared to a change from our blank verse 
to the rhymed couplet and quatrain : the verse was 
thrown into little systems of two, three, or four 
lines, with a pause at the end of each ; and the 
halt thus assured to, as well as expected and re- 
lished by, the ear, was generally coincident with a 
close, entire or partial, in the sense, which thus 
came to be distributed with greater point and ef- 
fect. The elegiac verse, or common Hexameter 
and Pentameter (this second line being an hexa- 
meter with the third and sixth thesis 1 , or the last 
half of the third and sixth foot, suppressed, and a 
pause left in place of it), as well as the Epode (or 
Iambic Trimeter followed by an Iambic Dimeter) 
and some other binary combinations of verse which 
we trace among the fragments of Archilochus, are 
conceived with a view to such increase of effect 
both on the ear and the mind, not less than to the 
direct pleasures of novelty and variety. The Iambic 


1 I employ, however unwillingly, the word thesis here (arsis and 
thesis) in the sense in which it is used by G. Hermann (“ Illud tem- 
pus, in quo ictus est, arnn ; ea tempora, quae carent ictu, thesin voca- 
mus,” Element. Doctr. Metr. sect. 15), and followed by Boeckh, in his 
Dissertation on the Metres of Pindar (i. 4), though 1 agree with Dr. 
Barham (in the valuable Preface to his edition of Hephaestion, Cam- 
bridge 1843, pp. 5-8) that the opposite sense of the words would be 
the preferable one, just as it was the original sense in which they were 
used by the best Greek musical writers : Dr. Barham’s Preface is very 
instructive on the difficult subject of ancient rhythm generally. 


Archilo- 

chtis. 
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metre, built upon the primitive Iambus or coarse 
and licentious jesting 1 which formed a part of some 
Grecian festivals (especially of the festivals of D6- 
m6t6r as well in Attica as in Paros, the native 
country of the poet), is only one amongst many 
new paths struck out by this inventive genius, 
whose exuberance astonishes us, when we consider 
that he takes his start from little more than the sim- 
ple Hexameter*, in which too he was a distinguished 

1 Homer, Hymn, ad Cererem, 202 ; Hesychius, v. Tf<f>vp\s ; Herodot. 
v. 83 ; Diodor. v. 4. There were various gods at whose festivals scur- 
rility (Tw$a<rp6s) was a consecrated practice, seemingly different festi- 
vals in different places (Aristot. Politic, vii. 15, 8). 

The reader will understand better what this consecrated scurrility 
means by comparing the description of a modern traveller in the king- 
dom of Naples (Tour through the Southern Provinces of the Kingdom 
of Naples, by Mr. Keppel Craven, London 1821, ch. xv. p. 287) : — 

“ I returned to Gerace (the site of the ancient Epizephyrian Lokri) 
by one of those moonlights which are known only in these latitudes, 
and which no pen or pencil can portray. My path lay along some 
corn-fields, in which the natives were employed in the last labours of 
the harvest, and I was not a little surprised to find myself saluted with 
a volley of opprobrious epithets and abusive language, uttered in the 
most threatening voice, and accompanied with the most insulting ges- 
tures. This extraordinary custom is of the most remote antiquity, and 
is observed towards all strangers during the harvest and vintage sea- 
sons ; those who are apprised of it will keep their temper as well as 
their presence of mind, as the loss of either would only serve as a sig- 
nal for still louder invectives, and prolong a contest in which success 
would be as hopeless as undesirable/* 

* The chief evidence for the rhythmical and metrical changes intro- 
duced by Archilochus is to be found in the 28th chapter of Plutarch, 
De Mu si eft, p. 1140-1141, in words very difficult to understand com- 
pletely. See Ulrici, Geschichte der Hellenisch. Poesie, vol. ii. p. 381. 

The epigram ascribed toTheokritus (No. 18 in Gaisford's Poetse Mi- 
nores) shows that the poet bad before him Hexameter compositions of 
Archilochus, as well as lyric — 

cor <pp *\ ijr t* fycvro Kairi&fcios 
br*d rt iro*€iv, np6s \vpav r dcidfir. 

See the article on Archilochus in Welcker's Kleine Scbriften, p. 71-82, 
which has the merit of showing that iambic bitterness is far from being 
the only marked feature in his character and genius. 
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composer — for even of the elegiac verse he is as 
likely to have been the inventor as Kallinus, just 
as he was the earliest popular and successful com- 
poser of table-songs or Skolia, though Terpander 
may have originated some such before him. The 
entire loss of his poems, excepting some few frag- 
ments, enables us to recognise little more than one 
characteristic — the intense personality which per- 
vaded them, as well as that coarse, direct, and out- 
spoken licence, which afterwards lent such terrible 
effect to the old comedy at Athens. His lampoons 
are said to have driven Lykambds, the. father of 
Neobuld, to hang himself : the latter had been pro- 
mised to Archilochus in marriage, but that promise 
was broken, and the poet assailed both father and 
daughter with every species of calumny 1 . In ad- 
dition to this disappointment, he was poor, the son 
of a slave-mother, and an exile from his country 
Paros to the unpromising colony of Thasos : the 
desultory notices respecting him betray a state of 
suffering combined with loose conduct which vented 
itself sometimes in complaint, sometimes in libel- 
lous assault ; and he was at last slain by some 
whom his muse had thus exasperated. His extra- 
ordinary poetical genius finds but one voice of en- 
comium throughout antiquity : his triumphal song 
to H6rakl&s was still popularly sung by the victors 
at Olympia, near two centuries after his death, in 
the days of Pindar ; but that majestic and compli- 
mentary poet at once denounces the malignity, and 

1 See Meleager, Epigram, cxix. 3 ; Horat. Epist. 19, 23 y and Epod. 
vi. 13, with the Scholiast ; iElian, V. H. x. 13. 
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Tyrtaeus. 


attests the retributive suffering, of the great Parian 
iambist 1 . 

Amidst the multifarious veins in which Archilo- 
chus displayed his genius, moralising or gnomic 
poetry is not wanting, while his contemporary Si- 
monides of Amorgos devotes the Iambic metre espe- 
cially to this destination, afterwards followed out 
by Solon and Theognis. But Kallinus, the earliest 
celebrated elegiac poet, so far as we can judge 
from his few fragments, employed the elegiac metre 
for exhortations of warlike patriotism ; and the 
more ample remains which we possess of Tyrtaeus 
are sermons in the same strain, preaching to the 
Spartans bravery against the foe, and unanimity as 
well as obedience to the law at home. They are 
patriotic effusions, called forth by the circumstances 
of the time, and sung by single voice, with accom- 
paniment of the flute 3 , to those in whose bosoms 
the flame of courage was to be kindled ; for though 
what we peruse is in verse, we are still in the tide 
of real and present life, and we must suppose our- 
selves rather listening to an orator addressing the 
citizens when danger or dissension is actually im- 
pending. It is only in the hands of Mimnermus that 
elegiac verse comes to be devoted to soft and ama- 
tory subjects : his few fragments present a vein of 
passive and tender sentiment, illustrated by appro- 
priate matter of legend, such as would be cast into 

1 Pindar, Pyth. ii. 55; Olymp. ix. 1, with the Scholia; Euripid. 
Hercul. Furens, 583-683. The eighteenth epigram of Theokritua (above 
alluded to) conveys a striking tribute of admiration to Archilochus : com- 
pare Quintilian, x. 1 , and Liebel, ad Archil ochi Fragments, sect. 5, 6 , 7 • 

2 Athenseus, xiv. p. 630. 
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poetry in all ages, and quite different from the 
rhetoric of Kallinus and Tyrtaeus. 

The poetical career of Alkman is again distinct 
from that of any of his above-mentioned contem- 
poraries. Their compositions, besides hymns to 
the gods, were principally expressions of feeling 
intended to be sung by individuals, though some- 
times also suited for the K6mus or band of festive 
volunteers, assembled on some occasion of common 
interest : those of Alkman were principally choric, 
intended for the song and accompanying dance of 
the chorus. He was a native of Sardis in Lydia, 
or at least his family were so ; and he appears to 
have come in early life to Sparta, though his genius 
and mastery of the Greek language discountenance 
the story that he was brought over to Sparta as a 
slave. The most ancient arrangement of music at 
Sparta, generally ascribed to Terpander 1 , underwent 
considerable alteration, not only through the ele- 
giac and anapaestic measures of Tyrtaeus, but also 
through theKretanThaldtas and theLydian Alkman. 
The harp, the instrument of Terpander, was rivaled 
and in part superseded by the flute or pipe, which 
had been recently rendered more effective in the 
hands of Olympus, Klonas, and Polymnfistus, and 
which gradually became, for compositions intended 
to raise strong emotion, the favourite instrument 
of the two — being employed as accompaniment both 
to the elegies of Tyrtaeus, and to the hyporchemata 
(songs or hymns combined with dancing) of Tha- 

1 Plutarch, De MusicA, pp. 1134, 1135; Aristotle, De Lacedaemon. 
Republic^, Fragm. xi. p. 132, ed. Neumann ; Plutarch, De SerA Numin. 
Vindict. c. 13. p. 558. 
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16 tas ; also, as the stimulus and regulator to the 
Spartan military march 1 . These elegies (as has 
been just remarked) were sung by one person, in 
the midst of an assembly of listeners, and there 
were doubtless other compositions intended for the 
individual voice ; but in general such was not the 
character of music and poetry at Sparta ; every- 
thing done there, both serious and recreative, was 
public and collective, so that the chorus and its 
performances received extraordinary development. 
It has been already stated, that the chorus usually, 
with song and dance combined, constituted an 
important part of divine service throughout all 
Greece, and was originally a public manifestation 
of the citizens generally — a large proportion of 
them being actively engaged in it*, and receiving 
some training for the purpose as an ordinary branch 
of education. Neither the song nor the dance 
under such conditions could be otherwise than ex- 

1 Thucyd. v. 69-70, with the Scholia — per a. tS>v iroXtpxKoov v6pa>p 

Aaxcdai/xovtoi d* (Upadcas ical vnb avkrjr no XX&v voptp ryKoBfarunoav, 
ov rov 6*1 ov xapiv, aX X* tva 6pak$>s pera, pvOpov fkuvoiev, k at prj Aia- 
anaaOtir) avrots r) rd£is. 

Cicero, Tuscul. Qu. ii. 16. ** Spartiatamm quorum procedit Mora 
ad tibiam. Deque adhibetur ulla sine anapaestis pedibus bortatio." 

The flute was also the instrument appropriated to K6mus, or the 
excited movement of half- intoxicated revellers (Hesiod, Scut. Hercul. 
280 ; Athens, xiv. p. 617-618). 

* Plato, Legg. vii. p. 803. Bvovra kcu qbovra nai opxovfievov, & ot * 
to vs p*v 0*ovs tXcW aimp napaaK*vdC*iu dvvarov *ivai, &c. : compare 
p. 799 ; Maximus Tyr. Diss. xxxvii. 4 ; Aristophan. Ran. 950-975 ; 
Athensus, xiv. p. 626 ; Polyb. iv. 30 ; Lucian, De Saltatione, c. 10, 
11, 16, 31. 

Compare Aristotle (Problem xix. 15) about the primitive character 
and subsequent change of the chorus ; and the last chapter of the eighth 
book of his Politics : also a striking passage in Plutarch (De Cupidine 
Divitiarum, c. 8. p. 527) about the transformation of the Dionysiac 
festival at Chseroneia from simplicity to costliness. 
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tremely simple. But in process of time, the per- 
formance at the chief festivals tended to become 
more elaborate and to fall into the hands of persons 
expressly and professionally trained — the mass of 
the citizens gradually ceasing to take active part, 
and being present merely as spectators. Such was 
the practice which grew up in most parts of Greece, 
and especially at Athens, where the dramatic 
chorus acquired its highest perfection ; but the 
drama never found admission at Sparta, and the 
peculiarity of Spartan life tended much to keep up 
the popular chorus on its ancient footing. It 
formed in fact one element in that never-ceasing 
drill to which the Spartans were subject from their 
boyhood, and it served a purpose analogous to their 
military training, in accustoming them to simulta- 
neous and regulated movement — insomuch that 
the comparison between the chorus, especially in 
his Pyrrhic or war-dances, and the military eno- 
moty, seems to have been often dwelt upon 1 2 * * . In 
the singing of the solemn paean in honour of Apollo, 
at the festival of the Hyakinthia, king Agesilaus- 
was under the orders of the chorus-master, and 
sang in the place allotted to him 9 ; while the 
whole body of Spartans without exception — the old, 
the middle-aged, and the youth, the matrons and 


1 Athenaeus, xiv. p. 628; Suidas, vol. iii. p. 715, ed. Kuster ; Plutarch, 
Instituta Laconica, c. 32 — Kmpxp&ias teal rpayoobias ovk rjxpomvro, Snoot 
firjT c iv anov&g, prjrt tv ncudia, atcovcoart roov avrCktybvToov roit vopoit — 
which exactly corresponds with the ethical view implied in the alleged 
conversation between Solon and Thespis (Plutarch, Solon, c. 29 : see 
above, ch. xi. vol.ii. p. 195), and with Plato, Legg. vii. p. 817. 

2 Xenophon, Agesilaus, ii. 17. oixade ant\0o>v tit rh 'YaKivOta, Snov 

traxOrj vnb rov xoponoiov, rov naiava rep 6t<p avvtntrfKti. 

VOL. IV. 1 
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the virgins — were distributed in various choric 
companies', and trained to harmony both of voice 
and motion, which was publicly exhibited at the 
solemnities of the Gymnopsedia. The word dancing 
must be understood in a larger sense than that 
in which it is now employed, and as comprising 
every variety of rhythmical, accentuated, conspi- 
ring movements, or gesticulations, or postures of the 
body, from the slowest to the quickest*; cheironomy, 
or the decorous and expressive movement of the 
hands, being especially practised. We see thus 
that both at Sparta and in Kr&te (which approached 
in respect to publicity of individual life most nearly 
to Sparta) the choric aptitudes and manifestations 
occupied a larger space than in any other Grecian 
city ; and as a certain degree of musical and rhyth- 
mical variety was essential to meet this want 8 , while 
music was never taught to Spartan citizens indi- 
vidually, we farther understand how strangers like 
Terpander, Polymnestus, Thalfitas, Tyrtaeus, Alk- 
man, &c., were not only received, but acquired 

1 Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 14, 16, 21 ; A then® us, xiv. p. 631-632, 
xv. p. 678 ; Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 4, 15 ; De Republic. Lacedsem. ix. 5 ; 
Pindar, Hyporchemata, Fragm. 78, ed. Bergk. 

Ad/cmva piv napBtvwv ayfka. 

Also Alkman, Fragm. 13, ed. Bergk ; Antigon. Caryst. Hist. Mirab. 
c. 27. 

* How extensively pantomimic the ancient orchlsis was, may be seen 
by the example in Xenophon, Symposion vii. 5, ix. 3-6, and Plutarch, 
Symposion ix. 15, 2 : see K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der Gottesdienst- 
lichen Alterthumer der Griechen, cb. 29. 

“ Sane ut in religionibus saltaretur, haec ratio est : quod nullam ma- 
jores nostri partem corporis esse voluerunt, quae non sentiret religionem : 
nam cantus ad animum, saltatio ad mobilitatem corporis pertinet.” 
(Servius ad Virgil. Eclog. v. 73.) 

3 Aristot. Politic, viii. 4, 6. Ot A d/ecom — ov pavBdvovrts Spas 
bvvavrm Kpivuv opBas, &s (fxiai, ra XPV ° Kcl ' 1 * 3 ™ p^a>v. 
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great influence at Sparta, in spite of the preponde- 
rant spirit of jealous seclusion in the Spartan cha- 
racter. All these masters appear to have been 
effective in their own special vocation — the train- 
ing of the chorus — to which they imparted new 
rhythmical action, and for which they composed 
new music. But Alkman did this, and something 
more ; he possessed the genius of a poet, and his 
compositions were read afterwards with pleasure 
by those who could not hear them sung or see them 
danced. In the little of his poems which remains 
we recognise that variety of rhythm and metre for 
which he was celebrated : in this respect he (toge- 
with the Kretan Thalgtas, who is said to have in- 
troduced a more vehement style both of music and 
dance, with the Kretic and Paeonic rhythm, into 
Sparta 1 ) surpassed Archilochus, and prepared the 
way for the complicated choric movements of Stesi- 
chorus and Pindar: some of the fragments, too, 
manifest that fresh outpouring of individual senti- 
ment and emotion which constitutes so much of 
the charm of popular poetry. Besides his touch- 


1 Homer, Hymn. Apoll. 340. O lot r< Kpr)rS>v itcutjopcs, & c . : see 
Boeckb, De Metris Pindari, ii. 7. p. 143 ; Ephorus ap. Strabo, x. p. 480 ; 
Plutarch, De Musidi, p. 1142. 

Respecting Thaldtas, and tbe gradual alterations in tbe character of 
music at Sparta, Hoeckh has given much instructive matter (Kreta, 
vol. iii. p. 340-3 7.7)- Respecting Nympbfeus of Kydonia, whom zElian 
(V. H. xii. 50) puts in juxtaposition with Thaldtas and Terpander, 
nothing is known. 

After what is called the second fashion of music (Kardtrraais) had 
thus been introduced by Thalfitas and his contemporaries — the first 
fashion being that of Terpander — no farther innovations were allowed. 
The ephors employed violent means to prohibit the intended innova- 
tions of Phrynis and Timotheus, after the Persian war * see Plutarch 
Agis, c. 10. 

i 2 
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ing address in old age to the Spartan virgins, over 
whose song and dance he had been accustomed to 
preside, he is not afraid to speak of his hearty 
appetite, satisfied with simple food and relishing a 
bowl of warm broth at the winter tropic 1 ; and he 
has attached to the spring an epithet, which comes 
home to the real feelings of a poor country more 
than those captivating pictures which abound in 
verse, ancient as well as modern : he calls it “ the 
season of short fare” — the crop of the previous year 
beingthen nearly consumed, thehusbandman is com- 
pelled to pinch himself until his new harvest comes 
in*. Those who recollect that in earlier periods of 
our history, and in all countries where there is little 
accumulated stock, an exorbitant difference is often 
experienced in the price of corn before and after 
the harvest, will feel the justice of Alkman’s de- 
scription. Judging from these and from a few 
other fragments of this poet, he appears to have 
combined the life and exciting vigour of Archilo- 
chus in the song properly so called, sung by him- 
self individually — with a larger knowledge of musi- 

1 Alkman, Fragm. 13-17, ed. Bergk, 6 irdp<f>ayos *AX#c pdv\ compare 
Fr. 63. Aristides calls him 6 ra>v rrap$*v&v tiraivrnjs Kat <rvp(3ov\os 
(Or. xlv. vol. ii. p. 40, Dindorf). 

Of the Partheneia of Alkman (songs, hymns, and dances, composed 
for a chorus of maidens) there were at least two books (Stepbanus 
Byzant. v. *E pvalxn) • He was the earliest poet who acquired renown 
in this species of composition, afterwards much pursued by Pindar, 
Bacchylidds, and Simonid&s of Ke6s : see Welcker, Alkman. Fragment. 

p. 10. 

* Alkman, Frag. 64, ed. Bergk. 

"Qpas 3* €07}K( Tpcis, BipOS 
K a\ xft/Lta icdm&pap rpirav * 

Kat rtrparov to Jjp, a tea 
SdXXct pip, io-Ott ip V a&ap 
Ovk iari. 
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cal and rhythmical effect in regard to the choric 
performance. He composed in the Laconian dialect 
— a variety of the Doric with some intermixture 
of iEolisms. And it was from him, jointly with 
those other composers who figured at Sparta during 
the century after Terpander, as well as from the 
simultaneous development of the choric muse 1 * in 
Argos, Sikyon, Arcadia, and other parts of Pelo- 
ponnesus, that the Doric dialect acquired perma- 
nent footing in Greece, as the only proper dialect 
for choric compositions. Continued by Stesichorus 
and Pindar, this habit passed even to the Attic 
dramatists, whose choric songs are thus in a great 
measure Doric, while their dialogue is Attic. At 
Sparta, as well as in other parts of Peloponnesus 8 , 
the musical and rhythmical style appears to have 
been fixed by Alkman and his contemporaries, and 
to have been tenaciously maintained, for two or 
three centuries, with little or no innovation ; the 
more so, as the flute-players at Sparta formed an 
hereditary profession, who followed the routine of 
their fathers 3 * * * * . 

Alkman was the last poet who addressed him- 
self to the popular chorus. Both Arion and Stesi- 
chorus composed for a body of trained men, with 
a degree of variety and involution such as could 

1 Plutarch, De Musica, c. 9. p. 1134. About the dialect of Alkman, 

see Ahrens, De Dialecto zEolicfc, sect. 2, 4 ; about his different metres, 
Welcker, Alkman. Fragm. p. 10-12. 

* Plutarch, De Musicd, c. 32. p. 1142, c. 37. p. 1144; Athenams, 

xiv. p. 632. In Kr6te also, the popularity of the primitive musical 

composers was maintained, though along with the innovator Timo- 

theus : see Inscription No. 3053, ap. Boeckh, Corp. Ins. 

* Herodot. vi. 60. They were probably a y cvor with an heroic pro- 

genitor, like the heralds, to whom the historian compares them. 
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not be attained by a mere fraction of the people. 
The primitive Dithyrambus was a round choric 
dance and song in honour of Dionysus l , common 
to Naxos, Thebes, and seemingly to many other 
places, at the Dionysiac festival — a spontaneous 
effusion of drunken men in the hour of revelry, 
wherein the poet Archilochus, “ with the thunder 
of wiDe full upon his mind,” had often taken the 
chief part 9 : its exciting character approached to 
the worship of the Great Mother in Asia, and 
stood in contrast with the solemn and stately psean 
addressed to Apollo. Anon introduced into it an 
alteration such as Archilochus had himself brought 
about in the scurrilous Iambus ; he converted it 
into an elaborate composition in honour of the 
god, sung and danced by a chorus of fifty per- 
sons, not only sober, but trained with great strict- 
ness ; though its rhythm and movements, and its 
equipment in the character of satyrs, presented 
more or less an imitation of the primitive licence. 
Born at Methymna in Lesbos, Arion appears as a 
harper, singer and composer, much favoured by 
Periander at Corinth, in which city he first “ com- 
posed, denominated, and taught the Dithyramb,” 
earlier than any one known to Herodotus 3 . He 

1 Pindar, Fragm. 44, ed. Bergk ; Schol. ad Pindar. Olymp. xiii. 25 ; 
Proclus, Chrestomathia, c. 12-14, ad calc. Hephest. Gaisf. p. 382 : 
compare W. M. Schmidt, In Dithyrambum Poetarumqne Dithyrambi- 
corum Reliquias, pp. 171-183 (Berlin 1845). 

* Archiloch. Fragm. 72, ed. Bergk. 

'Qs Aicovvaov ttvatcros kclK6v at pfkos 
Oida 3i Ovpafxpov, otvfp (vyKcpavimfieh <f>pivas. 

The old oracle quoted in Demosthen. cont. Meidiara, about the Dio- 
nysia at Athens, enjoins — Ac ovvtrtp brjfumXrj Itpa rcAet v, kqi Kparrjpa 
Kcpavai, *ac \opovs i<rrainu, 

3 Herodot. i. 23; Suidas, v. ’ApcW; Pindar, Olymp. xiii. 25. 
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did not, however, remain permanently there, but 
travelled from city to city exhibiting at the festi- 
vals for money,— especially to Sicilian and Italian 
Greece, where he acquired large gains: we may 
here again remark how the poets as well as the 
festivals served to promote a sentiment of unity 
among the dispersed Greeks. Such transfer of the 
Dithyramb, from the field of spontaneous nature 
into the garden of art 1 * 3 , constitutes the first stage 
in the refinement of Dionysiac worship ; which will 
hereafter be found still farther exalted in the form 
of the Attic drama. 

The date of Arion seems about 600 b.c., shortly 
after Alkman : that of Stesichorus is a few years 
later. To the latter the Greek chorus owed a high 
degree of improvement, and in particular the last- 
finished distribution of its performance into the 
Strophd, the AntistrophA, and the Ep6dus : the turn, 
the return, and the rest — the rhythm and metre of 
the song during each strophe corresponded with 
that during the antistrophS, but was varied during 
the epAdus, and again varied during the following 
strophes. Until this time the song had been mono- 
strophic, consisting of nothing more than one uni- 
form stanza, repeated from the beginning to the 
end of the composition* ; so that we may easily see 
how vast was the new complication and difficulty 


1 Aristot. Poetic, c. 6. tytwrjaav ttjv iroirjauf cVc tu>v : 

again, to the same effect, ibid. c. 9. 

3 Alkman slightly departed from this rule : in one of his composi- 
tions of fourteen strophes, the last seven were in a different metre from 
the first seven (Hepluestion, c. xv. p. 134, Gaisf. ; Hermann, Ele- 
menta Doctrin. Metrical, c. xvii. sect. 595). ’AXtcpavucrj Katporopla teat 
2,Tr}<Ti)(6puos (Plutarch, De Musica, p. 1135). 


Distribu- 
tion of the 
chorus by 
Stesichorus 
— Strophe, 
— Antistro- 
phe, — Epd- 
dus. 
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introduced by Stesichorus — not less for the per- 
formers than for the composer, himself at that time 
the teacher and trainer of performers. Both this 
poet and his contemporary the flute-player Sakadas 
of Argos, — who gained the prize at the first three 
Pythian games founded after the Sacred War, 
— seem to have surpassed their predecessors in the 
breadth of subject which they embraced, borrowing 
from the inexhaustible province of ancient legend, 
and expanding the choric song into a well- sustained 
epical narrative 1 : indeed these Pythian games 
opened a new career to musical composers just at 
the time when Sparta began to be closed against 
musical novelties. 

Alkaeus and Sappho, both natives of Lesbos, ap- 
pear about contemporaries with Arion, b.c. 610- 
580. Of their once celebrated lyric compositions, 
scarcely anything remains ; but the criticisms which 
are preserved on both of them place them in strong 
contrast with Alkman, who lived and composed 
under the more restrictive atmosphere of Sparta, 

1 Pausanias, vi. 14, 4 ; x. 7, 3. Sakadas, as well as Stesichorus, com- 
posed an *lXtov TTcpcrtr (Athenaeus, xiii. p. 609). 

“ Stesichorum (observes Quintilian, x. I ) quam sit ingenio validus, 
materiae quoque ostendunt, maxima bella et clarissimos canentem duces, 
et epici carminis onera lyr& sustinentem. Reddit enim personis in 
agendo simul loquendoque debitam dignitatem : ac si tenuisset modum, 
videtur aemulari oroximus Homerum potuisse : sed redundat, atque 
effunditur • quod, vt est reprehendendum, ita copiae vitium est.” 

Simonides of Keds (Frag. 19, ed. Bergk) puts Homer and Stesi- 
chorus together : see the epigram of Antipater in the Anthologia, t. i. 
p. 328, ed. Jacobs, and Diu Chrysostom, Or. 55. vol. ii. p. 284, Reisk. 
Compare Kleine, Stesichori Fragment, p. 30-34 (Berlin 1828), and O. 
Muller, History of the Literature of Ancient Greece, ch. xiv. sect. 5. 

The musical composers of Argos are affirmed by Herodotus to have 
been the most renowned in Greece, half a century after Sakadas (Her. 
iii. 131). 
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and in considerable analogy with the turbulent 
vehemence of Archilochus 1 , though without his in- 
tense private malignity. Both composed for their 
own local audience, and in their own Lesbian vEolic 
dialect ; not because there was any peculiar fitness 
in that dialect to express their vein of sentiment, 
but because it was more familiar to their hearers. 
Sappho herself boasts of the pre-eminence of the 
Lesbian bards 9 , and the celebrity of Terpander, 
Perikleitas, and Arion, permits us to suppose that 
there may have been before her many popular bards 
in the island who did not attain to Hellenic cele- 
brity. Alkaeus included in his songs the fiercest 
bursts of political feeling, the stirring alternations 
of war and exile, and all the ardent relish of a sus- 
ceptible man for wine and love 8 : the love-song 
seems to have formed the principal theme of Sap- 
pho, who however also composed odes or songs 4 on 


1 Horat. Epistol. i. 19, 23. 

* Sappho, Fragm. 93, ed. Bergk. See also Plehn, Lesbiaca, pp. 
145-165. Respecting the poetesses, two or three of whom were noted, 
contemporary with Sappho, see Ulrici, Gesch. der Hellen. Poesie, vol. ii. 

р. 370. 

1 Dionys. Hal. Ant. Rom. v. 82; Horat. Od. i. 32, ii. 13; Cicero, 
De Nat. Deor. i. 28 ; the striking passage in Plutarch, Symposion iii. 
1, 3, ap. Bergk. Fragm. 42. In the view of Dionysius, the Aholic 
dialect of Alkseus and Sappho diminished the value of their composi- 
tions : the iEolic accent, analogous to the Latin, and acknowledging 
scarcely any oxyton words, must have rendered them much less agree- 
able in recitation or song. 

4 See Plutarch, De Music, p. 1136; Dionys. Hal. de Comp. Verb. 

с. 23. p. 173, Reisk, and some striking passages of Himerius, in respect 
to Sappho (i. 4, 16, 19 ; Maximus Tyrius, Dissert, xxiv. 7-9), and the 
encomium of the critical Dionysius (De Compos. Verborum, c. 23. 
p. 173). 

The author of the Parian marble adopts as one of his chronological 
epochs (Epoch 37) the flight of Sappho, or exile, from MityllnS to 
Sicily, somewhere between 604-596 b.c. There probably was Some- 
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a great variety of other subjects, serious as well as 
satirical, and is said farther to have first employed 
the Mixolydian mode in music. It displays the 
tendency of the age to metrical and rhythmical 
novelty, that Alkaeus and Sappho are said to have 
each invented the peculiar stanza, well-known under 
their respective names — combinations of the dactyl, 
trochee and iambus, analogous to the asynartetic 
verses of Archilochus : they by no means confined 
themselves however to Alkaic and Sapphic metre. 
Both the one and the other composed hymns to 
the gods; indeed this is a theme common to all 
the lyric and choric poets, whatever may be their 
peculiarities in other ways. Most of their compo- 
sitions were songs for the single voice, not for the 
chorus. The poetry of Alkaeus is the more worthy 
of note, as it is the earliest instance of the employ- 
ment of the Muse in actual political warfare, and 
shows the increased hold which that motive was 
acquiring on the Grecian mind. 

The gnomic poets, or moralists in verse, approach 
by the tone of their sentiments more to the nature of 
prose. They begin with Simonides of Amorgos or of 
Samos, the contemporary of Archilochus: indeed 
the latter himself devoted some compositions to the 
illustrative fable, which had not been unknown even 

thing remarkable which induced him to single out this event ; but we 
do not know what, nor can we trust the hints suggested by Ovid 
(Heroid. xv. 51). 

Nine books of Sappho's songs were collected by the later literary 
Greeks, arranged chiefly according to the metres (C. F. Neue, Sap- 
phonis Fragment, p. 11, Berlin 1827). There were ten books of the 
songs of Alkaeus (Athenaeus, xi. p. 481), and both Aristophanes (Gram* 
maticus) and Aristarchus published editions of them (Hephaestion, 
c. xv. p. 134, Gaisf.). Dikaearchus wrote a commentary upon his songs 
(Athenaeus, xi. p. 461). 
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to Hesiod. In the remains of Simonides of Amorgos 
we trace nothing relative to the man personally, 
though he too, like Archilochus, is said to have 
had an individual enemy, Orodcekidls, whose cha- 
racter was aspersed by bis Muse 1 : his only con- 
siderable poem extant is devoted to a survey of the 
characters of women, in iambic verse, and by way 
of comparison with various animals — the mare, the 
ass, the bee, &c. It follows out the Hesiodic vein 
respecting the social and economical mischief usu- 
ally caused by women, with some few honourable 
exceptions ; but the poet shows a much larger 
range of observation and illustration, if we com- 
pare him with his predecessor Hesiod ; moreover 
his illustrations come fresh from life and reality. 
We find in this early iambist the same sym- 
pathy with industry and its due rewards which are 
observable in Hesiod, together with a still more 
melancholy sense of the uncertainty of human 
events. 

Of Solon and Theognis I have spoken in former 
chapters. They reproduce in part the moralising 
vein of Simonides, though with a strong admixture 
of personal feeling and a direct application to pass- 
ing events. The mixture of political with social 
morality, which we find in both, marks their more 
advanced age : Solon hears in this respect the same 
relation to Simonides, as his contemporary Alkseus 
bears to Archilochus. His poems, as far as we can 
judge by the fragments remaining, appear to have 
been short occasional effusions, with the exception 
of the epic poem respecting the submerged island 

1 Welcker, Simonidis Amorgini Iambi qui supersunt, p. 9* 


Solon and 
Theognis. 
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of Atlantis ; which he began towards the close of 
his life, but never finished. They are elegiac, tri- 
meter iambic, and trochaic tetrameter : in his hands 
certainly neither of these metres can be said to have 
any special or separate character. If the poems of 
Solon are short, those of Theognis are much shorter, 
and are indeed so much broken (as they stand in 
our present collection) , as to read like separate epi- 
grams or bursts of feeling, which the poet had not 
taken the trouble to incorporate in any definite 
scheme or series. They form a singular mixture 
of maxim and passion — of general precept with 
personal affection towards the youth Kyrnus, which 
surprises us if tried by the standard of literary 
composition, but which seems a very genuine mani- 
festation of an impoverished exile’s complaints and 
restlessness. What remains to us of PhokylidSs, 
another of the gnomic poets nearly contemporary 
with Solon, is nothing more than a few maxims in 
verse — couplets with the name of the author in 
several cases embodied in them. 

Amidst all the variety of rhythmical and metrical 
innovations which have been enumerated, the an- 
cient epic continued to be recited by the rhapsodes 
as before, and some new epical compositions were 
added to the existing stock : Eugammon of Kyr6n6, 
about the 50th Olympiad (580 b.c.), appears to 
be the last of the series. At Athens, especially, 
both Solon and Peisistratus manifested great solici- 
tude as well for the recitation as for the correct 
preservation of the Iliad. Perhaps its popularity 
may have been diminished by the competition of 
io much lyric and choric poetry, more showy and 
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striking in its accompaniments, as well as more 
changeful in its rhythmical character. Whatever 
secondary effect, however, this newer species of mu»icM«nd 
poetry may have derived from such helps, its pri- accompani- 
mary effect was produced by real intellectual or “SlL^d* 
poetical excellence — by the thoughts, sentiment me4nmg- 
and expression, not by the accompaniment. For a 
long time the musical composer and the poet con- 
tinued generally to be one and the same person ; 
and besides those who have acquired sufficient di- 
stinction to reach posterity, we cannot doubt that 
there were many known only to their own contem- 
poraries. But with all of them the instrument and 
the melody constituted only the inferior part of that 
which was known by the name of music — altoge- 
ther subordinate to the “ thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn 1 .” Exactness and variety of 
rhythmical pronunciation gave to the latter their 
full effect upon a delicate ear ; but such pleasure 
of the ear was ancillary to the emotion of mind 
arising out of the sense conveyed. Complaints are 
made by the poets, even so early as 500 b.c., that the 
accompaniment was becoming too prominent ; but 
it was not until the age of the comic poet Ari- 
stophanes, towards the end of the fifth century 
b.c., that the primitive relation between the instru- 
mental accompaniment and the words was really 
reversed — and loud were the complaints to which 
it gave rise : the performance of the flute or harp 

1 Aristophan. Nubes, 536. 

’AAA* avrjj sal tois fatal* irurrtvawr *\r)\v3cv. 

* See Pratinasap. Athenaum, xiv. p. 6 17, also p. 636, and the stri- 
king fragment of the lost comic poet Pherekratks, in Plutarch, De Mu- 
sick, p. 1141, containing the bitter remonstrance of Music (M ovcrudj) 
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then became more elaborate, showy, and over- 
powering, while the words were so put together as 
to show off the player’s execution. I notice briefly 
this subsequent revolution for the purpose of set- 
ting forth, by contrast, the truly intellectual cha- 
racter of the original lyric and choric poetry of 
Greece ; and of showing how much the vague senti- 
ment arising from mere musical sound was lost in 
the more definite emotion, and in the more last- 
ing and reproductive combinations, generated by 
poetical meaning. 

The name and poetry of Solon, and the short 
maxims or sayings of Phokylid£s, conduct us to 
the mention of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. 
Solon was himself one of the seven, and most, if not 
all, of them were poets or composers in verse 1 . To 
most of them is ascribed also an abundance of pithy 


against the wrong which she had suffered from the dithyrambist Me- 
l&nippidds: compare also Aristophanes, Nubes, 951-972; Athenaeus, 
xiv. p. 6 17 ; Horat. Art. Poetic. 205 ; and W. M. Schmidt, Diatribe 
in Dithyrambum, ch. viii. p. 250-265. 

T5 (Tofiapbv Koi wtptrrbv — the character of the newer music (Plutarch, 
Agis, c. 10) — as contrasted with to c rtpvbv kcu airtpUpyov of the old 
music (Plutarch, De MusicA, ut sup .) : ostentation and affected display, 
against seriousness and simplicity. It is by no means certain that 
these reproaches against the more recent music of the Greeks were 
well-founded ; we may well be rendered mistrustful of their accuracy 
when we hear similar remarks and contrasts advanced with regard to 
the music of the last three centuries. The character of Greek poetry 
certainly tended to degenerate after Euripides. 

1 Bias of Pridn6 composed a poem of 2000 verses on the condition 
of Ionia (Diogen. Laert. i. 85), from which perhaps Herodotus may 
have derived (either directly or indirectly) the judicious advice which 
he ascribes to that philosopher on the occasion of the first Persian con- 
quest of Ionia (Herod, i. 170). 

Not merely Xenophanes the philosopher (Diogen. Laert. viii. 36, 
ix. 20), but long after him Parmenides and Empedokies, composed in 
verse. 
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repartees, together with one short saying or maxim 
peculiar to each, serving as a sort of distinctive 
motto 1 ; indeed the test of an accomplished man 
about this time was his talent for singing or re- 
citing poetry, and for making smart and ready 
answers. Respecting this constellation of Wise 
Men — who in the next century of Grecian history, 
when philosophy came to be a matter of discussion 
and argumentation, were spoken of with great 
eulogy — all the statements are confused, in part 
even contradictory. Neither the number, nor the 
names, are given by all authors alike. Diksearchus 
numbered ten, Hermippus seventeen : the names 
of Solon the Athenian, ThalSs the Milesian, Pitta- 
kus the Mitylenean, and Bias the Prienean, were 
comprised in all the lists — and the remaining names 
as given by Plato 8 were, Kleobulus of Lindus in 
Rhodes, Myson of Change, and Cheilon of Sparta. 
By others however the names are differently stated : 
nor can we certainly distribute among them the 
sayings or mottos, upon which in later days the 
Amphiktyons conferred the honour of inscription 
in the Delphian temple — Know thyself — Nothing 
too much — Know thy opportunity — Suretyship is 
the precursor of ruin. Bias is praised as an excel- 
lent judge, and Myson was declared by the Del- 
phian oracle to be the most discreet man among 
the Greeks, according to the testimony of the sati- 
rical poet Hippdnax — this is the oldest testimony 

1 See the account given by Herodotus (vi. 128-129) of the way in 
which Kleisthends of Sikyon tested the comparative education (jra/drv* 
tris) of the various suitors who came to woo his daughter — oJ dc 
(rrrjpcs tptv ux ov vpty T€ f*ov<rttcj) /cat rcj» Xeyopfinp is rd pJavr. 

3 Plato, Protagoras, c. 28. p. 343. 
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(540 b.c.) which can be produced in favour of any 
of the Seven ; but Kleobulus of Lindus, far from 
being universally extolled, is pronounced by the 
poet Simonid&s to be a fool l . Dikaearchus, how- 
ever, justly observed, that these Seven or Ten 
persons were not Wise Men or Philosophers, in 
the sense which those words bore in his day, but 
persons of practical discernment - in reference to 
man and society* — of the same turn of mind as 
their contemporary the fabulist jEsop, though not 
employing the same mode of illustration. Their 
appearance forms an epoch in Grecian history, in- 
asmuch as they are the first persons who ever ac- 
quired an Hellenic reputation grounded on mental 
competency apart from poetical genius or effect — 
a proof that political and social prudence was be- 
ginning to be appreciated and admired on its own 
account. Solon, Pittakus, Bias, and ThalSs, were 
all men of influence — the first two even men of 
ascendency 8 — in their respective cities. Kleobulus 
was despot of Lindus, and Periander (by some 

1 Hippdnax, Fragra. 77# 34, ed. Bergk— /cal ducdatraaticu B iavrot 

TOV HpUJVtOS KpClTTODV, 

Kal Mvc Tuv, tv ar iroXX&p 

'A.vt'intv avbp&v aaxppovfOTarov itovtoov. 

Simonides, Fr. 6, ed. Bergk — ptopov <fxor6s /3ov\d. Diogen. 
Laert. i. 6. 2. 

Simonides treats Pittakus with more respect, though questioning an 
opinion delivered by him (Fragm. 8, ed. Bergk ; Plato, Protagoras, 
c. 26. p. 339). 

* Dikaearchus ap. Diogen. Laert. i. 40. avverovs /cal popoBenxovs 
dtworrjra ttoXituctjv /cal bpacrrrjpiov crvvfcriv. Plutarch, Themistoklds, 
c. 2. 

About the story of the tripod, which is said to have gone the round 
of these seven wise men, see Menage ad Diogen. Laert. i. 28. p. 17* 

* Cicero, De Republ. i. 7 ; Plutarch, in Delph. p. 385 ; Bemhardy, 
Grundriss der Griechischen Litteratur, vol. i. sect. 66. not. 3. 
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numbered among the seven) of Corinth. Thal6s 
stands distinguished as the earliest name in physical 
philosophy, with which the other contemporary 
Wise Men are not said to have meddled ; their cele- 
brity rests upon moral, social, and political wisdom 
exclusively, which came into greater honour as the 
ethical feeling of the Greeks improved and as their 
experience became enlarged. In these celebrated 
names we have social philosophy in its early and 
infantine state — in the shape of homely sayings or 
admonitions, either supposed to be self-evident, or 
to rest upon some great authority divine or human, 
but neither accompanied by reasons nor recognising 
any appeal to inquiry and discussion as the proper 
test of their rectitude. From such incurious ac- 
quiescence, the sentiment to which these admoni- 
tions owe their force, we are partially liberated 
even in the poet Simonides of Ke6s, who (as before 
alluded to) severely criticises the song of Kleobulus 
as well as its author. The half-century which fol- 
lowed the age of Simonides (the interval between 
about 480-430 b.c.) broke down that sentiment 
more and more, by familiarising the public with 
argumentative controversy in the public assembly, 
the popular judicature, and even on the dramatic 
stage — and the increased self-working of the Gre- 
cian mind, thus created, manifested itself in So- 
kratds, who laid open all ethical and social doctrines 
to the scrutiny of reason, and who first awakened 
among his countrymen that love of dialectics which 
never left them — an analytical interest in the 
mental process of inquiring out, verifying, proving, 
and expounding truth. To this capital item of 
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human progress, secured through the Greeks — and 
through them only — to mankind generally, our at* 
tention will be called at a later period of the history ; 
at present it is only mentioned in contrast with the 
naked, dogmatical, laconism of the Seven Wise 
Men, and with the simple enforcement of the early 
poets — a state in which morality has a certain 
place in the feelings, but no root, even among the 
superior minds, in the conscious exercise of reason. 

The interval between Archilochus and Solon 
660-580 b.c.) seems, as has been remarked in my 
former volume, to be the period in which writing 
first came to be applied to Greek poems — to the 
Homeric poems among the number ; and shortly 
after the end of that period, commences the sera of 
compositions without metre or prose. The philo* 
sopher Pherekydfis of Syros, about 550 b.c., is 
called by some the earliest prose-writer ; but no 
prose-writer for a considerable time afterwards ac- 
quired any celebrity — seemingly none earlier than 
Hekataeus of Miletus 1 , about 510-490 b.c. — prose 
being a subordinate and ineffective species of com- 
position, not always even perspicuous, but requi- 
ring no small practice before the power was ac- 
quired of rendering it interesting*. Down to the 
generation preceding Sokratfis, the poets continued 
to be the grand leaders of the Greek mind : until 
then, nothing was taught to youth except to read, 
to remember, to recite musically and rhythmically, 

1 Pliny, H. N. vii. 57. Suidas v. *E/ccrraior. 

* H. Ritter (Geschichte der Philosophic, ch. vi. p. 243) has some 
good remarks on the difficulty and obscurity of the early Greek prose- 
writers, in reference to the darkness of expression and meaning uni- 
versally charged upon the philosopher Herakleitus. 
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gnd to comprehend, poetical composition. The 
comments of preceptors addressed to their pupils 
may probably have become fuller and more instruct- 
ive, but the text still continued to be epic or lyric 
poetry : we must recollect also that these were the 
best masters for acquiring a full command of the 
complicated accent and rhythm of the Greek lan- 
guage, so essential to an educated man in ancient 
times, and so sure to be detected if not properly 
acquired. Not to mention the Choliambist Hip- 
p6nax, who seems to have been possessed with the 
devil of Archilochus, and in part also with his genius 
— Anakreon, Ibykus, Pindar, Bacchylidds, Simo- 
nides, and the dramatists of Athens, continue the 
line of eminent poets without intermission : after 
the Persian war, the requirements of public speak- 
ing created a class of rhetorical teachers, while the 
gradual spread of physical philosophy widened the 
range of instruction ; so that prose composition, 
for speech or for writing, occupied a larger and 
larger share of the attention of men, and was gra- 
dually wrought up to high perfection, such as we 
see for the first time in Herodotus. But before it 
became thus improved, and acquired that style 
which was the condition of wide-spread popularity, 
we may be sure that it had been silently used as a 
means of recording information, and that neither 
the large mass of geographical matter contained in 
the Perieg&is of Hekataeus, nor the map first pre- 
pared by his contemporary Anaximander, could 
have been presented to the world, without the pre- 
vious labours of unpretending prose writers, who 
set down the mere results of their own experience. 

k 2 
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The acquisition of prose-writing, commencing as it 
does about the age of Peisistratus, is not less re- 
markable as an evidence of past, than as a means 
of future, progress. 

Of that splendid genius in sculpture and archi- 
tecture, which shone forth in Greece after the Per- 
sian invasion, the first lineaments only are disco- 
verable between 600-560 b.c., in Corinth, iEgina, 
Samos, Chios, Ephesus, &c. — enough however to 
give evidence of improvement and progress. Glau- 
kus of Chios is said to have discovered the art of 
welding iron, and Rhcekus or his son The6dorus 
of Samos the art of casting copper or brass in a 
mould : both these discoveries, as far as can be 
made out, appear to date a little before -600 b.c. 
The primitive memorial erected in honour of a god 
did not even pretend to be an image, but was often 
nothing more than a pillar, a board, a shapeless 
stone, a post, &c., fixed so as to mark and conse- 

1 See O. Muller, Archaologie der Kunst, sect. 61 ; Sillig, Catalogus 
Artihcum — under Theod6rus and Telekids. 

Thiersch (Epochen der Bildenden Kunst, p. 182-190, 2nd edit.) 
places Rhoekus near the beginning of the recorded Olympiads ; and 
supposes two artists named Theoddrus, one the grandson of the other ; 
but this seems to me not sustained by any adequate authority (for the 
loose chronology of Pliny about the Samian school of artists is not more 
trustworthy than about the Chian school — compare xxxv. 12. and 
xxxvi. 3), and moreover intrinsically improbable. Herodotus (i. 51) 
speaks of “ the Samian Theodoras,” and seems to have known only one 
person so called : Dioddras (i. 98) and Pausanias (x. 38. 3) give dif- 
ferent accounts of Theoddrus, but the positive evidence does not enable 
us to verify the genealogies either of Thiersch or O. Muller. Hero- 
dotus (iv. 152) mentions the *H pcuov at Samos in connection with 
events near Olyrap. 37 ; but this does not prove that the great temple 
which he himself saw, a century and a half later, had been begun before 
Olymp. 37, as Thiersch would infer. The statement of O. Muller, that 
this temple was begun in Olymp. 35, is not authenticated (Arch, der 
Kunst, sect. 53). 
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crate the locality, and receiving from the neigh- 
bourhood respectful care and decoration as well as 
worship. Sometimes there was a real statue, 
though of the rudest character, carved in wood ; 
and the families of carvers — who, from father to 
son, exercised this profession, represented in Attica 
by the name of Daedalus and in ASgina by the 
name of Smilis — adhered long with strict exactness 
to the consecrated type of each particular god. 
Gradually the wish grew up to change the material, 
as well as to correct the rudeness, of such primitive 
idols ; sometimes the original wood was retained as 
the material, but covered in part with ivory or gold 
— in other cases marble or metal was substituted. 
Dipcenus and Skyllis of Krfite acquired renown as 
workers in marble about the 50th Olympiad (580 
b.c.), and from them downwards a series of names 
may be traced, more or less distinguished ; more- 
over it seems about the same period that the earliest 
temple-offerings, in works of art properly so called, 
commence — the golden statue of Zeus, and the 
large carved chest, dedicated by the Kypselids of 
Corinth at Olympia 1 . The pious associations, 
however, connected with the old type were so strong, 
that the hand of the artist was greatly restrained 

1 Pausanias tells os distinctly that this chest was dedicated at Olym- 
pia by the Kypselids, descendants of Kypselus ; and this seems cre- 
dible enough. But he also tells ns that this was the identical chest 
in which the infant Kypselus had been concealed, believing the story 
as told in Herodotus (v. 92). In this latter belief I cannot go along 
with him, nor do I think that there is any evidence for believing the 
chest to have been of more ancient date than the persons who dedi- 
cated it — in spite of the opinions of O. Muller and Thiersch to the 
contrary (O. Muller, Archaol. der Kunst, sect. 57 ; Thiersch, Epochen 
der Griechischen Kunst, p. 169, 2nd edit. : Pausan, v. 17. 2). 
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in dealing with statues of the gods ; it was in sta- 
tues of men, especially in those of the victors at 
Olympia and other sacred games, that genuine 
ideas of beauty were first aimed at and in part at- 
tained, from whence they passed afterwards to the 
statues of the gods : such statues of the athletes 
seem to commence somewhere between Olympiad 
53-58 (568-548 b.c.). 

Nor is it until the same interval of time (between 
600-550 b.c.) that we find any traces of these archi- 
tectural monuments, by which the more important 
cities in Greece afterwards attracted to themselves 
so much renown. The two greatest temples in 
Greece known to Herodotus were, the Artemision 
at Ephesus, and the Heraeon at Samos : the former 
of these seems to have been commenced, by the 
Samiau Theodorus, about 600 b.c. — the latter, be- 
gun by the Samian Rhcekus, can hardly be traced 
to any higher antiquity. The first attempts to de- 
corate Athens by such additions proceeded from 
Peisistratus and his sons, near the same time. As 
far as we can judge, too, in the absence of all direct 
evidence, the temples of Psestum in Italy and Seli- 
nus in Sicily seem to fall in this same century. Of 
painting during these early centuries, nothing can 
be affirmed ; it never at any time reached the same 
perfection as sculpture, and we may presume that 
its years of infancy were at least equally rude. 

The immense development of Grecian art subse- 
quently, and the great perfection of Grecian artists, 
are facts of great importance in the history of the 
human race ; but in regard to the Greeks them- 
selves, they not only acted powerfully on the taste 
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of the people, but were also valuable indirectly as 
the common boast of Hellenism, and as supplying 
one bond of fraternal sympathy as well as of mu- 
tual pride, among its widely-dispersed sections. 
It is the paucity and weakness of these bonds which 
renders the history of Greece, prior to 560 b.c., 
little better than a series of parallel, but isolated 
threads, each attached to a separate city ; and that 
increased range of joint Hellenic feeling and ac- 
tion, upon which we shall presently enter, though 
arising doubtless in great measure from new and 
common dangers threatening many cities at once — 
also springs in part from those other causes which 
have been enumerated in this chapter, as acting on 
the Grecian mind. It proceeds from the stimulus 
applied to all the common feelings in religion, art, 
and recreation — from the gradual formation of na- 
tional festivals, appealing in various ways to tastes 
and sentiments which animated every Hellenic 
bosom — from the inspirations of men of genius, 
poets, musicians, sculptors, architects, who supplied 
more or less in every Grecian city, education for the 
youth, training for the chorus, and ornament for the 
locality — from the gradual expansion of science, 
philosophy, and rhetoric, during the coming period 
of this history, which rendered one city the intel- 
lectual capital of Greece, and brought to Isokratfis 
and Plato pupils from the most distant parts of the 
Grecian world. It was this fund of common tastes, 
tendencies, and aptitudes, which caused the social 
atoms of Hellas to gravitate towards each other, and 
which enabled the Greeks to become something bet- 
ter and greater than an aggregate of petty disunited 
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communities like the Thracians or Phrygians. And 
the creation of such common, extra-political, Hel- 
lenism, is the most interesting phaenomenon which 
the historian has to point out in the early period 
now under our notice : he is called upon to dwell 
upon it the more forcibly, because the modern 
reader has generally no idea of national union with- 
out political union — an association foreign to the 
Greek mind. Strange as it may'seem to find a song- 
writer put forward as an active instrument of union 
among his fellow-Hellens, it is not the less true, 
that those poets, whom we have briefly passed in 
review, by enriching the common language and by 
circulating from town to town either in person or 
in their compositions, contributed to fan the flame 
of Pan-Hellenic patriotism at a time when there 
were few circumstances to co-operate with them, 
and when the causes tending to perpetuate isolation 
seemed in the ascendant. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

GRECIAN AFFAIRS DURING THE GOVERNMENT OF 
PEISISTRATUS AND HIS SONS AT ATHENS. 

Wb now arrive at what may be called the second 
period of Grecian history, beginning with the rule 
of Peisistratus at Athens and of Croesus in Lydia. 

It has been already stated that Peisistratus made 
himself despot of Athens in 560 b.c. : he died in 
527 b.c., and was succeeded by his son Hippias, 
who was deposed and expelled in 510 b.c., thus 
making an entire space of fifty years between the 
first exaltation of the father and the final expulsion 
of the son. These chronological points are settled 
on good evidence: but the thirty-three years covered 
by the reign of Peisistratus are interrupted by two 
periods of exile, one of them lasting not less than 
ten years, the other, five years ; and the exact place 
of the years of exile, being nowhere laid down upon 
authority, has been differently determined by the 
conjectures of chronologers *. Partly from this half- 
known chronology, partly from a very scanty col- 
lection of facts, the history of the half-century now 
before us can only be given very imperfectly : nor 
can we wonder at our ignorance, when we find that 
even among the Athenians themselves, only a cen- 
tury afterwards, statements the most incorrect and 
contradictory respecting the Peisistratids were in 

1 Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. Hellen. vol. ii. Appendix, c. 2. p. 201) 
has stated and discussed the different opinions on the chronology of 
Peisistratus and his 6ons. 
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circulation, as Thucydides distinctly, and somewhat 
reproachfully, acquaints us. 

More than thirty years had now elapsed since the 
promulgation of the Solonian constitution, whereby 
the annual Senate of Four Hundred had been cre- 
ated, and the public assembly (preceded in its ac- 
tion as well as aided and regulated by this senate) 
invested with a power of exacting responsibility 
from the magistrates after their year of office. The 
seeds of the subsequent democracy had thus been 
sown, and no doubt the administration of the archons 
had been practically softened by it ; but nothing in 
the nature of a democratical sentiment had yet been 
created. A hundred years hence, we shall find that 
sentiment unanimous and potent among the enter- 
prising masses of Athens and Peiraeeus, and shall 
be called upon to listen to loud complaints of the 
difficulty of dealing with “ that angry, waspish, in- 
tractable little old man, Dgqius of Pnyx” — so Ari- 
stophanes' calls the Athenian people to their faces, 
with a freedom which shows that he at least counted 
on their good temper. But between 560-510 b.c. 
the people are as passive in respect to political rights 
and securities as the most strenuous enemy of de- 
mocracy could desire, and the government is trans- 
ferred from hand to hand by bargains and cross- 
changes between two or three powerful men 8 , at the 

1 * Ay poUos opryffw, Kvaporpb^, aKpdxoXts 

Aryxos UwKtrqs, dwrKoXow ytpovriov. — Aristoph. Equit. 41. 

1 need hardly mention that the Pnyx was the place in which the 
Athenian public assemblies were held. 

2 Plutarch (De Herodot. Malign, c. 15. p. 858) is angry with Hero- 
dotus for imparting so petty and personal a character to the dissensions 
between the Alkmsednids and Peisistratus : his severe remarks in that 
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head of partisans who echo their voices, espouse 
their personal quarrels, and draw the sword at their 
command. It was this ancient constitution — Athens 
as it stood before the Athenian democracy — which 
the Macedonian Antipater professed to restore in 
322 b.c., when he caused the majority of the poorer 
citizens to be excluded altogether from the political 
franchise 1 . 

By the stratagem recounted in a former chapter®, 
Peisistratus had obtained from the public assembly 
a guard which he had employed to acquire forcible 
possession of the acropolis. He thus became master 
of the administration ; but he employed his power 
honourably and well, not disturbing the existing 
forms farther than was necessary to ensure to him- 
self full mastery. Nerertheless we may see by the 
verses of Solon 3 (the only contemporary evidence 
which we possess), that the prevalent sentiment was 
by no means favourable to his recent proceeding, 
and that there was in many minds a strong feeling 
both of terror and aversion, which presently mani- 
fested itself in the armed coalition of his two rivals — 
Megaklfis at the head of the Parali or inhabitants of 
the sea-board, and Lycurgus at the bead of those in 

treatise, however, tend almost always to strengthen rather than to 
weaken the credibility of the historian. 

1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 27. cmtKplvaro <fnklav foecr&at rots 'A&rjvaiois 
teal (vpfjtaxlav, fic&ovat pip tovs ntpt Arjpoo&vrj /cat 'Yvepi&rjv, w oXtrruo- 
ptv ots di Ttjv rr dr p to v dir6 ripr) paros noktrtta*, fa^aptvo ts dc <f>povpdv 
tis rijp M ovwxiav, It* Bi xpi/fiara rov ir okipov Kal {rjptav irpovtterlo-aatp. 
Compare Diodor, xviii. 18. 

Twelve thousand of the poorer citizens were disfranchised by this 
change (Plutarch, Phokion, c. 28). 

9 See the preceding volume, ch. xi. p. 207. 

* Solon, Fragm. 10. ed. Bergk. — 

El Bi ircndvBare \vy pd Bi vptripr^p Kcucdrrjra, 

Btott tovtwp poipav errapepipm, &c. 
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the neighbouring plain. As the conjunction of the 
two formed a force too powerful for Peisistratus to 
withstand, he was driven into exile, after no long 
possession of his despotism. But the time came 
(how soon we cannot tell) when the two rivals who 
had expelled him quarrelled, and Megakids made 
propositions to Peisistratus, inviting him to resume 
the sovereignty, promising his own aid, and stipu- 
lating that Peisistratus should marry his daughter. 
The conditions being accepted, a plan was laid be- 
tween the two new allies for carrying them into 
effect, by a novel stratagem — since the simulated 
wounds and pretence of personal danger were not 
likely to be played off a second time with success. 
The two conspirators clothed a stately woman, six 
feet high, named Phyd, in the panoply and costume 
of Athdnd — surrounded her with the processional ac- 
companiments belonging to the goddess — and placed 
her in a chariot with Peisistratus by her side : in this 
guise the exiled despot and his adherents approach- 
ed the city and drove up to the acropolis, preceded by 
heralds, who cried aloud to the people, — “Athenians, 
receive ye cordially Peisistratus, whom Athene has 
honoured above all other men, and is now bringing 
back into her own acropolis.” The people in the 
city received the reputed goddess with implicit be- 
lief and demonstrations of worship, while among 
the country cantons the report quickly spread that 
Ath6n6 had appeared in person to restore Peisistra- 
tus, who thus found himself, without even*a show 
of resistance, in possession of the acropolis and of 
the government. His own party, united with that 
of MegakISs, were powerful enough to maintain him, 
when he had once acquired possession ; and proba- 
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bly all, except the leaders, sincerely believed in the 
epiphany of the goddess, which came to be divulged 
as having been a deception, only after Peisistratus 
and Megakl6s had quarrelled 1 . 


1 Herodot. i. 60. xat cp rep fiortt frcMptvoi rfjP ywaixa tlvtu avr^p 
rrfv 6 c 6p, npotTcvxovro tc tt)p &v6pwrop kcl\ c&ckovto t6v ncuriarparop. 
A later statement (Athenseus, xiii. p. 609) represents Phyfi to have be- 
come afterwards the wife of Hipparchus. 

Of this remarkable story, not the least remarkable part is the criti- 
cism with which Herodotus himself accompanies it. He treats it as a 
proceeding infinitely silly ( nprjypa cvtjBcototop, m ryo) cvpiarKto, paxpq) ; 
he cannot conceive, how Greeks, so much superior to barbarians — and 
even Athenians, the cleverest of all the Greeks — could have fallen into 
such a trap. To him the story was told as a deception from the beginning, 
and he did not perhaps take pains to put himself into the state of feel- 
ing of those original spectators who saw the chariot approach, without 
any warning or preconceived suspicion. But even allowing for this, 
his criticism brings to our view the alteration and enlargement which 
had taken place in the Greek mind during the century between Peisi- 
stratus and Periklgs. Doubtless neither the latter nor any of his con- 
temporaries could have succeeded in a similar trick. 

The fact, and the criticism upon it, now before us, are remarkably 
illustrated by an analogous case recounted in a previous chapter (vol. 
ii. p. 594. chap. viii.). Nearly at the same period as this stratagem of 
Peisistratus, the Lacedaemonians and the Argeians agreed to decide, by 
a combat of three hundred select champions, the dispute between them 
as to the territory of Kynuria. The combat actually took place, and 
the heroism of Othryades, sole Spartan survivor, has been already re- 
counted. In the eleventh year of the Peloponnesian war (shortly after 
or near upon the period when we may conceive the history of Herodo- 
tus to have been finished) the Argeians concluded a treaty with Lace- 
daemon, and introduced as a clause into it the liberty of reviving their 
pretensions to Kynuria, and of again deciding the dispute by a combat 
of select champions. To the Lacedaemonians of that time this appeared 
extreme folly — the very proceeding which had been actually resorted to 
a century before. Here is another case, in which the change in the 
point of view, and the increased positive tendencies in the Greek mind, 
are brought to our notice not less forcibly than by the criticism of He- 
rodotus upon Phy6-AthSn6. 

Istrus (one of the Atthido-graphers of the third century b.c.) and 
Antiklta published books respecting the personal manifestations or 
epiphanies of the gods — 'AnfiXAvvos cmfyavciai : see Istri Fragment. 33- 
37, ed. Didot. If Peisistratus and Megakl&s had never quarrelled, 
their joint stratagem might have continued to pass for a genuine epi- 
phany, and might have been included as such in the work of Istrus. I 
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The daughter of Megakl£s, according to, agree- 
ment, quickly became the wife of Peisistratus, but 
she bore him no children ; and it became known that 
her husband, having already adult sons by a former 
marriage, and considering that the Kylonian curse 
rested upon all the Alkmsednid family, did not in- 
tend that she should become a mother 1 . Megakl4s 
was so incensed at this behaviour, that he not only 
renounced his alliance with Peisistratus, but even 
made his peace with the third party, the adherents 
of Lycurgus — and assumed so menacing an attitude, 
that the despot was obliged to evacuate Attica. 
He retired to Eretria in Euboea, where he remained 
no less than ten years ; but a considerable portion 
of that time was employed in making preparations 
for a forcible return, and he seems to have exer- 
cised, even while in exile, a degree of influence 
much exceeding that of a private man. He lent 

will add, that the real presence of the gods, at the festivals celebrated 
in their honour, was an idea continually brought before the minds of 
the Greeks. 

The Athenians fully believed the epiphany of the god Pan to Phei- 
dippid&s the courier on his march to Sparta a little before the battle of 
Marathdn (Herodot. vi. 105. teal ravra 'A&rjpdtot irurreviravns *lvcu 
dkfjBia), and even Herodotus himself does not controvert it, though he 
relaxes the positive character of history so far as to add — “ as Pheidip- 
pidfes himself said and recounted publicly to the Athenians.” His in- 
formants in this case were doubtless sincere believers ; whereas in the 
case of Phy6, the story was told to him at first as a fabrication. 

At Gela in Sicily, seemingly not long before this restoration of Pei- 
sistratus, Tglinds (ancestor of the despot Gelon) had brought back some 
exiles to Gela, " without any armed force, but merely through the sa- 
cred ceremonies and appurtenances of the subterranean goddesses” — 
%X mv ovdcfuffp av&pcov dvvafuv, dXA* ipa rovrt&v rS>v fo&nh—rovroto’i 
movvos ivv, KOTTjyayt (Herodot. vii. 153). Herodotus does not tell us 
the details which he had heard of the manner in which this restoration 
at Gela was brought about; but his general language intimates that 
they were remarkable details, and they might have illustrated the story 
of Phyfi-AthSnS. 

1 Herodot. i. 6 1 . Peisistratus — oi ov xarh v6puov. 
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valuable aid to Lygdamis of Naxos 1 in constituting 
himself despot of that island, and he possessed, we 
know not how, the means of rendering valuable 
service to different cities, Thebes in particular. 

They repaid him by large contributions of money 
to aid in his re-establishment : mercenaries were 
hired from Argos, and the Naxian Lygdamis came 
himself both with money and with troops. Thus 
equipped and aided, Peisistratus landed at Mara- 
thon in Attica. How the Athenian government 
had been conducted during his ten years’ absence, 
we do not know ; but the leaders of it permitted 
him to remain undisturbed at Marathon, and to 
assemble his partisans both from the city and from 
the country: nor was it until he broke up from 
Marathon and had reached Pallbnb on his way to 
Athens, that they took the field against him. 
Moreover, their conduct, even when the two armies hu second 
were near together, must have been either ex- 
tremely negligent or corrupt ; for Peisistratus found 
means to attack them unprepared, routing their 
forces almost without resistance. In fact, the pro- 
ceedings have altogether the air of a concerted be- 
trayal : for the defeated troops, though unpursued, 
are said to have dispersed and returned to their 
homes forthwith, in obedience to the proclamation 
of Peisistratus, who marched on to Athens, and 
found himself a third time ruler 9 . 

On this third successful entry, he took vigorous 
precautions for rendering his seat permanent. The 
Alkmaebnidae and their immediate partisans retired 

1 About Lygdamis, see Athenseus, viii. p. 348, and his citation from < 

the lost work of Aristotle on the Grecian noXircta* ; also Aristot. Po- 
litic. v. 5. 1. 

* Herodot. i. 63. 
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into exile ; but he seized the children of those who 
remained and whose sentiments he suspected, as 
hostages for the behaviour of their parents, and 
placed them in Naxos under the care of Lygdamis. 
Moreover he provided himself with a powerful 
body of Thracian mercenaries, paid by taxes levied 
upon the people 1 : nor did he omit to conciliate the 
favour of the gods by a purification of the sacred 
island of Delos : all the dead bodies which had been 
buried within sight of the temple of Apollo were 
exhumed and reinterred farther off. At this time 
the Delian festival — attended by the Asiatic Ionians 
and the islanders, and with which Athens was of 
course peculiarly connected — must have been be- 
ginning to decline from its pristine magnificence, 
for the subjugation of the continental Ionic cities 
by Cyrus had been already achieved, and the power 
of Samos, though increased under the despot Po- 
lykratds, seems to have increased at the expense 
and to the ruin of the smaller Ionic islands. From 
the same feelings, in part, which led to the purifi- 
cation of Delos — partly as an act of party revenge 
— Peisistratus caused the houses of the Alkmaednids 
to be levelled with the ground, and the bodies of 
the deceased members of that family to be disin- 
terred and cast out of the country*. 

This third and last period of the rule of Peisi- 
stratus lasted several years, until his death in 527 
b.c. : it is said to have been so mild in its charac- 
ter, that he once even suffered himself to be cited 
for trial before the Senate of Areopagus ; yet as we 

1 Herod ot. i. 64. cirucovpoicri rt iroXXoZcri, teal xp^parcav ovvodouri, 
roiv avroStv, t&v dc dn6 Irpvpovos nordpov npomovrmv, 

9 Isokrat&s, Or. xvi. De Bigis, c. 351. 
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know that he had to maintain a large body of 
Thracian mercenaries out of the funds of the peo- 
ple, we shall be inclined to construe this eulogium 
comparatively rather than positively. Thucydides 
affirms that both he and his sons governed in a 
wise and virtuous spirit, levying from the people 
only an income-tax of five per cent. 1 : this is high 
praise coming from such an authority, though it 
seems that we ought to make some allowance for 
the circumstance of Thucydides being connected 
by descent with the Peisistratid family 8 . The judg- 

1 For the statement of Boeckh, Dr. Arnold, and Dr. Thirlwall, that 
Peisistratos had levied a tythe or tax of ten per cent., and that his 
sons reduced it to the half, I find no sufficient warrant : certainly the 
spurious letter of Peisistratus to Solon in Diogenes Laertius (i. 53) ought 
not to be considered as proving anything. Boeckh, Public Economy 
of Athens, B. iii. c. 6 (i. 351 German) ; Dr. Arnold ad Thucyd. vi. 34; 
Dr. Thirlwall, Hist, of Gr. ch. xi. p. 7 2-74. Idomeneus (ap. Athense. 
xii. p. 533) considers the sons of Peisistratus to have indulged in plea- 
sures to an extent more costly and oppressive to the people than their 
father. Nor do I know on what authority the statement of Dr. Thirl- 
wall (p. 68) rests, “ He (Peisistratus) possessed lands on the Strymon 
in Thrace, which yielded a large revenue." Herodotus (i. 64) tells us 
that Peisistratus brought mercenary soldiers from the Strymon, but 
that he levied the money to pay them in Attica — tpplfacr t r rjv rupawt&a 
ejTucovpoHri tc noXXotai, kcu xpTjpaToiv (ruv6doi(Ti, rcov pip avrddcv, t&p 
&i air6 2rpvpovos norapov ovpiopt&p. 

* Hermippus (ap. Marcellin. Vit. Thucyd. p. ix.), and the Scholiast 
on Thucyd. i. 20, affirm that Thucydides was connected by relation- 
ship with the PeUistratids. His manner of speaking of them certainly 
lends countenance to the assertion ; not merely as he twice notices 
their history, once briefly (i. 20) and again at considerable length (vi. 
54-59), though it does not lie within the direct compass of his period — 
but also as he so emphatically announces his own personal knowledge 
of their family relations — "Ori di irp€<rf}vraTO£ ‘hnriar tjpfcp, tl&cbs 
pip kq\ oKojj aKpifZiimpop aXX a>p lcrxvpi( o pai (vi. 55). 

Aristotle (Politic, v. 9, 21) mentions it as a report (<fxuri) that Pei- 
sistratus obeyed the summons to appear before the Areopagus ; Plutarch 
adds that the person who had summoned him did not appear to bring 
the cause to trial (Vit. Solon. 31), which is not at all surprising : com- 
pare Thucyd. vi. 56, 57. 

VOL. IV. L 
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ment of Herodotus is also very favourable respect- 
ing Peisistratus ; that of Aristotle favourable, yet 
qualified, since he includes these despots among the 
list of those who undertook public and sacred works 
with the deliberate view of impoverishing as well 
as of occupying their subjects. This supposition is 
countenanced by the prodigious scale upon which 
the temple of Zeus Olympius at Athens was begun 
by Peisistratus — a scale much exceeding either the 
Parthendn or the temple of Athfinl Polias, both of 
which were erected in later times when the means 
of Athens were decidedly larger 1 2 and her disposi- 
tion to demonstrative piety certainly no way dimi- 
nished. It was left by him unfinished, nor was it 
ever completed until the Roman emperor Hadrian 
undertook the task. Moreover, Peisistratus intro- 
duced the greater Panathenaic festival, solemnized 
every four years, in the third Olympic year : the 
annual Panathenaic festival, henceforward called 
the Lesser, was still continued. 

I have already noticed, at considerable length, 
the care which he bestowed in procuring full and 
correct copies of the Homeric poems, as well as in 
improving the recitation of them at the Panathe- 
naic festival, — a proceeding, for which we owe him 
much gratitude, but which has been shown to be 
erroneously interpreted by various critics. He pro- 
bably also collected the works of other poets — called 
by Aulus Gellius 8 , in language not well-suited to 
the sixth century u.c., a library thrown open to 

1 Aristot. Politic, v. 9, 4 ; Diksearchus, Vita Grseciae, pp. 140-166, 
ed. Fuhr; Pausan. i. 18, 8. 

2 Aul. Gell. N. A. vi. 17. 
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the public ; and the service which he thus rendered 
must have been highly valuable at a time when 
writing and reading were not widely extended. His 
son Hipparchus followed up the same taste, taking 
pleasure in the society of the most eminent poets of 
the day 1 — Simonides, Anakreon, and Lasus; not 
to mention the Athenian mystic Onomakritus, who, 
though not pretending to the gift of prophecy him- 
self, passed for the proprietor and editor of the vari- 
ous prophecies ascribed to the ancient name of 
Musseus. The Peisistratids were well-versed in 
these prophecies, and set great value upon them ; 
but Onomakritus, being detected on one occasion 
in the act of interpolating the prophecies of Mu- 
saeus, was banished by Hipparchus in consequence 9 . 
The statues of Hermds, erected by this prince or by 
his personal friends in various parts of Attica 8 , and 
inscribed with short moral sentences, are extolled 
by the author of the Platonic dialogue called Hip- 
parchus, with an exaggeration which approaches 
to irony ; but it is certain that both the sons of 
Peisistratus, as well as himself, were exact in ful- 
filling the religious obligations of the state, and 
ornamented the city in several ways, especially the 
public fountain KallirrhoA They are said to have 
maintained the pre-existing forms of law and jus- 
tice, merely taking care always to keep themselves 
and their adherents in the effective offices of state, 

1 Herodot. vii. 6 ; Pseudo-Plato, Hipparchus, p. *229- 

* Herodot. v. 93. vii. 6. 'OvopaKpirov, xpi)<rpo\6yov koI biaQtrqv t&v 
X prjafjMiv t(dv Movaatov. See Pausan. i. 22, 7. Compare, about the lite- 
rary tendencies of the Peisistratids, Nitzsch, De Historic Homeri, ch. 30. 

p. 168. 

s Philochor. Frag. 69, ed. Didot ; Plato, Hipparch. p. 230. 
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and in the full reality of power : they were more- 
over modest and popular in their personal demea- 
nour, and charitable to the poor ; yet one striking 
example occurs of unscrupulous enmity, in their 
murder of Kim6n by night through the agency of 
hired assassins 1 . There is good reason, however, 
for believing that the government both of Peisi- 
stratus and of bis sons was in practice generally 
mild until after the death of Hipparchus by the 
hands of Harmodius and Aristogeit&n, after which 
event the surviving Hippias became alarmed, cruel, 
and oppressive during his last four yeai's ; and 
the harshness of this concluding period left upon 
the Athenian mind* that profound and imperish- 
able hatred, against the dynasty generally, which 
Thucydides attests — though he labours to show 
that it was not deserved by Peisistratus, nor at 
first by Hippias. 

Peisistratus left three legitimate sons — Hippias, 
Hipparchus, and Thessalus : the general belief at 
Athens among the contemporaries of Thucydides 
was, that Hipparchus was the eldest of the three 
and had succeeded him ; but the historian empha- 
tically pronounces this to be a mistake, and certi- 
fies upon his own responsibility that Hippias was 
both eldest son and successor. Such an assurance 
from him, fortified by certain reasons in themselves 
not very conclusive, is sufficient ground for our 
belief — the more so as Herodotus countenances the 
same version ; but we are surprised at such a de- 
gree of historical carelessness in the Athenian pub- 

1 Herodot. vi. 38-103 ; Theopomp. ap. Athenae. xii. p. 533. 

* Thucyd. vi. 53 j Pseudo- Plato, Hipparch. p. 230 ; Pausan. i. 23, 1. 
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lie, and seemingly even in Plato 1 , about a matter 
both interesting and comparatively recent. In 
order to abate this surprise, and to explain how 
the name of Hipparchus came to supplant that of 
Hippias in the popular talk, Thucydides recounts 
the memorable story of Harmodius and Aristogei- Hurooduu 
t6n. Of these two Athenian citizens 9 , both be- gatdn. 
longing to the ancient gens called Gephyrsei, the 
former was a beautiful youth, attached to the latter 
by a mutual friendship and devoted intimacy which 
Grecian manners did not condemn. Hipparchus 
made repeated propositions to Harmodius, which 
were repelled, but which, on becoming known to 
Aristogeit6n, excited both his jealousy and his fears 
lest the disappointed suitor should employ force — 
fears justified by the proceedings not unusual with 
Grecian despots 8 , and by the absence of all legal 
protection against outrage from such a quarter. 

Under these feelings, he began to look about, in the 
best way that he could, for some means of putting 
down the despotism. Meanwhile Hipparchus, 
though not entertaining any designs of violence, 
was so incensed at the refusal of Harmodius, that 

1 Thucyd. i. 20, about the general belief of the Athenian public in 
his time — ' AQrjvalcov yovv t6 irXrjOos olovrcu i xf> 'Apfio&iov xai 'Apurroyit- 
rovos "limapxov rvpavvov Bvra cmoOav(iv, kcu ovk Icraariv oti 'irmias np€<r~ 
ftvrarof %PX € T ^ )V Ilf urtOTparov irat8a)v, & C. 

The Pseudo- Plato in the dialogue called Hipparchus adopts this be- 
lief, and the real Plato in his Symposion (c. 9. p. 182) seems to coun- 
tenance it. 

* Herodot. v. 56-58. Harmodius is affirmed by Plutarch to have 
been of the deme Aphidnse (Plutarch, Symposiacon, i. 10. p. 628). 

It is to be recollected that he died before the introduction of the Ten 
Tribes, and before the recognition of the demes as political elements in 
the commonwealth. 

* For the terrible effects produced by this fear of vppis ris rrfv fjkixiav , 
see Plutarch, Kimon, 1 ; Aristot. Polit. v. 9, 17. 
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he could not be satisfied without doing something 
to insult or humiliate him. In order to conceal 
the motive from which the insult really proceeded, 
he offered it, not directly to Harmodius, but to his 
sister. He caused this young maiden to be one day 
summoned to take her station in a religious pro- 
cession as one of the Kan^phorte or basket-carriers, 
according to the practice usual at Athens ; but when 
she arrived at the place where her fellow-maidens 
were assembled, she was dismissed with scorn as 
unworthy of so respectable a function, and the 
summons addressed to her was disavowed 1 . An 
insult thus publicly offered filled Harmodius with 
indignation, and still farther exasperated the feel- 
ings of Aristogeitbn : both of them, resolving at 
all hazards to put an end to the despotism, con- 
certed means for aggression with a few select 

1 Thucyd. vi. 56. T5v 5* ovv 'Appodiov dnrapvrjBivra ttjv nripacriv, 
&cmep di(vo€t‘ to, irpavtnjkaKUJtV d&c\<f)T)v yhp airrov, Kdprjv, ciTayytikav- 
tcs rjicfiv kclvovv ot<rov<rav tv 7ropirjj run, drrqXacrav, \eyovrcs ovd( tircry- 
yttkai dpxqv, &ia t 6 prj a£/av fivcu. 

Dr. Arnold, in his note, supposes that this exclusion of the sister of 
Harmodius by the Peisistratids may have been founded on the circum- 
stance that she belonged to the gens Gephyraei (Herodot. v. 57) ; her 
foreign blood, and her being in certain respects (tripos, disqualified her 
(he thinks) from ministering to the worship of the gods of Athens. 

There is no positive reason to support the conjecture of Dr. Arnold, 
which seems moreover virtually discountenanced by the narrative of 
Thucydides, who plainly describes the treatment of this young woman 
as a deliberate, preconcerted insult. Had there existed any assignable 
ground of exclusion, such as that which Dr. Arnold supposes, leading 
to the inference, that the Peisistratids could not admit her without 
violating religious custom, Thucydides would hardly have neglected to 
allude to it, for it would have lightened the insult; and indeed on ttyri; 
supposition, the sending of the original summons might have been made 
to appear as an accidental mistake. I will add, that Thucydides, though 
no way forfeiting his obligations to historical truth, is evidently not dis- 
posed to omit any thing which can be truly said in favour of the Peisi- 
stratids. 
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associates. They awaited the festival of the Great 
Panathenaea, wherein the body of the citizens were 
accustomed to march up in armed procession, with 
spear and shield, to the acropolis ; this being the 
only day on which an armed body could come 
together without suspicion. The conspirators ap- 
peared armed like the rest of the citizens, but 
carrying concealed daggers besides : Harmodius 
and Aristogeitdn undertook with their own hands 
to kill the two Peisistratids, while the rest pro- 
mised to stand forward immediately for their pro- 
tection against the foreign mercenaries ; and though 
the whole number of persons engaged was small, 
they counted upon the spontaneous sympathies of 
the armed bystanders in an effort to regain their 
liberties, so soon as the blow should once be struck. 
The day of the festival having arrived, Hippias, 
with his foreign body-guard around him, was mar- 
shalling the armed citizens for procession, in the 
Kerameikus without the gates, when Harmodius 
and Aristogeitfin approached with concealed daggers 
to execute their purpose. On coming near, they 
were thunderstruck to behold one of their own 
fellow-conspirators talking familiarly with Hippias, 
who was of easy access to every man ; and they 
immediately concluded that the plot was betrayed. 
Expecting to be seized, and wrought up to a state 
of desperation, they resolved at least not to die 
without having revenged themselves on Hippar- 
chus ; whom they found within the city gates near 
the chapel called the Le&korion, and immediately 
slew him. His attendant guards killed Harmodius 
on the spot ; while Aristogeit6n, rescued for the 


They con- 
spire and 
kUI Hippar- 
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moment by the surrounding crowd, was afterwards 
taken, and perished in the tortures applied to make 
him disclose his accomplices 1 . 

The news flew quickly to Hippias in the Kera- 
meikus, who heard it earlier than the armed citizens 
near him awaiting his order for the commencement 
of the procession. With extraordinary self-com- 
mand, he took advantage of this precious instant 
of foreknowledge, and advanced towards them, — 
directing them to drop their arms for a short time, 
and assemble on an adjoining ground. They un- 
suspectingly obeyed, and he immediately directed 
his guards to take possession of the vacant arms. 
He was now undisputed master, and enabled to 
seize the persons of all those citizens whom he 
mistrusted — especially all those who had daggers 
about them, which it was not the practice to carry 
in the Panathenaic procession. 

Such is the memorable narrative of Harmodius 
and Aristogeitbn, peculiarly valuable inasmuch as 
it all comes from Thucydides®. To possess great 
power — to be above legal restraint — to inspire ex- 
traordinary fear — is a privilege so much coveted by 
the giants among mankind, that we may well take 
notice of those cases in which it brings misfortune 
even upon themselves. The fear inspired by Hip- 
parchus — of designs which he did not really enter- 

1 Thucyd. vi. 58. ov fo&tw ^lertBrj : compare Polysen. i. 22 ; Dio- 
dorus, Fragm. lib. x. p. 62, vol. iv. ed. Wess. ; Justin, ii. 9. See also 
a good note of Dr. Thirl wall on the passage. Hist, of Gr. vol. ii. ch. xi. 
p. 77. 2nd ed. I agree with him, that we may fairly construe the in- 
distinct phrase of Thucydides by the more precise statements of later 
authors, who mention the torture. 

3 Thucyd. i. 20, vi. 54-59; Herodot. v. 55, 56, vi. 123; Aristot. 
Polit. v. 8, 9. 
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tain, but was likely to entertain, and competent 
to execute without hindrance — was here the grand 
cause of his destruction. 

The conspiracy here detailed happened in 514 
b.c., during the thirteenth year of the reign of Hip- 
pias, which lasted four years longer, until 510 b.c. ; 
and these last four years, in the belief of the Athe- 
nian public, counted for his whole reign ; nay, 
many of them made the still greater historical 
mistake of eliding these last four years altogether, 
and of supposing that the conspiracy of Harmodius 
and Aristogeitbn had deposed the Peisistratid go- 
vernment and liberated Athens. Both poets and 
philosophers shared this faith, which is distinctly 
put forth in the beautiful and popular Skolion or 
song on the subject : the two friends are there cele- 
brated as the authors of liberty at Athens — “ they 
slew the despot and gave to Athens equal laws'.” 
So inestimable a present was alone sufficient to en- 
shrine in the minds of the subsequent democracy 
those who had sold their lives to purchase it : and 
we must farther recollect that the intimate con- 
nection between the two, so repugnant to the mo- 
dern reader, was regarded at Athens with sympathy, 
— so that the story took hold of the Athenian mind 
by the vein of romance conjointly with that of 
patriotism. Harmodius and Aristogeit&n were af- 

1 See the wonle of the song — 

*Ort rbv rvpawov KravtTTjv 

9 I<rov6povs r *A3rjvas eTrowyo-any*— - 
ap. Athenaeum, xv. p. 691* 

The epigkam of the Keian Simonides (Fragm. 132, ed. Bergk — ap. 
Hephaestion. c. 14. p. 26, ed. Gaief.) implies a similar belief : also the 
passages in Plato, Symposion, p. 182, in Aristot. Polit. v. 8, 21, and 
Arrian, Exped* Alex. iv. 10, 3. 
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terwards commemorated both as the winners and 
as the protomartyrs of Athenian liberty : statues 
were erected in their honour shortly after the final 
expulsion of the Peisistratids ; immunity from taxes 
and public burdens was granted to the descendants 
of their families ; and the speaker who proposed 
the abolition of such immunities, at a time when the 
number had been abusively multiplied, made his 
only special exception in favour of this respected 
lineage 1 . And since the name of Hipparchus was 
universally notorious as the person slain, we dis- 
cover how it was that he came to be considered by 
an uncritical public as the predominant member of 
the Peisistratid family — the eldest son and successor 
of Peisistratus — the reigning despot — to the com- 
parative -neglect of Hippias. The same public pro- 
bably cherished many other anecdotes 8 , not the less 
eagerly believed because they could not be authen- 
ticated, respecting this eventful period. 

Whatever may have been the moderation of Hip- 
pias before, indignation at the death of his brother, 
and fear for his own safety 3 , now induced him to 
drop it altogether. It is attested both by Thucy- 
dides and Herodotus, and admits of no doubt, that 

1 Herodot. vi. 109; Demosthen. adv. Leptin. c.27. p.495 ; cont. Mei- 
diam, c. 47. p. 569 ; and the oath prescribed in the Psephism of De- 
mophantus, Andokid6s, De Mysteriis, p. 13 ; Pliny, H. N. xxxiv. 4-8 ; 
Pausan. i. 8, 5 ; Plutarch, AristeidSs, 27. 

The statues were carried away from Athens by Xerx£a, and restored 
to the Athenians by Alexander after his conquest of Persia (Arrian, 
Ex. Al. iii. 16, 14 ; Pliny, H. N. xxxiv. 4-8). 

* One of these stories may be seen in Justin, ii. 9 — who gives the 
name of Dioklgs to Hipparchus — “ Diocles, alter ex filiis, per vim stu- 
pratfl. virgine, a fratre puellae interficitur.” 

8 *H yap dfiXia <f)ovuc<braT6v toriv «V reus Tvpawicw — observes Plu- 
tarch (Artaxerx^s, c. 25). 
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his power was now employed harshly and cruelly — 
that he put to death a considerable number of citi- 
zens : we find also a statement noway improbable 
in itself and affirmed both in Pausanias and in Plu- 
tarch — inferior authorities, yet still in this case 
sufficiently credible — that he caused Leaena, the 
mistress of Aristogeit&n, to be tortured to death, in 
order to extort from her a knowledge of the secrets 
and accomplices of the latter 1 . But as he could not 
but be sensible that this system of terrorism was full 
of peril to himself, so he looked out for shelter and 
support in case of being expelled from Athens ; 
and with this view he sought to connect himself 
with Darius king of Persia — a connection full of 
consequences to be hereafter developed. A5antid6s, 
son of Hippoklus the despot of Lampsakus on the 
Hellespont, stood high at this time in the favour 
of the Persian monarch, which induced Hippias to 
give him his daughter Archedike in marriage ; no 
small honour to the Lampsakene, in the estimation 
of Thucydides*. To explain how Hippias came to 
fix upon this town, however, it is necessary to say 
a few words on the foreign policy of the Peisi- 
stratids. 

It has already been mentioned that the Athe- 


1 Pau8an. i. 23, 2 ; Plutarch, De Garrulit&te, p. 397 ; Polysen. viii. 45 ; 
Athenaeus, xiii. p. 596. 

* We can hardly be mistaken in putting this interpretation on the 
words of Thucydides — ’A Orjvaios &v, Aafi^raKrjvf (vi. 59). 

Some financial tricks and frauds are ascribed to Hippias by the 
author of the Pseudo- Aristotelian second book of the (Economica (ii. 4). 
I place little reliance on the statements in this treatise respecting per- 
sons of early date, such as Kypselus or Hippias : in respect to facts of 
the subsequent period of Greece, between 450-300 b.c., the author's 
means of information will doubtless render him a better witness. 
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mans, even so far back as the days of the poet 
Alkseus, had occupied Sigeium in the Troad, and 
had there carried on war with the Mityleneans ; so 
that their acquisitions in these regions date much 
before the time of Peisistratus. Owing probably to 
this circumstance, an application was made to them 
in the early part of his reign from the Dolonkian 
Thracians, inhabitants of the Chersonese on the 
opposite side of the Hellespont, for aid against their 
powerful neighbours the Absinthian tribe of Thra- 
cians ; and opportunity was thus offered for send- 
ing out a colony to acquire this valuable peninsula 
for Athens. Peisistratus willingly entered into the 
scheme, and Miltiad6s son of Kypselus, a noble 
Athenian living impatiently under his despotism, 
was no less pleased to take the lead in executing 
it : his departure and that of other malcontents as 
founders of a colony suited the purpose of all par- 
ties. According to the narrative of Herodotus — 
alike pious and picturesque, and doubtless circu- 
lating as authentic at the annual games which the 
Chersonesites, even in his time, celebrated to the 
honour of their cekist — it is the Delphian god who 
directs the scheme and singles out the individual. 
The chiefs of the distressed Dolonkians went to 
Delphi to crave assistance towards procuring Gre- 
cian colonists, and were directed to choose for their 
cekist the individual who should first show them 
hospitality on their quitting the temple. They de- 
parted and marched all along what was called the 
Sacred Road, through Phocis and Boeotia to Athens, 
without receiving a single hospitable invitation ; at 
Jength they entered Athens and passed by the house 
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of Miltiad6s while he himself Was sitting in front of 
it. Seeing men whose costume and arms marked 
them out as strangers, he invited them into his 
house and treated them kindly : they then apprised 
him that he was the man fixed upon by the oracle, 
and adjured him not to refuse his concurrence. 
After asking for himself personally the opinion of 
the oracle, and receiving an affirmative answer, he 
consented ; sailing as cekist at the head of a body 
of Athenian emigrants to the Chersonese >. 

Having reached this peninsula, and having been 
constituted despot of the mixed Thracian and Athe- 
nian population, he lost no time in fortifying the 
narrow isthmus by a wall reaching all across from 
Kardia to Paktya, a distance of about four miles 
and a half ; so that the Absinthian invaders were 
for the time effectually shut out", though the pro- 
tection was not permanently kept up. He also 
entered into a war with Lampsakus, on the Asiatic 
side of the strait, but was unfortunate enough to 
fall into an ambuscade and become a prisoner. 
Nothing preserved his life except the immediate 
interference of Croesus king of Lydia, coupled with 


1 Herodot. vi. 36-3 7. 

* Thus the Scythians broke into the Chersonese even during the go- 
vernment of Miltiadds son of Kim6n, nephew of Miltiadds the cekist, 
about forty years after the wall had been erected (Herodot. vi. 40). 
Again Perikl£s re-established the cross- wall, on sending to the Chersonese 
a fresh band of 1000 Athenian settlers (Plutarch, PeriklSs, c. 19) : lastly, 
Derkylhdas the Lacedaemonian built it anew, in consequence of loud 
complaints raised by the inhabitants of their defenceless condition — 
about 397 b.c. (Xenophon, HelleQ. iii. 2, 8-10) So imperfect how- 
ever did the protection prove, that about half a century afterwards, 
during the first years of the conquests of Philip of Macedon, an idea 
was entertained of digging through the isthmus, and converting the 
peninsula into an island (Demosthends, Philippic ii. 6. p. 92, and De 
Haloneso, c. 10. p. 86) ; an idea however never carried into effect. 
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strenuous menaces addressed to the Lampsakenes, 
who found themselves compelled to release their 
prisoner ; Miltiad&s having acquired much favour 
with this prince, in what manner we are not told. 
He died childless some time afterwards, while his 
nephew Stesagoras, who succeeded him, perished 
by assassination, some time subsequent to the 
death of Peisistratus at Athens'. 

The expedition of MiltiadSs to the Chersonese 
must have occurred early after the first usurpation 
of Peisistratus, since even his imprisonment by the 
Lampsakenes happened before the ruin of Croesus 
(546 b.c.). But it was not till much later — pro- 
bably during the third and most powerful period of 
Peisistratus — that the latter undertook his expedi- 
tion against Sigeium in the Troad. This place ap- 
pears to have fallen into the hands of the Mityle- 
neans : Peisistratus retook it*, and placed there his 
illegitimate son Hegesistratus as despot : the Mity- 
leneans may have been enfeebled at this time (some- 
where between 537-527 b.c.) not only by the strides 
of Persian conquest on the mainland, but also by 
the ruinous defeat which they suffered from Poly- 
krat£s and the Samians 8 . Hegesistratus maintained 
the place against various hostile attempts, through- 
out all the reign of Hippias, so that the Athenian 
possessions in those regions comprehended at this 
period both the Chersonese and Sigeium 4 . To the 
former of the two, Hippias sent out MiltiadSs, 
nephew of the first cekist, as governor after the 

1 Herodot. vi. 38, 39. 

* Herodot. v. 94 . I have already said that I conceive this as a dif- 
ferent war from that in which the poet Alkaeus was engaged. 

* Herodot. iii. 39. 

4 Herodot. vi. 104. 139, 140. 
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death of his brother Stesagoras. The new governor 
found much discontent in the peninsula, but suc- 
ceeded in subduing it by entrapping and imprison- 
ing the principal men in each town : he farther 
took into his pay a regiment of five hundred mer- 
cenaries, and married Hegesipyll daughter of the 
Thracian king Olorus'. It seems to have been 
about 518 b.c. that this second Miltiad&s went out 
to the Chersonese 8 : he seems to have been obliged 
to quit it for a time, after the Scythian expedition 
of Darius, in consequence of having incurred the 
hostility of the Persians ; but he was there from the 
beginning of the Ionic revolt until about 493 b.c., 
or two or three years before the battle of Marathon, 
on which occasion we shall find him acting com- 
mander of the Athenian army. 

Both the Chersonese and Sigeium, though Athe- 
nian possessions, were however now tributary and 
dependent on Persia ; and it was to this quarter 
that Hippias, during his last years of alarm, looked 
for support in the event of being expelled from 
Athens : he calculated upon Sigeium as a shelter, 
and upon AcantidSs as well as Darius as an ally. 
Neither the one nor the other failed him. 

The same circumstances which alarmed Hippias 

1 Herodot. vi. 39-103. Cornelius Nepos in his Life of Miltiadls 
confounds in one biography the adventures of two persons — Miltiad&s 
son of Kypselus, the cekist — and MiltiadSs son of Kim6n, the victor of 
Marathon — the uncle and the nephew. 

3 There is nothing that I know to mark the date except that it was 
earlier than the death of Hipparchus in 514 b.c., and also earlier than 
the expedition of Darius against the Scythians, about 516 b.c., in 
which expedition Miltiadfcs was engaged : see Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hel- 
lenici, and J. M. Schultz, Beitrag zu genaueren Zeitbestimmungen der 
Hellen. Geschichten von der 63*** bis zur 72 M Olympiade, p. 165, in 
the Kieler Philologische Studien, 1841. 
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and rendered his dominion in Attica at once more 
oppressive and more odious, tended of course to 
raise the hopes of his enemies, the Athenian exiles, 
with the powerful Alkmae6nids at their head. Be- 
lieving the favourable moment to be come, they 
even ventured upon an invasion of Attica, and oc- 
cupied a post called Leipsydrion in the mountain 
range of Pamls, which separates Attica from Boeo- 
tia 1 . But their schemes altogether failed : Hippias 
defeated and drove them out of the country. His 
dominion now seemed confirmed, for the Lacedae- 
monians were on terms of intimate friendship with 
him ; and Amyntas king of Macedon, as well as 
the Thessalians, were his allies ; yet the exiles 
whom he had beaten in the open'field succeeded in 
an unexpected manoeuvre, which, favoured by cir- 
cumstances, proved his ruin. 

By an accident which had occurred in the year 
548 b.c. 8 , the Delphian temple was set on fire and 
burnt. To repair this grave loss was an object of 
solicitude to all Greece ; but the outlay required 
was exceedingly heavy, and it appears to have been 
long before the money could be collected. The 
Amphiktyons decreed that one-fourth of the cost 
should be borne by the Delphians themselves, who 
found themselves so heavily taxed by this assess- 
ment, that they sent envoys throughout all Greece 


1 Herodot. v. 62. The unfortunate struggle at Leipsydrion became 
afterwards the theme of a popular song (Athen»us, xv. p. 695) : see 
Hesychius, v. AenfrvSpiov, and Aristotle, Fragra. 'AOrjuaiav UokiTcia, 
37# ed. Neumann. 

If it be true that Alkibiadgs, grandfather of the celebrated Alkibia- 
d6s, took part with Kleistben£s and the Alkmaeonid exiles in this strug- 
gle (see Isokrat6s, De Bigis, Or. xvi. p. 351), he must have been a mere 
youth. 8 Pausan. x. 5, 5. 
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to collect subscriptions in aid, and received among 
other donations from the Greek settlers in Egypt 
twenty minae , besides a large present of alum from the 
Egyptian king Amasis : their munificent benefactor 
Croesus fell a victim to the Persians in 546 b.c., so 
that his treasure was no longer open to them. The 
total sum required was three hundred talents (equal 
probably to about 1 15,000/. sterling 1 ) — a prodigious 
amount to be collected from the dispersed Grecian 
cities, who acknowledged no common sovereign 
authority, and among whom the proportion reason- 
able to ask from each was so difficult to determine 
with satisfaction to all parties. At length however 
the money was collected, and the Amphiktyons were 
in a situation to make a contract for the building of 
the temple. The Alkmaednids, who had been in exile 
ever since the third and final acquisition of power 
by Peisistratus, took the contract ; and in executing 
it, they not only performed the work in the best 
manner, but even went much beyond the terms 
stipulated ; employing Parian marble for tbe front- 
age where the material prescribed to them was. 
coarse stone 8 . As was before remarked in the case 

1 Herodot. i. 50, ii. 180. I have taken the 300 talents of Herodotus 
as being JSginaean talents, which are to Attic talents in the ratio of 
6 : 3. The Inscriptions prove that the accounts of the temple were 
kept by the Amphiktyons on the iEginaean scale of money : see Corpus 
Inscrip. Boeckh, No. 1688, and Boeckh, Metrologie, vii. 4. 

* Herodot. v. 62. The words of the historian would seem to imply 
that they only began to think of this scheme of building tbe temple 
after the defeat of Leipsydrion, and a year or two before the expulsion 
of Hippias ; a supposition quite inadmissible, since the temple must 
have taken some years in building. 

The loose and prejudiced statement in Philochorus, affirming that the 
Peisistratids caused the Delphian temple to be burnt, and also that they 
were at last deposed by the victorious arm of the Alkmsednids (Philo- 

VOL. IV. M 
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of Peisistratus wheu he was in banishment, we are 
surprised to find exiles whose property had been 
confiscated so amply furnished with money, unless 
we are to suppose that KleisthenSs the Alkmaebnid, 
grandson of the Sikyonian Kleisthen&s 1 , inherited 
through his mother wealth independent of Attica, 
and deposited it in the temple of the Samian H6r6 ; 
but the fact is unquestionable, and they gained 
signal reputation throughout the Hellenic world 
for their liberal performance of so important an 
enterprise. That the erection took considerable 
time, we cannot doubt ; and it seems to have been 
finished, as far as we can conjecture, about a year 
or two after the death of Hipparchus — 512 b.c. — 
more than thirty years after the conflagration. 

To the Delphians, especially, the rebuilding of 
their temple on so superior a scale was the most 
essential of all services, and their gratitude towards 
the Alkmaebnids was proportionally great. Partly 
through such a feeling, partly through pecuniary 
presents, Kleisthenfis was thus enabled to work the 
oracle for political purposes, and to call forth the 
powerful arm of Sparta against Hippias. When- 
ever any Spartan presented himself to consult the 
oracle, either on private or public business, the 
answer of the priestess was always in one strain — 
“Athens must be liberated.” The constant repe- 

chori Fragment. 70, ed. Didot) makes us feel the value of Herodotus 
and Thucydides as authorities. 

1 Herodot. vi. 128 ; Cicero, De Legg. ii. 16. The deposit here men- 
tioned by Cicero, which may very probably have been recorded in an 
inscription in the temple, must have been made before the time of the 
Persian conquest of Samos— indeed before the death of Polykratds in 
522 b.c., after which period the island fell at once into a precarious 
situation, and very soon afterwards into the greatest calamities. 
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tition of this mandate at length extorted from the 
piety of the Lacedaemonians a reluctant compliance : 
reverence for the god overcame their strong feel- 
ing of friendship towards the Peisistratids, and 
Anchimolius son of Aster was despatched by sea to 
Athens at the head of a Spartan force to expel 
them. On landing at Phal6rum, however, he found 
them already forewarned and prepared, as well as 
farther strengthened by one thousand horse spe- 
cially demanded from their allies in Thessaly : upon 
the plain of Phaldrum this latter force was found 
peculiarly effective, so that the division of Anchi- 
molius were driven back to their ships with great 
loss, and he himself slain 1 . The defeated arma- 
ment had probably been small, and its repulse only 
provoked the Lacedaemonians to send a larger, 
under the command of their king Kleomen6s in Spartan 
person, who on this occasion marched into Attica into Attica, 
by land. On reaching the plain of Athens, he was 
assailed by the Thessalian horse, but repelled them 
in so gallant a style, that they at once rode off and 
returned to their native country ; abandoning their 
allies with a faithlessness not unfrequent in the 
Thessalian character. Kleomends marched on to 
Athens without farther resistance, and found him- 
self, together with the Alkmse6nids and the mal- 
content Athenians generally, in possession of the 
town. At that time there was no fortification ex- 
cept round the acropolis, into which Hippias re- 
tired, with his mercenaries and the citizens most 
faithful to him ; having taken care to provision it 
well beforehand, bo that it was not less secure 

1 Herodot. v. 62, 63. 
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against famine than against assault. He might 
have defied the besieging force, which was noway 
prepared for a long ‘blockade ; but, not altogether 
confiding in his position, he tried to send his chil- 
dren by stealth out of the country ; and in this 
proceeding the children were taken prisoners. To 
procure their restoration, Hippias consented to all 
that was demanded of him, and withdrew from 
Attica to Sigeium in the Troad within the space of 
five days. 

Thus fell the Peisistratid dynasty in 510 b.c., fifty 
years after the first usurpation of its founder 1 . It 
was put down through the aid of foreigners 8 , and 
those foreigners, too, wishing well to it in their 
hearts, though hostile from a mistaken feeling of 
divine injunction. Yet both the circumstances of 
its fall, and the course of events which followed, 
conspire to show that it possessed few attached 
friends in the country, and that the expulsion of 
Hippias was welcomed unanimously by the vast 
majority of Athenians. His family and chief par- 
tisans would accompany him into exile — probably 
as a matter of course, without requiring any formal 
sentence of condemnation ; and an altar was erected 
in the acropolis, with a column hard by, comme- 
morating both the past iniquity of the dethroned 
dynasty, and the names of all its members 3 . 

1 Herodot. v. 64, 65. * Thucyd. vi. 56, 57. 

s Thucyd. vi. 55. o>r o rc /9 o»p6s orjpaiyc i, xal fj orrjkrj ncpt rfjs ra>v 
rvpdvv a>v aducias, fj cV rfj *A Orjvaioiv dtcponSKfi crra Cetera. 

Dr. Thirlw&ll, after mentioning the departure of Hippias, proceeds 
as follows : " After his departure many severe measures were taken 
against his adherents, who appear to have been for a long time after- 
wards a formidable party. They were punished or repressed, some by 
death, others by exile or by the loss of their political privileges. The 
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family of the tyrants was condemned to perpetual banishment, and ap- 
pears to have been excepted from the most comprehensive decrees of 
amnesty passed in later times/' (Hist, of Gr. ch. xi. vol. ii. p. 81.) 

I cannot but think that Dr. Thirlwall has here been misled by insuf- 
ficient authority. He refers to the oration of Andokid6s de Mysteriis, 
sect. 106 and 78 (sect. 106 coincides in part with ch. 18 in the ed. of 
Dobree). An attentive reading of it will show that it is utterly un- 
worthy of credit in regard to matters anterior to the speaker by one 
generation or more. The orators often permit themselves great licence 
in speaking of past facts, but Andokidds in this chapter passes the 
bounds even of rhetorical licence. First, he states something not 
bearing the least analogy to the narrative of Herodotus as to the cir- 
cumstances preceding the expulsion of the Peisistratids, and indeed ta- 
citly setting aside that narrative ; next, he actually jumbles together the 
two capital and distinct exploits of Athens — the battle of Marathon 
and the repulse of Xerxes ten years after it. I state this latter charge 
in the words of Sluiter and Valckenaer, before I consider the former 
charge : “ Verissime ad haec verba notat Valckenaerius — Confundere 
videtur Andocidls diversissiroa ; Persica sub Miltiade et Dario et vic- 
toriam Marathon iara (v. 14) — quaeque evenere sub Themis tocle, Xerxis 
gesta. Hie urbem incendio delevit, non ille. (v. 20.) Nihil magis ma- 
nifestum est, quam diversa ab oratore confundi." (Sluiter, Lection. 
Andocideae, p. 147.) 

The criticism of these commentators is perfectly borne out by the 
words of the orator, which are too long to find a place here. But im- 
mediately prior to those words he expresses himself as follows, and this 
is the passage which serves as Dr. Thirlwall's authority : Ol yap n arc- 
peg ol vpirtpoi, ytvopivwv rjj noXfi kokohv ptyakoav, arc ol rvpawoi (l\ov 
rrjv irokiv, 6 8c bfjpot effivye, vucTjcrpvTfs paxoptvoi root rvpdwovt ini 
II aXXrjvitp, (TrparrjyovvTos A ccoy6pov rod nponarmov rod epod, Kal Xapiov 
ov (Kfivos ttjv Ovyaripa c{ f)S 6 fjptrcpos tjv narmot, KariXBdvrtt tit 
rrjv narplba rovg ptv aneKTcivav, rS>v 8c c fivyfjv Kariyvwaav, rovg 6c pivu* 
iv rjj n6Xfi idnavrtt rjrlpmcrav. 

Both Sluiter (Lect. And. p. 8) and Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. p. 80) refer 
this alleged victory of Leogoras and the Athenian demus to the action 
described by Herodotus (v. 64) as having been fought by Kleomen6s of 
Sparta against the Thessalian cavalry. But the two events have not a 
single circumstance in common, except that each is a victory over the 
Peisistratidse or their allies : nor could they well be the same event 
described in different terms, seeing that Kleomen6s, marching from 
Sparta to Athens, could not have fought the Thessalians at Pall6n&, 
which lay on the road from Marathon to Athens. Pall6n6 was the place 
where Peisistratus, advancing from Marathon to Athens on occasion of 
his second restoration, gained his complete victory over the opposing 
party, and marched on afterwards to Athens without farther resistance 
(Herodot. i. 63). 
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If then we compare the statement given by Andokid&s of the prece- 
ding circumstances whereby the dynasty of the Peisistratids was put 
down, With that given by Herodotus, we shall see that the two are ra- 
dically different; we cannot blend them together, but must make our 
election between them. Not less different are the representations of 
the two as to the circumstances which immediately ensued on the fall 
of Hippias : they would scarcely appear to relate to the same event. That 
** the adherents of the Peisistratidtt were punished or repressed, some 
by death, others by exile or by the loss of their political privileges,** 
which is the assertion of Andokidls and Dr. Thirlwall, is not only not 
stated by Herodotus, but is highly improbable if we accept the facts 
which he does state ; for he tells us that Hippias capitulated and 
agreed to retire while possessing ample means of resistance — simply 
from regard to the safety of his children. It is not to be supposed that 
he would leave his intimate partisans exposed to danger ; such of them 
as felt themselves obnoxious would naturally retire along with him ; 
and if this be what is meant by “ many persons condemned to exile,** 
there is no reason to call it in question. But there is little probability 
that any one was put to death, and still less probability that any were 
punished by the loss of their political privileges. Within a year after- 
wards came the comprehensive constitution of Kleisthends, to be de- 
scribed in the following chapter, and I consider it eminently unlikely 
that there were a considerable class of residents in Attica left out of 
this constitution, under the category of partisans of Peisistratus ; indeed 
the fact cannot be so, if it be true that the very first person banished 
under the Kleisthenean ostracism was a person named Hipparchus, a 
kinsman of Peisistratus (Androtion, Fr. 5, ed. Didot ; Harpokration, v. 
"lirtrapxos:) ; and this latter circumstance depends upon evidence better 
than that of Andokid£s. That there were a party in Attica attached 
to the Peisistratids, I do not doubt ; but that they were “ a powerful 
party" (as Dr. Thirlwall imagines), I see nothing to show ; and the ex- 
traordinary vigour and unanimity of the Athenian people under the 
Kleisthenean constitution will go far to prove that such could not have 
been the case. 

I will add another reason to evince how completely Andokidta mis- 
conceives the history of Athens between 510-480 b.c. He says that 
when the Peisistratids were put down, many of their partisans were ba- 
nished, many others allowed to stay at home with the loss of their po- 
litical privileges ; but that afterwards when the overwhelming dangers of 
the Persian invasion supervened, the people passed a vote to restore the 
exiles and to remove the existing disfranchisements at home. He would 
thus have us believe that the exiled partisans of the Peisistratids were 
all restored, and the disfranchised partisans of the Peisistratids all en- 
franchised, just at the moment of the Persian invasion, and with the 
view of enabling Athens better to repel that grave danger. This is 
nothing less than a glaring mistake ; for the first Persian invasion was 
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undertaken with the express view of restoring Hippias, and with the 
presence of Hippias himself at Marathon; while the second Persian 
invasion was also brought on in part by the instigation of his family. 
Persons who had remained in exile or in a state of disfranchisement 
down to that time, in consequence of their attachment to the Peisistra- 
tids, could not in common prudence be called into action at the mo- 
ment of peril to help in repelling Hippias himself. It is very true that 
the exiles and the disfranchised were re-admitted, shortly before the 
invasion of Xerxgs, and under the then pressing calamities of the state. 
But these persons were not philo- Peisistratids ; they were a number 
gradually accumulated from the sentences of exile and (atimy or) dis- 
franchisement every year passed at Athens — for these were punish- 
ments applied by the Athenian law to various crimes and public omis- 
sions — the persons so sentenced were not politically disaffected, and 
their aid would then be of use in defending the state against a foreign 
enemy. 

In regard to ** the exception of the family of Peisistratus from the 
most comprehensive decrees of amnesty passed in later times,'’ I will 
also remark, that in the decree of amnesty there is no mention of them 
by name, nor any special exception made against them : among a list of 
various categories excepted, those are named “ who have been con- 
demned to death or exile either as murderers or as despots" ( fj cr<£a- 
ycvc tiv fj rvpawois, Andokid. c. 13). It is by no means certain that 
the descendants of Peisistratus would be comprised in this exception, 
which mentions only the person himself condemned ; but even if this 
were otherwise, the exception is a mere continuance of similar words of 
exception in the old Solon ian law, anterior to Peisistratus ; and there- 
fore affords no indication of particular feeling against the Peisistratids. 

Andokid6s is a useful authority for the politics of Athens in his own 
time (between 420-390 b.c.), but in regard to the previous history of 
Athens between 510-480 b.c., his assertions are so loose, confused, and 
unscrnpulous, that he is a witness of no value. The mere circumstance 
noted by Valckenaer, that he has confounded together Marathon and 
Salamis, would be sufficient to show this ; but when we add to such 
genuine ignorance his mention of his two great-grandfathers in promi- 
nent and victorious leadership, which it is hardly credible that they 
could ever have occupied — when we recollect that the facts which he 
alleges to have preceded and accompauied the expulsion of the Peisi- 
stratids are not only at variance with those stated by Herodotus, but 
so contrived as to found a factitious analogy for the cause which he is 
himself pleading — we shall hardly be able to acquit him of something 
worse than ignorance in his deposition. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

GRECIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE EXPULSION OF THE 
PEISISTRATIDS.— REVOLUTION OF KLEISTHENES AND 
ESTABLISHMENT OF DEMOCRACY AT ATHENS. 

With Hippias disappeared the mercenary Thracian 
garrison, upon which he and his father before him 
had leaned for defence as well as for enforcement 
of authority ; and Kleomen&s with his Lacedaemo- 
nian forces retired also, after staying only long 
enough to establish a personal friendship, produc- 
tive subsequently of important consequences, be- 
tween the Spartan king and the Athenian Isagoras. 
The Athenians were thus left to themselves, with- 
out any foreign interference to constrain them in 
their political arrangements. 

It has been mentioned in the preceding chapter, 
that the Peisistratids had for the most part re- 
spected the forms of the Solonian constitution: 
the nine archons, and the probouleutic or precon- 
sidering Senate of Four Hundred (both annually 
changed), still continued to subsist, together with 
occasional meetings of the people — or rather of such 
portion of the people as was comprised in the gentes, 
phratries, and four Ionic tribes. The timocratic 
classification of Solon (or quadruple scale of income 
and admeasurement of political franchises according 
to it) also continued to subsist — but all within the 
tether and subservient to the purposes of the ruling 
family, who always kept one of their number as real 
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master, among the chief administrators, and always 
retained possession of the acropolis as well as of the 
mercenary force. 

That overawing pressure being now removed by Opp°«ng 
the expulsion of Hippias, the enslaved forms be* 
came at once endued with freedom and reality. — iugom. 
There appeared again, what Attica had not known 
for thirty years, declared political parties, and pro- 
nounced opposition between two men as leaders — 
on one side, Isagoras son of Tisander, a person of 
illustrious descent — on the other, Kleisthends the 
Alkmsednid, not less illustrious, and possessing at 
this moment a claim on the gratitude of his country- 
men as the most persevering as well as the most 
effective foe of the dethroned despots. In what 
manner such opposition was carried on we are not 
told: it would seem to have been not altogether 
pacific ; but at any rate, Kleistbends had the worst 
of it, and in consequence of this defeat (says the 
historian), “he took into partnership the people, 
who had been before excluded from everything 
His partnership with the people gave birth to the 
Athenian democracy : it was a real and important 
revolution. 

The political franchise, or the character of an D«no- 
Athenian citizen, both before and since Solon, had revolution 
been confined to the primitive four Ionic tribes, 
each of which was an aggregate of so many close * then ** - 
corporations or quasi-families — the gentes and the 
phratries : none of the residents in Attica, there- 
fore, except those included in some gens or phra- 

1 Herodot. v. 66-69. io’omiptvos b* 6 Kkfio&vrjs rbv brjpov irpoarrai- 
pifrrcu — a >r yap dr) t6v *A$r)vai»v dfjpov, wp&rtpov cnrto&ptmv wdvrmr, 
t6t€ irpos ttjv caovrov poipr)v irpofTt&fiKaro, etc. 
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try, had any part in the political franchise. Such 
non-privileged residents were probably at all times 
numerous, and became more and more so by means 
of fresh settlers : moreover they tended most to 
multiply in Athens and Peiraeus, where immigrants 
would commonly establish themselves. KleisthenGs 
broke down the existing wall of privilege, and 
imparted the political franchise to the excluded 
mass. But this could not be done by enrolling 
them in new gentes or phratries, created in addi- 
tion to the old; for the gentile tie was founded 
upon old faith and feeling, which in the existing 
state of the Greek mind could not be suddenly 
conjured up as a bond of union for comparative 
strangers : it could only be done by disconnecting 
the franchise altogether from the Ionic tribes as 
well as from the gentes which constituted them, 
and by redistributing the population into new 
tribes with a character and purpose exclusively 

Re-arrange- political. Accordingly Kleisthenfis abolished the 

ment and * . ° ' . 

extension of four Ionic tribes, and created in their place ten 
new tribes founded upon a different principle, inde- 
pendent of the gentes and phratries. Each of his 
new tribes comprised a certain number of demes or 
cantons, with the enrolled proprietors and residents 
in each of them. The demes taken altogether in- 
cluded the entire surface of Attica, so that the Klei- 
sthenean constitution admitted to the political fran- 
chise all the free native Athenians ; and not merely 
these, but also many Metics, and even some of the 
superior order of slaves 1 . Putting out of sight the 

1 Aristot. Polit. iii. 1, 10 . vi. 2 , 11 . KXcitrdcVqr — troXXovr «<£vXcrci/<rc 

| «WVf KOI bovXoVS fXiTOlKOVSt 

Several able critics, and Dr.Thirlwall among the number, consider this 
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general body of slaves, and regarding only the free in- 
habitants, it was in point of fact a scheme approach- 
ing to universal suffrage, both political and judicial. 

The slight and cursory manner in which Hero- imperfect 
dotus announces this memorable revolution tends of this 
to make us overlook its real importance. He dwells Herodotus 
chiefly on the alteration in the number and names of 
the tribes : Kleisthenes, he says, despised the Ioni- 
ans so much, that he would not tolerate the con- 
tinuance in Attica of the four tribes which prevailed 
in the Ionic cities 1 , deriving their names from the 
four sons of Ion — just as his grandfather the Siky- 
onian Kleisthenes, hating the Dorians, had de- 
graded and nicknamed the three Dorian tribes at 
Siky6n. Such is the representation of Herodotus, 
who seems himself to have entertained some con- 
tempt for the Ionians*, and therefore to have sus- 

passage as affording no sense, and assume some conjectural emendation 
to be indispensable ; though there is no particular emendation which 
suggests itself as pre-eminently plausible. Under these circumstances, 

I rather prefer to make the best of the words as they stand; which, though 
unusual, seem to me not absolutely inadmissible. The expression £tvos 
fUroiKos (which is a perfectly good one, as we find in Aristoph. Equit. 

347 — ttnov buci&iov etnas tv Kara fctvav ptroUov) may be considered as 
the correlative to &ov\ovs ptrotKovs — the last word being construed both 
with dovXovs and with £tvovs> I apprehend that there always must 
have been in Attica a certain number of intelligent slaves living apart 
from their masters ix<a>p\s oltcovtrrts), in a state between slavery and 
freedom, working partly on condition of a fixed payment to him, 
partly for themselves, and perhaps continuing to pass nominally as 
slaves after they had bought their liberty by instalments. Such men 
would be &ov\ot peroucoi : indeed there are cases in which ftovXoi sig- 
nifies freedmen (Meier, De Gentilitate Atticft, p. 6) : they must have 
been industrious and pushing men, valuable partisans to a political re- 
volution. See K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der Griech. Staats Alterth. 
ch. 111. not. 15. 

1 Herodot. v. 69. KA tta’Oevrjs — vntptduv *Ia>var, tva prj <r(f>tat al aural 
toicri <f>v\at teat *Ightc. 

* Such a disposition seems evident in Herodot. i. 143. 
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pected a similar feeling where it had no real exist- 
ence. But the scope of KleisthenSs was something 
far more extensive : he abolished the four ancient 
tribes, not because they were Ionic, but because 
they had become incommensurate with the existing 
condition of the Attic people, and because such 
abolition procured both for himself and for his 
political scheme new as well as hearty allies. And 
indeed, if we study the circumstances of the case, 
we shall see very obvious reasons to suggest the 
proceeding. For more than thirty years — an entire 
generation— the old constitution had been a mere 
empty formality, working only in subservience to 
the reigning dynasty, and stripped of all real con- 
trolling power: we may be very sure, therefore, 
that both the Senate of Four Hundred and the 
popular assembly, divested of that free speech 
which imparted to them not only all their value but 
all their charm, had come to be of little public 
estimation, and were probably attended only by a 
few partisans ; and thus the difference between 
qualified citizens and men not so qualified — between 
members of the four old tribes and men not mem- 
bers — became during this period practically effaced. 
This in fact was the only species of good which a 
Grecian despotism ever seems to have done: it 
confounded the privileged and the non-privileged 
under one coercive authority common to both, so 
that the distinction between the two was not easy 
to revive when the despotism passed away. As soon 
as Hippias was expelled, the senate and the public 
assembly regained their efficiency; but had they 
been continued on the old footing, including none 
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but members of the four tribes, these tribes would 
have been re-invested with a privilege which in 
reality they had so long lost, that its revival would 
have seemed an odious novelty, and the remaining 
population would probably not have submitted to 
it. Jf in addition we consider the political excite- 
ment of the moment — the restoration of one body 
of men from exile, and the departure of another 
body into exile — the outpouring of long-suppressed 
hatred, partly against these very forms by the cor- 
ruption of which the despot had reigned — we shall 
see that prudence as well as patriotism dictated 
the adoption of an enlarged scheme of government. 
Kleisthengs had learnt some wisdom during his 
long exile ; and as he probably continued, for some 
time after the introduction of his new constitution, 
to be the chief adviser of his countrymen, we may 
consider their extraordinary success as a testimony 
to his prudence and skill not less than to their 
courage and unanimity. 

Nor does it seem unreasonable to give him credit 
for a more generous forward movement than what 
is implied in the literal account of Herodotus : in- 
stead of being forced against his will to purchase 
popular support by proposing this new constitution, 
Kleisthends may have proposed it before, during 
the discussions which immediately followed the 
retirement of Hippias ; so that the rejection of it 
formed the ground of quarrel (and no other ground 
is mentioned) between him and Isagoras. The 
latter doubtless found sufficient support, in the 
existing senate and public assembly, to prevent 
it from being carried without an actual appeal to 
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the people, and his opposition to it is not difficult 
to understand ; for necessary as the change had 
become, it was not the less a shock to ancient 
Attic ideas. It radically altered the very idea of a 
tribe, which now became an aggregation of demes, 
not of gentes— of fellow-demots, not of fellow-gen- 
tiles ; and it thus broke up those associations, re- 
ligious, social, and political, between the whole and 
the parts of the old system, which operated power- 
fully on the mind of every old-fashioned Athenian. 
The patricians at Rome, who composed the gentes 
and curiae — and the plebs, who had no part in these 
corporations — formed for a long time two separate 
and opposing fractions in the same city, each with 
its own separate organisation ; it was only by slow 
degrees that the plebs gained ground, while the 
political value of the patrician gens was long main- 
tained alongside of and apart from the plebeian 
tribe. So too, in the Italian and German cities of 
the middle ages, the patrician families refused to 
part with their own separate political identity when 
the guilds grew up by the side of them ; even though 
forced to renounce a portion of their power,, they 
continued to be a separate fraternity, and would not 
submit to be regimented anew, under an altered 
category and denomination, along with the traders 
who had grown into wealth and importance 1 . But 
the reform of KleisthenSs effected this change all at 
once, both as to the name and as to the reality : in 

1 In illustration of what is here stated, see the account of the modi- 
fications of the constitution of Zurich, in Bliintschli, Staats und Rechts 
Geschichte der Stadt Zurich, book iii. ch. 2. p. 322 ; also, Kortiim, 
Entstehungs Geschichte der Freistadtischen Biinde im Mittelalter, 
ch. 5. p. 74-75. 
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some cases, indeed, that 'which had been the name 
of a gens was retained as the name of a deme, but 
even then the old gentiles were ranked indiscrimi- 
nately among the remaining demots ; and the Athe- 
nian people, politically considered, thus became one 
homogeneous whole, distributed for convenience 
into parts, numerical, local, and politically equal. 
It is however to be remembered, that while the four 
Ionic tribes were abolished, the gentes and phratries 
which composed them were left untouched, and 
continued to subsist as family and religious asso- 
ciations, though carrying with them no political 
privilege. 

The ten newly-created tribes, arranged in an 
established order of precedence, were called — 
Erechthdis, iEglis, Pandiftnis, Leontis, Akaman- 
tis, CEn&s, Kekrdpis, Hippothoontis, JSantis, An- 
tiochis ; names borrowed chiefly from the respected 
heroes of Attic legend. This number remained un- 
altered until the year 305 b.c., when it was increased 
to twelve by the addition of two new tribes, Anti- 
gonias and Demetrias, afterwards designated anew 
by the names of Ptolemais and Attalis : the mere 
names of these last two, borrowed from living kings, 
and not from legendary heroes, betray the change 
from freedom to subservience at Athens. Each 
tribe comprised a certain number of demes — can- 
tons; parishes, or townships — in Attica, but the total 
number of these demes is not distinctly ascertained ; 
for though we know that in the time of Polem6 (the 
third century b.c.) it was one hundred and seventy- 
four, we cannot be sure that it had always remained 
the same ; and several critics construe the words of 
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Herodotus to imply that Kleisthenls at first recog- 
nised exactly one hundred demes, distributed in 
equal proportion among his ten tribes 1 . But such 
construction of the words is more than doubtful, 
while the fact itself is improbable ; partly because 
if the change of number had been so considerable 
as the difference between one hundred and one 
hundred and seventy-four, some positive evidence 
of it would probably be found — partly because 
KleisthenSs would indeed have a motive to render 
the amount of citizen population nearly equal, but 
no motive to render the number of demes equal, in 
each of the ten tribes. It is well known how great 
is the force of local habits, and how unalterable are 
parochial or cantonal boundaries: in the absence 
of proof to the contrary, therefore, we may reason- 
ably suppose the number and circumscription of the 
demes, as found or modified by KleisthenSs, to have 
subsisted afterwards with little alteration, at least 
until tbe increase in the number of the tribes. 

There is another point, however, which is at once 
more certain, and more important to notice. The 
demes which Kleisthengs assigned to each tribe were 
in no case all adjacent to each other ; and therefore 


1 Herodot. v. 69. doca di *al rovt irjpovs Karin fit if rat <f>v\as. 

Schomann contends that KleisthenGs established exactly one hundred 
demes to the ten tribes (De Comitiis Atheniensium, Pnef. p. xv. and 
page 363, and Antiquitat. Jur. Pub. Graec. ch. xxii. p. 260), and K. F. 
Hermann (Lehrbuch der Griech. Staats Alt. ch. Ill) thinks that this 
is what Herodotus meant to affirm, though he does not believe the fact 
to have really stood so. 

I incline, as the least difficulty in the case, to construe &c#ca with 
and not with dtyiovr, as Wachsmuth (i. 1. p. 271) and Dieterich 
(De Clisthene, a treatise cited by K. F. Hermann, but which I have not 
seen) construe it. 
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the tribe, as a whole, did not correspond with any 
continuous portion of the territory, nor could it have 
any peculiar local interest, separate from the entire 
community. Such systematic avoidance of the fac- 
tions arising out of neighbourhood will appear to 
have been more especially necessary, when we re- 
collect that the quarrels of the Parali, the Diakrii, 
the Pediaki, during the preceding century, had all 
been generated from local feud, though doubtless 
artfully fomented by individual ambition. More- 
over it was only by this same precaution that the 
local predominance of the city, and the formation 
of a city-interest distinct from that of the country, 
was obviated ; which could hardly have failed to 
arise had the city by itself constituted either one 
deme or one tribe. Kleisthends distributed the city 
(or found it already distributed) into several demes, 
and those demes among several tribes ; while Pei- 
raeus and Phal6rum, each constituting a separate 
deme, were also assigned to different tribes; so 
that there were no local advantages either to be- 
stow predominance, or to create a struggle for 
predominance, of one tribe over the rest'. Each 

1 The deme MeUt 2 belonged to the tribe Kekropis ; Kollytus, to 
the tribe ASg&s ; Kydatherueon, to the tribe Pandionis ; Kerameis, or 
KerameiJnu, to the Akamantis ; Skambdnida, to the Leontis. 

All these five were demes within the city of Athens, and all belonged 
to different tribes. 

Petrous belonged to the Hippothoontis ; PhaUrum, to the iEantis ; 
Xypeti, to the Kekropis ; Thymaetada, to the Hippothoontis. These 
four demes, adjoining to each other, formed a sort of quadruple local 
union, for festivals and other purposes, among themselves; though 
three of them belonged to different tribes. 

See the list of the Attic demes, with a careful statement of their 
localities in so far as ascertained, in Professor Ross, Die Demen von 
Attika, Halle 1846. The distribution of the city-deraes, and of Peiraus 
and PhalSrum, among different tribes, appears to me a clear proof of 

VOL. IV. N 
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deme had its own local interests to watch over ; but 
the tribe was a mere aggregate of demes for politi- 
cal, military, and religious purposes, with no sepa- 
rate hopes or fears apart from the whole state. 
Each tribe had a chapel, sacred rites and festivals, 
and a common fund for such meetings, in honour 
of its eponymous hero, administered by members of 
its own choice 1 : and the statues of all the ten epo- 
nymous heroes, fraternal patrons of the democracy, 
were planted in the most conspicuous part of the 
agora of Athens. In the future working of the 
Athenian government, we shall trace no symptom 
of disquieting local factions — a capital amendment, 
compared with the disputes of the preceding cen- 
tury, and traceable in part to the absence of border- 
relations between demes of the same tribe. 

An-ange-d The deme now became the primitive constituent 
functions of element of the commonwealth, both as to persons 
the deme. an( j ^ p r0 p er ty : it had its own demarch, its 
register of enrolled citizens, its collective property, 
its public meetings and religious ceremonies, its 
taxes levied and administered by itself. The re- 
gister of qualified citizens 3 was kept by the demarch, 


the intention of the original distributors : it shows that they wished 
from the beginning to make the demes constituting each tribe discon- 
tinuous, and that they desired to prevent both the growth of separate 
tribe- interests and ascendency of one tribe over the rest : it contradicts 
the belief of those who suppose that the tribe was at first composed of 
continuous demes, and that the breach of continuity arose from subse- 
quent changes. 

Of course there were many cases in which adjoining demes belonged 
to the same tribe ; but not one of the ten tribes was made up altogether 
of adjoining demes. 

1 See Boeckh, Corp. Inscriptt. No. 85, 128, 213, &c. 

* We may remark that this register was called by a special name, 
the Lexiarchic register ; while the primitive register of phrators and 
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and the inscription of new citizens took place at 
the assembly of the demots, whose legitimate sons 
were enrolled on attaining the age of eighteen, 
and their adopted sons at any time when presented 
and sworn to by the adopting citizen. The citi- 
zenship could only be granted by a public vote of 
the people, but wealthy non-freemen were enabled 
sometimes to evade this law and purchase admission 
upon the register of some poor deme, probably by 
means of a fictitious adoption : at the meetings of 
the demots, the register was called over, and it 
sometimes happened that some names were ex- 
punged, in which case the party thus disfranchised 
had an appeal to the popular judicature l . So great 
was -the local administrative power, however, of 
these demes, that they are described as the substi- 
tute 2 , under the Kleisthenean system, for the Nau- 
kraries under the Solonian and ante-Solonian : the 
Trittyes and Naukrariec, though nominally pre- 
served, and the latter augmented in number from 
forty-eight to fifty, appear henceforward as of little 
public importance. 

Kleisthen£s preserved, but at the same time mo- 
dified and expanded, all the main features of Solon’s 
political constitution ; the public assembly or Ek- 


gentiles always retained, even in the time of the orators, its original 
name of the common register. — Harpokration, v. K oivou ypappartiov 
Ka\ \r)(iapxtKov. 

1 See Schomann, Antiq. Jur. P. Graec. ch. xxiv. The oration of 
Demosthenes against Eubulidls is instructive about these proceedings 
of the assembled demots : compare Harpokration, v. Awnfr^urtr, and 
Meier, De Bonis Damnatorum, ch. xii. p. 78, &c. 

* Aristot. Fragment, de Republ., ed. Neumann — n oX*r. Fr. 40. 
p.88 ; Schol. ad Aristophan. Ran. 37 ; Harpokration, v. A rfpapxos — Nav- 
Kpapixa ; Photius, v. N avKpapia, 

N 2 
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klesia — the pre-considering senate composed of 
members from all the tribes — and the habit of an- 
nual election, as well as annual responsibility of 
magistrates, by and to the Ekklesia ; and the full 
value must now have been felt of possessing such 
pre-existing institutions to build upon, at a moment 
of perplexity and dissension. But the Kleisthenean 
Ekklesia acquired new strength, and almost a new 
character, from the great increase of the number of 
citizens qualified to attend it ; while the annually- 
changed senate, instead of being composed of four 
hundred members taken in equal proportion from 
each of the old four tribes, was enlarged to five 
hundred, taken equally from each of the new ten 
tribes. It now comes before us, under the name 
of Senate of Five Hundred, as an active and in- 
dispensable body throughout the whole Athenian 
democracy: and the practice now seems to have 
begun (though the period af commencement cannot 
be decisively proved), of determining the names of 
the senators by lot. Both the senate thus con- 
stituted, and the public assembly, were far more 
popular and vigorous than they had been under the 
original arrangement of Solon. 

The new constitution of the tribes, as it led to a 
change in the annual senate, so it transformed no 
less directly the military arrangements of the state, 
both as to soldiers and as to officers. The citizens 
called upon to serve in arms were now marshalled 
according to tribes— each tribe having its own taxi- ‘ 
archs as officers for the hoplites, and its own phy- 
larch at the head of the horsemen : moreover 
there were now created for the first time ten stra- 
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tfigi or generals, one from each tribe ; and two 
hipparchs, for the supreme command of the horse- 
men. Under the prior Athenian constitution it 
appears that the command of the military force had 
been vested in the third archon or polemarch, no 
strat&gi then existing ; and even after the latter had 
been created, under the Kleisthenean constitution, 
the polemarch still retained a joint right of com- 
mand along with them — as we are told at the battle 
of Marathon, where Kallimachus the polemarch not 
only enjoyed an equal vote in the council of war 
along with the ten stratfigi, but even occupied the 
post of honour on the right wing 1 . The ten gene- 
rals, annually changed, are thus (like the ten tribes) 
a fruit of the Kleisthenean constitution, which was 
at the same time powerfully strengthened and pro- 
tected by this remodelling of the military force. 
The functions of the generals became more extensive 
as the democracy advanced, and they seem to have 
acquired gradually not merely the direction of mili- 
tary and naval affairs, but also that of the foreign 
relations of the city generally — while the nine ar- 
chons, including the polemarch, were by degrees 
lowered down from that full executive and judicial 
competence which they had once enjoyed, to the 
simple ministry of police and preparatory justice : 
encroached upon by the strat£gi on one side, they 
were also restricted in efficiency by the rise of the 
popular dikasteries or numerous jury-courts on the 
other. We may be very sure that these popular 
dikasteries had not been permitted to meet or to act 
under the despotism of the Peisistratids, and that 
the judicial business of the city must then have 

1 Herodot. vi. 109-111. 
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been conducted partly by the senate of Areopagus, 
partly by the archons ; perhaps with a nominal re* 
sponsibility of the latter at the end of their year of 
office to an acquiescent Ekklesia : and if we even 
assume it to be true, as some writers contend, that 
the habit of direct popular judicature (over and 
above this annual trial of responsibility) had been 
partially introduced by Solon, it must have been 
discontinued during the long coercion exercised by 
the supervening dynasty. But the outburst of po- 
pular spirit, which lent force to Kleisthends, doubt- 
less carried the people into direct action as jurors in 
the aggregate Heliaea, not less than as voters in the 
Ekklesia — and the change was thus begun which 
contributed to degrade the archons from their pri- 
mitive character as judges, into the lower function 
of preliminary examiners and presidents of a jury. 
Such convocation of numerous juries, beginning 
first with the aggregate body of sworn citizens above 
thirty years of age, and subsequently dividing them 
into separate bodies or pannels for trying particular 
causes, became gradually more frequent and more 
systematised ; until at length, in the time of Peri- 
kids, it was made to carry a small pay, and stood 
out as one of the most prominent features of Athe- 
nian life. We cannot particularise the different 
steps whereby such final development was attained, 
and the judicial competence of the archon cut 
down to the mere power of inflicting a small fine ; 
but the first steps of it are found in the revolution 
of Kleisthends, and it seems to have been consum- 
mated after the battle of Plataea. Of the function 
exercised by the nine archons as well as by many 
other magistrates and official persons at Athens, 
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in convoking a dikastery or jury-court, bringing on 
causes for trial, and presiding over the trial — a 
function constituting one of the marks of superior 
magistracy, and called the Hegemony or presidency 
of a dikastery — I shall speak more at length here- 
after ; at present I wish merely to bring to view 
the increased and increasing sphere of action on 
which the people entered at the memorable turn of 
affairs now before us. 

The financial affairs of the city underwent at this 
epoch as complete a change as the military : in fact, 
the appointment of magistrates and officers by tens, 
one from each tribe, seems to have become the or- 
dinary practice. A board of ten, called Apodektae, 
were invested with the supreme management of the 
exchequer, dealing with the contractors as to those 
portions of the revenue which were farmed, receiving 
all the taxes from the collectors, and disbursing 
them under competent authority : the first nomi- 
nation of this board is expressly ascribed to Klei- 
sthends 1 , as a substitute for certain persons called 
Kftlakretae, who had performed the same function 
before and who were now retained only for subor- 
dinate services. The duties of the Apodektae were 
afterwards limited to receiving the public income, 
and paying it over to tbe ten treasurers of the 
goddess Athdnd, by whom it was kept in the inner 
chamber of the Parthenon, and disbursed as need- 
ed ; but this more complicated arrangement cannot 
be referred to Kleisthenls. From his time forward 
too, the Senate of Five Hundred steps far beyond 
its original duty of preparing matters for the dis- 
cussion of the Ekklesia: it embraces, besides, a 

1 Harpokration, v. *A 7 ro£«Vra«. 
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large circle of administrative and general super- 
intendence, which hardly admits of any definition. 
Its sittings become constant, with the exception of 
special holidays, and the year is distributed into 
ten portions called Prytanies — the fifty senators of 
each tribe taking by turns the duty of constant at- 
tendance during one prytany, and receiving during 
that time the title of The Prytanes : the order of 
precedence among the tribes in these duties was 
annually determined by lot. In the ordinary Attic 
year of twelve lunar months, or 354 days, six of 
the prytanies contained thirty-five days, four of 
them contained thirty-six : in the intercalated years 
of thirteen months, the number of days was thirty- 
eight and thirty- nine respectively. Moreover a 
farther subdivision of the prytany into five periods 
of seven days each, and of the fifty tribe-senators 
into five bodies of ten each, was recognised : each 
body of ten presided in the senate for one period 
of seven days, drawing lots every day among their 
number for a new chairman called Epistat&s, to 
whom during his day of office were confided the 
keys of the acropolis and the treasury, together 
with the city seal. The remaining senators, not 
belonging to the prytanising tribe, might of course 
attend if they chose ; but the attendance of nine 
among them, one from each of the remaining nine 
tribes, was imperatively necessary to constitute a 
valid meeting, and to ensure a constant representa- 
tion of the collective people. 

Ekkiesi«,or During those later times known to us through 

assembly, the great orators, the Ekklesia, or formal assembly 
of the citizens, was convoked four times regularly 
during each prytany, or oftener if necessity re- 
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quired — usually by the senate, though the stratSgi 
had also the power of convoking it by their own 
authority. It was presided over by the prytanes, 
and questions were put to the vote by their Epi- 
statfis or chairman ; but the nine representatives of 
the non-prytanising tribes were always present as a 
matter of course, and seem indeed in the days of 
the orators to have acquired to themselves the di- 
rection of it, together with the right ef putting 
questions for the vote 1 — setting aside wholly or 
partially the fifty prytanes. When we carry our 
attention back, however, to the state of the Ekkle- 
sia, as first organised by Kleisthengs (I have already 
remarked that expositors of the Athenian constitu- 
tion are too apt to neglect the distinction of times, 
and to suppose that what was the practice between 
400-330 b.c. had been always the practice), it will 
appear probable that he provided one regular meet- 
ing in each prytany, and no more ; giving to the 
senate and the strat£gi power of convening special 
meetings if needful, but establishing one Ekklesia 
during each prytany, or ten in the year, as a regular 
necessity of state. How often the ancient Ekklesia 
had been convoked during the interval between 
Solon and Peisistratus, we cannot exactly say— 
probably but seldom during the year ; but under the 
Peisistratids, its convocation had dwindled down 
into an inoperative formality ; and the re-establish- 
ment of it by Kleisthenfis, not merely with plenary 
determining powers, but also under full notice and 
preparation of matters beforehand, together with 


1 See the valuable treatise of Schomann, De Comitiis, passim ; also 
his Antiq. Jur. Publ. Gr. ch. xxxi. ; Harpokration, v. K vpia ’EkkAjjctmi ; 
Pollux, viii. 95. 
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the best securities for orderly procedure, was in 
itself a revolution impressive to the mind of every 
Athenian citizen. To render the Ekklesia efficient, 
it was indispensable that its meetings should be 
both frequent and free : men thus became trained 
to the duty both of speakers and hearers, and each 
man, while he felt that he exercised his share of 
influence on the decision, identified his own safety 
and happiness with the vote of the majority, and 
became familiarised with the notion of a sovereign 
authority which he neither could nor ought to resist. 
This was an idea new to the Athenian bosom; and 
with it came the feelings sanctifying free speech and 
equal law — words which no Athenian citizen ever 
afterwards heard unmoved : together with that senti- 
ment of the entire commonwealth as one and indivi- 
sible, which always overruled, though it did not sup- 
plant, the local and cantonal specialties. It is not 
too much to say that these patriotic and ennobling 
impulses were a new product in the Athenian mind, 
to which nothing analogous occurs even in the time 
of Solon : they were kindled in part doubtless by the 
strong reaction against the Peisistratids, but still 
more by the fact that the opposing leader, Kleisthe- 
n4s, turned that transitory feeling to the best pos- 
sible account, and gave to it a vigorous perpetuity, 
as well as a well-defined positive object, by the 
popular elements conspicuous in his constitution. 
His name makes less figure in history than we should 
expect, because he passed for the mere renovator 
of Solon’s scheme of government after it had been 
overthrown by Peisistratus. Probably he himself 
professed this object, since it would facilitate the 
success of his propositions : and if we confine our- 
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selves to the letter of the case, the fact is in a great 
measure true, since the annual senate and the 
Ekklesia are both Solonian — but both of them under 
his reform were elothed in totally new circum- 
stances, and swelled into gigantic proportions. 
How vigorous was the burst of Athenian enthu- 
siasm, altering instantaneously the position of 
Athens among the powers of Greece, we shall hear 
presently from the lips of Herodotus, and shall 
find still more unequivocally marked in the facts 
of his history. 

But it was not only the people formally installed 
in their Ekklesia, who received from Kleisthends 
the real attributes of sovereignty — it was by him also 
that the people were first called into direct action as 
dikasts or jurors. I have already remarked, that 
this custom may be said, in a certain limited sense, 
to have begun in the time of Solon, since that law- 
giver invested the popular assembly with the power 
of pronouncing the judgment of accountability upon 
the archons after their year of office. Here again 
the building, afterwards so spacious and stately, 
was erected on a Solonian foundation, though it 
was not itself Solonian. That the popular dikaste- 
ries, in the elaborate form in which they existed 
from Periklfis downward* were introduced all at 
once by Kleisthends, it is impossible to believe ; 
yet the steps by which they were gradually wrought 
out are not distinctly discoverable. It would rather 
seem, that at first only the aggregate body of citi- 
zens above thirty years of age exercised judicial 
functions, being specially convoked and sworn to 
try persons accused of public crimes, and when so 
employed bearing the name of the Helisea, or He- 
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liasts ; private offences and disputes between man 
and man being still determined by individual ma- 
gistrates in the city, and a considerable judicial 
power still residing in the Senate of Areopagus. 
There is reason to believe that this was the state 
of things established by Kleisthends, and which 
afterwards came to be altered by the greater extent 
of judicial duty gradually accruing to the Heliasts, 
so that it was necessary to subdivide the collective 
Heliaea. According to the subdivision, as practised 
in the times best known, 6000 citizens above thirty 
years of age were annually selected by lot out of 
the whole number, 600 from each of the ten tribes : 
5000 of these citizens were arranged in ten pannels 
or decuries of 500 each, the remaining 1000 being 
reserved to fill up vacancies in case of death or 
absence among the former. The whole 6000 took 
a prescribed oath, couched in very striking words, 
and every man received a ticket inscribed with his 
own name as well as with a letter designating his 
decury. When there were causes or crimes ripe 
for trial, the Thesmothets or six inferior archons 
determined by lot, first, which decuries should sit, 
according to the number wanted — next, in which 
court, or under the presidency of what magistrate, 
the decury B or E should sit, so that it could not 
be known beforehand in what cause each would 
be judge. In the number of persons who actually 
attended and sat, however, there seems to have 
been much variety, and sometimes two decuries 
sat together 1 . The arrangement here described, 

1 See in particular on this subject the treatise of Schomann, De Sor- 
titione Judicum (Gripswald, 1820), and the work of the same author, 
Antiq. Jur. Publ. Grsec. ch. 49-55. p. 264 stqq . ; also Heffter, Die 
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we must recollect, is given to us as belonging to 
those times when the dikasts received a regular 
pay, after every day’s sitting; and it can hardly 
have long continued without that condition, which 
was not realised before the time of Periklgs. Each 
of these decuries sitting in judicature was called the 
Heluea — a name which belongs properly to the 
collective assembly of the people ; this collective 
assembly having been itself the original judicature. 
I conceive that the practice of distributing this 
collective assembly or Heliaea into sections of jurors 
for judicial duty, may have begun under one form 
or another soon after the reform of Kleisthen6s, 
since the direct interference of the people in public 
affairs tended more and more to increase ; but it 
could only have been matured by degrees into that 
constant and systematic service which the pay of 
Periklds called forth at last in completeness. Under 
the last-mentioned system the judicial competence 
of the archons was annulled, and the third archon 


Athenaische Gerichtsverfassung, part ii. ch. 2. p. 51 »eqq . ; Meier und 
Schomann, Der Attische Prozess, p. 127-135. 

The views of Schomann respecting the sortition of the Athenian 
jurors have been bitterly attacked, but in noway refuted, by F. V. 
Fritzsche (De Sortitione Judicum apud Athenienses Commentatio, 
Leipsic, 1835). 

Two or three of these dikastic tickets, marking the name and the 
deme of the citizen, and the letter of the decury to which during that 
particular year he belonged, have been recently dug up near Athens : — 
A. A iSdiopos E. Adyta? 

fycapptor. *A \curus, 

(Boeckh, Corp. Inscrip. No. 207-208.) 

Fritzsche (p. 73) considers these to be tickets of senators, not of di- 
kasts ; contrary to all probability. 

For the Heliastic oath, and its remarkable particulars, see Demo- 
sthen. cont. Timokrat. p. 746. See also Aristophanes, Plutus, 277 (with 
the valuable Scholia, though from different hands and not all of equal 
correctness) and 972 ; Ekklesiazusse, 678 teq. 
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or polemarch withdrawn from all military func- 
tions ; but this had not been yet done at the time of 
the battle of Marathon, in which Kallimachus the 
polemarch not only commanded along with the 
stratdgi, but enjoyed a sort of pre-eminence over 
them : nor had it been done during the year after 
the battle of Marathon, in which Aristeides was 
archon — for the magisterial decisions of Aristeides 
formed one of the principal foundations of his 
honourable surname, the Just 1 . 

With this question, as to the comparative extent of 
judicial power vested by Kleisthen£s in the popular 
dikastery and the archons, are in reality connected 
two others in Athenian constitutional law ; relating, 
first, to the admissibility of all citizens for the post 
of archon — next, to the choosing of archons by lot. 
It is well known, that in the time of Periklls, the 
archons, and various other individual functionaries, 
had come to be chosen by lot— moreover all citi- 
zens were legally admissible, and might give in 
their names to be drawn for by lot, subject to what 
was called the Dokimasy or legal examination into 
their status of citizen and into various moral and 
religious qualifications, before they took office ; 
while at the same time the function of the archon 
had become nothing higher than preliminary ex- 
amination of parties and witnesses for the dika- 
stery, and presidence over it when afterwards as- 
sembled, together with the power of imposing by 
authority a fine of small amount upon inferior of- 
fenders. Now all these three political arrange- 
ments hang essentially together. The great value 
of the lot, according to Grecian democratical ideas, 

1 Plutarch, Arist. 7 ; Herodot. vi. 109-111. 
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was that it equalised the chance of office between 
rich and poor: but so long as the poor citizens 
were legally inadmissible, choice by lot could have 
no recommendation either to the rich or to the poor ; 
in fact, it would be less democratical than election 
by the general mass of citizens, because the poor 
citizen would under the latter system enjoy an im- 
portant right of interference by means of his suf- 
frage, though he could not be elected himself 1 . 

1 Aristotle puts these two together ; election of magistrates by the 
mass of the citizens, but only out of persons possessing a high pe- 
cuniary qualification : this he ranks as the least democratical demo- 
cracy, if one may use the phrase (Politic, iii. 6-1 1), or a mean between 
democracy and oligarchy — an dpioroKparia or iroXirctd in his sense of 
the word (iv. 7, 3). He puts the employment of the lot as a symptom 
of decisive and extreme democracy, such as would never tolerate a 
pecuniary qualification of eligibility. 

So again Plato (Legg. iii. p. 692), after remarking that the legislator 
of Sparta first provided the senate, next the ephors, as a bridle upon 
the kings, says of the ephors that they were " something nearly 
approaching to an authority emanating from the lot " — olov yfraXiop 
fyefiaXa/ avrjj ttjv £<f>6p<*y bvrapuv, eyyvs rfjs KXrjpornjs ayaytav 

bwdpxots. 

Upon which passage there are some good remarks in Schomann’s 
edition of Plutarch’s Lives of Agia and KleomenSs (Comment, ad Ag. 
c. 8. p. 119). It is to be recollected that the actual mode in which the 
Spartan ephors were chosen, as I have already stated in my first 
volume, cannot be clearly made out, and has been much debated by 
critics : — 

“ Mihi hsec verba, quum illud quidem manifestum faciant, quod 
etiam aliunde constat, sorte captos ephoros non esse, turn hoc alterum, 
quod Hermannus statuit, creationem sortitioni non absimilem fuisse, 
nequaquam demonstrare videntur. Nimirum nibil aliud nisi prope 
accedere ephororum magistratus ad eos dicitur, qui sortito capiantur. 
Sort it is autem magistratibus hoc maxime proprium est, ut promiscue — non 
ex genere, censu, dignitate — a quolibet capi possint : quaraobrem quum 
ephori quoque fere promiscue fierent ex omni multitudine civium, po- 
terat haud dubie magistratus eorura eyyvs rrjs icXrjpcrnjs bwapeus esse 
dici, etiamsi alprrol essent — h. e. suffrages creati. Gt video Lachman- 
num quoque p. 165. not. 1. de Platonis loco similiter judicare." 

The employment of the lot, as Schomann remarks, implies universal 
admissibility of all citizens to office : though the converse does not hold 
good — the latter does not of necessity imply the former. Now as we 
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Again, choice by lot could never under any cir- 
cumstances be applied to those posts where special 
competence, and a certain measure of attributes 
possessed only by a few, could not be dispensed 
with without obvious peril — nor was it ever ap- 
plied, throughout the whole history of democratical 
Athens, to the stratSgi or generals, who were always 
elected by show of hands of the assembled citizens. 
Accordingly, we may regard it as certain, that at 
the time when the archons first came to be chosen 
by lot, the superior and responsible duties once 
attached to that office had been, or were in course 
of being, detached from it, and transferred either to 
the popular dikasts or to the ten elected stratdgi : 
so that there remained to these archons only a 
routine of police and administration, important in- 
deed to the state, yet such as could be executed by 
any citizen of average probity, diligence, and ca- 
pacity — at least there was no obvious absurdity in 
thinking so ; and the Dokimasy excluded from the 
office men of notoriously discreditable life, even 
after they might have drawn the successful lot. 
Perikl&s 1 , though chosen strat£gus year after year 
successively, was never archon ; and it may be 
doubted whether men of first-rate talents and am- 
bition often gave in their names for the office : to 
those of smaller aspirations 3 it was doubtless a 
source of importance, but it imposed troublesome 
labour, gave no pay, and entailed a certain degree 

know that universal admissibility did not become the law of Athens 
until after the battle of Plataea, so we may conclude that the employ- 
ment of the lot had no place before that epoch — i. e. had no place under 
the constitution of KleistbenSs. 

1 Plutarch, PeriklSs, c. 9-16. 

2 See a passage about such characters in Plato, Republic, v. p. 475 B. 
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of peril upon any arcbon who might have given 
offence to powerful men, when he came to pass 
through the trial of accountability which followed 
immediately upon his year of office. There was 
little to make the office acceptable either to very 
poor men, or to very rich and ambitious men ; and 
between the middling persons who gave in their 
names, any one might be taken without great prac- 
tical mischief, always assuming the two guarantees 
of the Dokimasy before, and accountability after, 
office. This was the conclusion — in my opinion a 
mistaken conclusion, and such as would find no 
favour at present — to which the democrats of Athens 
were conducted by their strenuous desire to equalise 
the chances of office for rich and poor. But their 
sentiment seems to have been satisfied by a partial 
enforcement of the lot to the choice of some offices 
— especially the archons, as the primitive chief ma- 
gistrates of the state — without applying it to all or 
to the most responsible and difficult : nor would 
they have applied it to the archons, if it had been 
indispensably necessary that these magistrates, 
should retain their original very serious duty of 
judging disputes and condemning offenders. 

I think therefore that these three points — 1. The 
opening of the post of archon to all citizens indis- 
criminately ; 2. The choice of archons by lot ; 3. 
The diminished range of the archon’s duties and 
responsibilities, through the extension of those be- 
longing to the popular courts of justice on the one 
hand and to the stratfigi on the other — are all con- 
nected together, and must have been simultaneous, 
or nearly simultaneous, in the time of introduction : 
the enactment of universal admissibility to office 

VOL. iv. o 
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certainly not coming after the other two, and pro- 
bably coming a little before them. 

Universal Now in regard to the eligibility of all Athenians 
lit” of cui- indiscriminately to the office of archon, we find a 
archo nsM p clear and positive testimony as to the time when it 
—not intro- wa8 fj rs t introduced. Plutarch tells us 1 that the 

duced until 

bwuu of oligarchical 9 , but high-principled AristeidSs, was 
piatica. himself the proposer of this constitutional change, 
shortly after the battle of Platsea, with the conse- 
quent expulsion of the Persians from Greece, and 
the return of the refugee Athenians to their ruined 
city. Seldom has it happened in the history of 
mankind that rich and poor have been so completely 
equalised as among the population of Athens in 
that memorable expatriation and heroic struggle ; 
nor are we at all surprised to hear that the mass of 
the citizens, coming back with freshly-kindled 
patriotism as well as with the consciousness that 
their country had only been recovered by the equal 
efforts of all, would no longer submit to be legally 
disqualified from any office of state. It was on this 
occasion that the constitution was first made really 
“ common ” to all, and that the archons, strat£gi, 
and all functionaries, first began to be chosen from 
all Athenians without any difference of legal eligi- 
bility 8 . No mention is made of the lot, in this 
important statement of Plutarch, which appears to 
me every way worthy of credit, and which teaches 
* us, that down to the invasion of Xerxfis, not only 
had the exclusive principle of the Solonian law of 

1 Plutarch, Arist. 22. 

3 So at least the supporters of the constitution of Kleisthenta were 
called by the contemporaries of Perikl6s. 

* Plutarch, Arist. ut sup . ypacpu ^(fncrpa, KOivrjv cuxu n) v noXirtiap, 
teat tovs apx°vras 'A&rjvaicav ndvrcav alputrBai, 
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qualification continued in force (whereby the first 
three classes on the census were alone admitted to 
all individual offices, and the fourth or Thdtic class 
excluded), but also the archons had hitherto been 
elected by the citizens — not taken by lot. Now for 
financial purposes, the quadruple census of Solon 
was retained long after this period, even beyond the 
Peloponnesian war and the oligarchy of Thirty ; but Comtitu- 
we thus learn that KleisthenSs in his constitution sthenes re- 
retained it for political purposes also, in part at s^nian* 
least : he recognised the exclusion of the great mass 
of the citizens from all individual offices — such as to indi "- 

dual office. 

the archon, the stratfigus, &c. In his time, proba- 
bly, no complaints were raised on the subject : his 
constitution gave to the collective bodies — senate, 
ekklesia, and heliaea or dikastery — a degree of power 
and importance such as they had never before known 
or imagined : and we may well suppose that the 
Athenian people of that day had no objection even 
to the proclaimed system and theory of being exclu- 
sively governed by men of wealth and station as 
individual magistrates— especially since many of the 
newly-enfranchised citizens had been before metics 
and slaves. Indeed it is to be added, that even 
under the foil democracy of later Athens, though 
the people had then become passionately attached 
to the theory of equal admissibility of all citizens 
to office, yet in practice, poor men seldom obtained 
offices which were elected by the general vote, as will 
appear more fully in the course of this history 1 . 

1 So in the Italian republics of the twelfth and thirteenth century, 
the nobles long continued to possess the exclusive right of being elected 
to the consulate and the great offices of state, even after those offices had 
come to be elected by the people : the habitual misrule and oppression of 
the nobles gradually put an end to this right, and even created in many 

o 2 
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The choice of the stratfigi remained ever after- 
wards upon the footing on which Aristeidds thus 
placed it ; but the lot for the choice of archon must 
have been introduced shortly after his proposition 
of universal eligibility, and in consequence too of 
the same tide of democraticai feeling — introduced 
as a farther corrective, because the poor citizen, 
though he had become eligible, was nevertheless 
not elected. And at the same time, I imagine, 
that elaborate distribution of the Heliaea, or ag- 
gregate body of dikasts or jurors, into separate 
pannels or dikasteries for the decision of judicial 
matters, was first regularised : it was this change 
that stole away from the archons so important a 
part of their previous jurisdiction : it was this 
change that Perikl£s more fully consummated by 
ensuring pay to the dikasts. But the present is 
not the time to enter into the modifications which 
Athens underwent during the generation after the 
battle of Platsea: they have been here briefly 
noticed for the purpose of reasoning back, in the 
absence of direct evidence, to Athens as it stood 
in the generation before that memorable battle, 
after the reform of Kleisthends. His reform, though 
highly democraticai, stopped short of the mature 

towns a resolution positively to exclude them. At Milan, towards the 
end of the twelfth century, the twelve consuls with the Podestat possessed 
all the powers of government : these consuls were nominated by one 
hundred electors chosen by and among the people. Sismondi observes 
— " Cependantle people impose lui-mime & ces dlecteurs, la r&gle fon- 
damentale de choisir tons les magistrate dans le corps de la noblesse. 
Ce n’etoit point encore la possession des magistratures que Ton con- 
testoit aux gentilshommes : on demandoit settlement qu'ils fussent les 
mandataires immediate de la nation. Mais plus d’une fois, en d£pit 
du droit incontestable des citoyens, les consuls regnant s’attribu&rent 
l’llection de leurs successeurs.” (Sismondi, Histoire des Rlpubliques 
jujiennes, chap. xii. vol. ii. p. 240 .) 
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democracy which prevailed from Perikl£s to De- 
mosthenes, in three ways especially, among various 
others ; and it is therefore sometimes considered by 
the later writers as an aristocratical constitution 1 : 
— 1. It still recognised the archons as judges to a 
considerable extent, and the third archon or pole- 
march as joint military commander along with the 
stratdgi. 2. It retained them as elected annually 
by the body of citizens, not as chosen by lot*. 

1 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 15. tt)v cVt K\(ia6*»ovs tyclptiv apurroKpariap 
irtifxofuvov : compare Plutarch, Aristeidls, c. 2, and IsokratAs, Areopa- 
giticus, Or. vii. p. 143, p. 192 ed. Bek. 

* Herodotus speaks of Kallimachus the Polemarch at Marathon aa 
6 rxp /cvdfup \a\ &v II oXffiapxos (vi. 110). 

1 cannot but think that in this case he transfers to the year 490 b.c. 
the practice of his own time. The polemarch at the time pf the battle 
of Marathon was in a certain sense the first stratggua ; and the strat4gi 
were never taken by lot, but always chosen by show of hands* even to 
the end of the democracy. It seems impossible to believe that the 
strat6gi were elected, and that the polemarch, at the time when his 
functions were the same as theirs, was chosen by lot. 

Herodotus seems to have conceived the choice of magistrates by lot 
as being of the essence of a democracy (Herodot. iii. 80). 

Plutarch also (PeriklSs, c. 9) seems to have conceived the choice of 
archons by lot as a very ancient institution of Athens : nevertheless 
it results from the first chapter of his life of Aristeides — an obscure 
chapter, in which conflicting authorities are mentioned without being 
well discriminated — that Aristeides was chosen archon by the people— 
not drawn by lot : an additional reason for believing this is, that he 
was archon in the year following the battle of Marathon, at which he 
had been one of the ten generals. Idoroeneus distinctly affirmed this to 
be the fact — ov Kvapcvrbv, aXX* «Xo/ mvg>v 'AOrjvaioov (Plutarch, A rist. c. 1 ). 

Isokratta also (Areopagit. Or. vii. p. 144, p. 195 ed. Bekker) con- 
ceived the constitution of KleisthenSs as including all the three points 
noticed in the text: — 1. A high pecuniary qualification of eligibility 
for individual offices. 2. Election to these offices by all the citizens, 
and accountability to the same after office. 3. No employment of the 
lot. — He even contends that this election is more truly democratical 
than sortition ; since the latter process might admit men attached 
to oligarchy, which would not happen under the former — Sfirttra sal 
brjuoriKorripav Mpifav ravrrjv rr/v KardaTaaiv rj rrjv btq. rov Xayxdpfiy 
yiyvofitvrjv* cv pev yap rfj kXt]puxt €1 ttjv tvx*)v PpafUtvaciv, /cat 7roXXa/u$ 
Xrj^taBai rar dpxas tovs t» jr oXiyapxias (iridvpc vrras, &c. This would 
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3. It still excluded the fourth class of the Solonian 
census from all individual office, the archonship 
among the rest. The Solonian law of exclusion, 
however, though retained in principle, was miti- 
gated in practice thus far — that whereas Solon had 
rendered none but members of the highest class on 
the census (the Pentakosiomedimni) eligible to the 
archonship, KleisthenSs opened that dignity to all 
the first three classes, shutting out only the fourth. 
That he did this may be inferred from the fact that 
Aristeidfis, assuredly not a rich man, became ar- 
chon. I am also inclined to believe that the senate 
of Five Hundred as constituted by Kleisthen6s was 
taken, not by election, but by lot, from the ten 
tribes — and that every citizen became eligible to it. 
Election for this purpose — that is, the privilege of 
annually electing a batch of fifty senators all at 
once by each tribe — would probably be thought 
more troublesome than valuable ; nor do we hear of 
separate meetings of each tribe for purposes of elec- 
tion. Moreover the office of senator was a col- 
lective, not an individual office ; the shock therefore 
to the feelings of semi-democratised Athens, from 
the unpleasant idea of a poor man sitting among the 
fifty prytanes, would be less than if they conceived 
him as polemarch at the head of the right wing of 
the army, or as an archon administering justice. 

A farther difference between the constitution of 
Solon and that of KleisthenSs is to be found in the 

be a good argument if there were no pecuniary qualification for eligi- 
bility — such pecuniary qualification is a provision which he lays down, 
but which he does not find it convenient to insist upon emphatically. 

I do not here advert to the y pacpr) napairfp&v, the vo po<f>v\aKC£, and 
the sworn voftodcrcu — all of them institutions belonging to the time of 
Perikl6s at the earliest ; not to that of KleisthenSs. 
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position of the senate of Areopagus. Under the 
former, that senate had been the principal body in 
the state, and he had even enlarged its powers; 
under the latter, it must have been treated at first 
as an enemy and kept down ; for as it was composed 
only of all the past archons, and as during the pre- 
ceding thirty years every archon had been a crea- 
ture of the Peisistratids, the Areopagites collec- 
tively must have been both hostile and odious to 
Kleisthen6s and his partisans — perhaps a fraction 
of its members might even retire into exile with 
Hippias. Its influence must have been sensibly 
lessened by the change of party, until it came to 
be gradually filled by fresh archons springing from 
the bosom of the Kleistbenean constitution ; but 
during this important interval, the new-modelled 
senate of Five Hundred and the popular assembly 
stepped into that ascendency which they never 
afterwards lost. From the time of Kleisthengs for- 
ward, the Areopagites cease to be the chief and 
prominent power in the state: yet they are still 
considerable ; and when the second fill of the demo- 
cratical tide took place, after the battle of Platsea, 
they became the focus of that which was then con- 
sidered as the party of oligarchical resistance. I 
have already remarked that the. archons during the 
intermediate time (about 509-477 b.c.) were all 
elected by the ekklesia, not chosen by lot — and that 
the fourth or poorest and most numerous class on 
the census were by law then ineligible ; while election 
at Athens, even when every citizen without excep- 
tion was an elector and eligible, had a natural ten- 
dency to fall upon men of wealth and station. We 
thus see how it happened that the past archons, 


Senate of 
Areopagus. 
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when united in the senate of Areopagus, infused 
into that body the sympathies, prejudices, and in- 
terests of the richer classes. It was this which 
brought them into conflict with the more democra- 
tical party headed by Perikl6s and Ephialtds, in 
times when portions of the Kleisthenean constitu- 
tion had come to be discredited as too much im- 
bued with oligarchy. 

One other remarkable institution, distinctly 
ascribed to Kleisthen6s, yet remains to he noticed 
— the ostracism ; upon which I have already made 
some remarks' in touching upon the memorable 
Solonian proclamation against neutrality in a sedi- 
tion. It is hardly too much to say, that without 
this protective process none of the other institu- 
tions would have reached maturity. 

By the ostracism a citizen was banished without 
special accusation, trial, or defence, for a term of 
ten years — subsequently diminished to five: his 
property was not taken away, nor his reputation 
tainted ; so that the penalty consisted solely in the 
banishment from his native city to some other 
Greek city. As to reputation, the ostracism was 
a compliment rather than otherwise 9 ; and so it was 
vividly felt to be, when, about ninety years after 
Kleisthen^s, the conspiracy between Nikias and 
Alkibiadfis fixed it upon Hyperbolus : the two for- 
mer had both recommended the taking of an ostra- 
cising vote, each hoping to cause the banishment 
of the other ; but before the day arrived, they ac- 
commodated the difference. To fire off the safety- 
gun of the republic against a person so little dan- 

1 See above, chap. xi. vol. iii. p. 193. 

3 Aristeidls Rhetor, Orat. xlvi. vol. ii. p. 317, ed. Dindorf. 
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gerous as Hyperbolus, was denounced as the prosti- 
tution of a great political ceremony : “it was not 
against such men as him (said the comic writer 
Plato 1 ) that the oyster-shell was intended to be 

1 Plutarch (Nikias, c. 11 ; Alkibiad. c. 13 ; Aristeid. c. 7) : Thucyd. 
viii. 73. Plato Comicua said respecting Hyperbolus — 

Ou yhp roiovr o»r owc/c* &aTpa\ fjvpcthj. 

Theophrastus had stated that Pheax, and not Nikias, was the rival 
of Alkibiadta on this occasion when Hyperbolus was ostracised ; but 
most authors (says Plutarch) represent Nikias as the person. It is cu- 
rious that there should be any difference of statement about a fact so 
notorious; and in the best-known time of Athenian history. 

Taylor thinks that the oration which now passes as that of Ando- 
kidts against Alkibiad6s, is really by Phwax, and was read by Plutarch 
as the oration of Pheax in an actual contest of ostracism between Phieax, 
Nikias, and Alkibiadds. He is opposed by Ruhnken and Valckenaer 
(see Sluiter’s preface to that oration, c. 1, and Ruhnken, Hist. Critic. 
Oratt. Greecor. p. 135). I cannot agree with either: 1 cannot think 
with him, that it is a real oration of Phaeax ; nor with them, that it is a 
real oration in any genuine cause of ostracism whatever. It appears 
to me to have been composed after the ostracism had fallen into de- 
suetude, and when the Athenians had not only become somewhat 
ashamed of it, but had lost the familiar conception of what it really was. 
For how otherwise can we explain the fact, that the author of that ora- 
tion complains that he is about to be ostracised without any secret 
voting, in which the very essence of the ostracism consisted, and from 
which its name was borrowed (o&re &wfa<f>urqfj*va>v KpvfMrjv, c. 2) ? 
His oration is framed as if the audience whom he was addressing were 
about to ostracise one out of the three by show of hands. But the 
process of ostracising included no meeting and haranguing— nothing 
but simple deposit of the shells in a cask ; as may be seen by the de- 
scription of the special railing- in of the agora, and by the story (true 
or false) of the unlettered country- citizen coming in to the city to give 
his vote, and asking Aristeid6s, without even knowing his person, to 
write the name for him on the shell (Plutarch, Aristeid. c. 7). There 
was indeed previous discussion in the senate as well as in the eldcle- 
sia, whether a vote of ostracism should be entered upon at all ; but the 
author of the oration to which I allude does not address himself to 
that question ; he assumes that the vote is actually about to be taken, 
and that one of the three — himself, Nikias, or Alkibiadgs — must be 
ostracised (c. 1). Now, doubtless, in practice the decision commonly 
lay between two formidable rivals ; but it was not publicly or formally 
put so before the people : every citizen might write upon the shell such 
name as he chose. Farther, the open denunciation of the injustice of 
ostracism as a system (c. 2), proves an age later than the banishment 
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used.” The process of ostracism was carried into 
effect by writing upon a shell the name of the per- 
son whom a citizen thought it prudent for a time 
to banish ; which shell, when deposited in the pro- 
per vessel, counted for a vote towards the sentence. 
Weakneas I have already observed that all the governments 
foforeeto - of the Grecian cities, when we compare them with 
the GrecUn that idea which a modern reader is apt to conceive 

govern- 1 

menu. of the measure of force belonging to a government, 
were essentially weak — the good as well as the bad 
— the democratical, the oligarchical, and the de- 
spotic. The force in the hands of any government, 
to cope with conspirators or mutineers, was ex- 
tremely small, with the single exception of a despot 
surrounded by his mercenary troop ; so that no to- 
lerably sustained conspiracy or usurper could be put 
down except by the direct aid of the people in sup- 
port of the government ; which amounted to a dis- 
solution, for the time, of constitutional authority, 
and was pregnant with reactionary consequences 
such as no man could foresee. To prevent power- 
ful men from attempting usurpation was therefore 
of the greatest possible moment ; and a despot or 
an oligarchy might exercise preventive means at 
pleasure 1 , much sharper than the ostracism, such 
as the assassination of Kimon, mentioned in my last 
chapter as directed by the Peisistratids. At the very 

of Hyperbolus. Moreover the author having begun by remarking that 
he stands in contest with Nikias as well as with Alkibiad&s, says no- 
thing more about Nikias to the end of the speech. 

1 See the discussion of the ostracism in Aristot. Politic, iii. 8, where 
he recognises the problem as one common to all governments. 

Compare also a good Dissertation — J. A. Paradys, De Ostracismo 
Atheniensium, Lugduni Batavor. 1793 ; K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch 
der Griechischen Staatsalterthiimer, ch. 130; and Schomann, Antiq. 
Jar. Pub. Grsec. ch. xxxv. p. 233. 
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least, they might send away any one, from whom 
they apprehended attack or danger, without incur- 
ring even so much as the imputation of severity. 

But in a democracy, where arbitrary action of the 
magistrate was the thing of all others most dreaded, 
and where fixed laws, with trial and defence as 
preliminaries to punishment, were conceived by the 
ordinary citizen as the guarantees of his personal 
security and as the pride of his social condition — 
the creation of such an exceptional power presented 
serious difficulty. If we transport ourselves to the 
times of Kleisthengs, immediately after the expul- 
sion of the Peisistratids, when the working of the 
democratical machinery was as yet untried, we shall 
find this difficulty at its maximum ; but we shall also 
find the necessity of vesting such a power some- 
where, absolutely imperative. For the great Athe- 
nian nobles had yet to learn the lesson of respect 
for any constitution ; their past history had exhi- Past vio- 
lated continual struggles between the armed fac- JbeAthe- 
tions of Megakids, Lycurgus, and Peisistratus, put man noble *- 
down after a time by the superior force and alliances 
of the latter ; and though Kleisthen&s, the son of 
Megakl6s, might be firmly disposed to renounce 
the example of his father and to act as the faithful 
citizen of a fixed constitution, he would know but 
too well that the sons of his father’s companions 
and rivals would follow out ambitious purposes 
without any regard to the limits imposed by law, 
if ever they acquired sufficient partisans to present 
a fair prospect of success. Moreover, when any two 
candidates for power, with such reckless disposi- 
tions, came into a bitter personal rivalry, the mo- 
tives to each of them, arising as well out of fear as 
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out of ambition, to put down his opponent at any 
cost to the constitution, might well become irre- 
sistible, unless some impartial and discerning in- 
terference could arrest the strife in time. “ If the 
Athenians were wise (AristeidSs is reported to have 
said 1 * * * * * * , in the height and peril of his parliamentary 
struggle with Themistoklds), they would cast both 
ThemistoklSs and me into the barathrum 9 .” And 
whoever reads the sad narrative of the Korkyrsean 
sedition, in the third book of Thucydides, together 
with the reflections of the historian upon it 8 , will 
trace the gradual exasperation of these party feuds, 
beginning even under democratical forms, until at 
length they break down the barriers of public as 
well as of private morality. 

Against this chance of internal assailants Klei- 
sthen6s had to protect the democratical constitu- 
tion — first, by throwing impediments in their way 
and rendering it difficult for them to procure the 
requisite support; next, by eliminating them before 
any violent projects were ripe for execution. To do 
either the one or the other, it was necessary to pro- 
vide such a constitution as would not only conciliate 
the good will, but kindle the passionate attachment, 
of the mass of citizens, insomuch that not even 


1 Plutarch, Aristeid. c. 3. 

* The barathrum was a deep pit, said to have had iron spikes at the 

bottom, into which criminals condemned to death were sometimes cast. 

Though probably an ancient Athenian punishment, it seems to have 

become at the very least extremely rare, if not entirely disused, during 

the times of Athens historically known to us ; but the phrase con- 

tinued in speech after the practice had become obsolete. The iron 

spikes depend on the evidence of the Schol. Aristophan. Plutus, 431 — 
a very doubtful authority, when we read the legend which he blends 
with his statement. 

1 Thucyd. iii. 70.81,82. 
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any considerable minority should be deliberately 
inclined to alter it by force. It was necessary to 
create in the multitude, and through them to force 
upon the leading ambitious men, that rare and dif- 
ficult sentiment which we may term a constitutional 
morality — a paramount reverence for the forms of * constitu- 

** m 1 tion&l mo- 

the constitution, enforcing obedience to the autho- raiity. 
rities acting under and within those forms, yet 
combined with the habit of open speech, of action 
subject only to definite legal control, and unre- 
strained censure of those very authorities as to all 
their public acts — combined too with a perfect con- 
fidence in the bosom of every citizen, amidst the 
bitterness of party contest, that the forms of the 
constitution will be not less sacred in the eyes of 
his opponents than in his own. This co-existence 
of freedom and self-imposed restraint — of obedience 
to authority with unmeasured censure of the per- 
sons exercising it — may be found in the aristocracy 
of England (since about 1 688) as well as in the de- 
mocracy of the American United States : and be- 
cause we are familiar with it, we are apt to sup- 
pose it a natural sentiment ; though there seem to 
be few sentiments more difficult to establish and 
diffuse among a community, judging by the expe- 
rience of history. We may see how imperfectly it 
exists at this day in the Swiss Cantons ; and the 
many violences of the first French revolution illus- 
trate, among various other lessons, the fatal effects 
arising from its absence, even among a people high 
in the scale of intelligence. Yet the diffusion of 
such constitutional morality, not merely among the 
majority of any community, but throughout the 
whole, is the indispensable condition of a govern- 
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ment at once free and peaceable ; since even any 
powerful and obstinate minority may render the 
working of free institutions impracticable, without 
being strong enough to conquer ascendency for 
themselves. Nothing less than unanimity, or so 
overwhelming a majority as to be tantamount to 
unanimity, on the cardinal point of respecting con- 
stitutional forms, even by those who do not wholly 
approve of them, can render the excitement of po- 
litical passion bloodless, and yet expose all the au- 
thorities in the state to the full licence of pacific 
criticism. 

At the epoch of Kleisthenfis, which by a re- 
markable coincidence is the same as that of the 
regifuge at Rome, such constitutional morality, if 
it existed anywhere else, had certainly no place at 
Athens ; and the first creation of it in any particu- 
lar society must be esteemed an interesting histo- 
rical fact. By the spirit of his reforms, — equal, 
popular, and comprehensive, far beyond the pre- 
vious experience of Athenians — he secured the 
hearty attachment of the body of citizens ; but from 
the first generation of leading men, under the nas- 
cent democracy, and with such precedents as they 
had to look back upon, no self-imposed limits to 
ambition could be expected : and the problem re- 
quired was to eliminate beforehand any one about 
to transgress these limits, so as to escape the ne- 
cessity of putting him down afterwards, with all that 
bloodshed and reaction, in the midst of which the 
free working of the constitution would be suspended 
at least, if not irrevocably extinguished. To acquire 
such influence as would render him dangerous 
under democratical forms, a man must stand in 
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evidence before the public, so as to afford some 
reasonable means of judging of his character and 
purposes ; and the security which Kleisthen6s pro- 
vided, was, to call in the positive judgment of the 
citizens respecting his future promise purely and 
simply, so that they might not remain too long 
neutral between two formidable political rivals-— 
pursuant in a certain way to the Solonian procla- 
mation against neutrality in a sedition, as I have 
already remarked in a former chapter. He incor- 
porated in the constitution itself the principle of 
privilegium (to employ the Roman phrase, which 
signifies, not a peculiar favour granted to any one, 
but a peculiar inconvenience imposed), yet only 
under circumstances solemn and well-defined, with 
full notice and discussion beforehand, and by the 
positive secret vote of a large proportion of the 
citizens. “ No law shall be made against any 
single citizen, without the same being made against 
all Athenian citizens ; unless it shall so seem good 
to 6000 citizens voting secretly Such was that 
general principle of the constitution, under which 
the ostracism was a particular case. Before the 
vote of ostracism could be taken, a case was to be 
made out in the senate and the public assembly 
to justify it : in the sixth prytany of the year, 
these two bodies debated and determined whether 
the state of the republic was menacing enough 

1 Andokid6s, De Mysteriis, p. 12. c. 13. M 17& vopov irr dvdpl 
* (rival 6 rival, chv pf) rbv avr6v tn\ iraaiv 'Athjvalois* tclv pi) i(aKi<rx l ~ 
Alois &6 £ji, KpvfUtyv yfnj<f>i(optpois. According to the usual looseness in 
dealing with the name of Solon, this has been called a law of Solon 
(see Petit. Leg. Att. p. 188), though it certainly cannot be older than 
Kleiathen&s. 

“ Priviiegia ne irroganto,” said the law of the Twelve Tables at 
Rome (Cicero, Legg. iii. 4-1 9). 
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to call for such an exceptional measure 1 . If they 
decided in the affirmative, a day was named, the 
agora was railed round, with ten entrances left for 
the citizens of each tribe, and ten separate casks 
or vessels for depositing the suffrages, which con- 
sisted of a shell or a potsherd with the name of the 
person written on it whom each citizen designed 
to banish. At the end of the day, the number of 
votes were summed up, and if 6000 votes were 
found to have been given against any one person, 
that person was ostracised; if not, the ceremony 
ended in nothing*. Ten days were allowed to him 
for settling his affairs, after which he was required 

1 Aristotle and Philochorus, ap. Photium, App. p. 672 and 67 5, ed. 
Porson. 

It would rather appear by that passage that the ostracism was never 
formally abrogated ; and that even in the later times, to which the de- 
scription of Aristotle refers, the form was still preserved of putting the 
question whether the public safety called for an ostracising vote, long 
after it had passed both out of use and out of mind. 

1 Philochorus, ut supra ; Plutarch, Aristeid. c. 7 ; Schol. ad Aristo- 
phan. Equit. 851 ; Pollux, viii. 19. 

There is a difference of opinion among the authorities, as well as 
among the expositors, whether the minimum of 6000 applies to the 
votes given in all, or to the votes given against any one name. I em- 
brace the latter opinion, which is supported by Philochorus, Pollux, 
and the Schol. on Aristophanes, though Plutarch countenances the 
former. Boeckh, in his Public Economy of Athens, and Wachsmuth 
(i. 1. p. 272) are in favour of Plutarch and the former opinion ; Para- 
dys (Dissertat. De Ostr. p. 25), Platner, and Heumann (see K. F. Her- 
mann, Lehrbuch der Gr. Staatsalt. ch. 130. not. 6) support the other, 
which appears to me the right one. 

For the purpose, so unequivocally pronounced, of the general law 
determining the absolute minimum necessary for a privilegium, would by 
no means be obtained, if the simple majority of votes, among 6000 voters 
in all, had been allowed to take effect. A person might then be ostra- 
cised with a very small number of votes against him, and without crea- 
ting any reasonable presumption that he was dangerous to the constitu- 
tion ; which was by no means either the purpose of KIeisthen6s, or the 
well-understood operation of the ostracism, so long as it continued to 
be a reality. 
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to depart from Attica for ten years, but retained 
his property, and suffered no other penalty. 

It was not the maxim at Athens to escape the Securities 

r . ii . against its 

errors of the people, by calling m the different abuse, 
errors, and the sinister interest besides, of an extra- 
popular or privileged few ; nor was any third 
course open, since the principles of representative 
government were not understood, nor indeed con- 
veniently applicable to very small communities. 

Beyond the judgment of the people (so the Athenians 
felt), there was no appeal ; and their grand study 
was to surround the delivery of that judgment with 
the best securities for rectitude and the best pre- 
servatives against haste, passion, or private cor- 
ruption : whatever measure of good government 
could not be obtained in that way, could not, in 
their opinion, be obtained at all. I shall illustrate 
the Athenian proceedings on this head more fully 
when I come to speak of the working of their ma- 
ture democracy: meanwhile, in respect to this 
grand protection of the nascent democracy — the 
vote of ostracism — it will be found that the securi- 
ties devised by Kleisthenfis, for making the sen- 
tence effectual against the really dangerous man 
and against no one else, display not less foresight 
than patriotism. The main object was, to render 
the voting an expression of deliberate public feel- 
ing, as distinguished from mere factious antipathy : 
the large minimum of votes required (one-fourth of 
the entire citizen population) went far to ensure 
this effect — the more so, since each vote, taken as 
it was in a secret manner, counted unequivocally 
for the expression of a genuine and independent 
VOL. iv. p 
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sentiment, and could neither be coerced nor bought. 
Then again, Kleisthends did not permit the process 
of ostracising to be opened against any one citizen 
exclusively : if opened at all, every one* without 
exception was exposed to the sentence ; so that the 
friends of Themistoklfis could not invoke it against 
AristeidSs 1 , nor those of the latter against the 
former, without exposing their own leader to the 
same chance of exile. It was not likely to be in- 
voked at all, therefore, until exasperation had pro- 
ceeded so far as to render both parties insensible to 
this chance — the precise index of that growing in- 
temecive hostility, which the ostracism prevented 
from coming to a head. Nor could it even then be 
ratified, unless a case was shown to convince the 
more neutral portion of the senate and the ekklesia : 
moreover, after all, the ekklesia did not itself ostra- 
cise, but a future day was named, and the whole 
body of the citizens were solemnly invited to vote. 
It was in this way that security was taken not only 
for making the ostracism effectual in protecting the 
constitution, but to hinder it from being employed 
for any other purpose ; and we must recollect that 
it exercised its tutelary influence not merely on 
those occasions when it was actually employed, but 
by the mere knowledge that it might be employed, 
and by the restraining effect which that knowledge 
produced on the conduct of the great men. Again, 

1 The practical working of the ostracism presents it as a struggle 
between two contending leaders, accompanied with chance of banish- 
ment to both — Perikles irp6s t6v QovkvBIBtjv (Is aytova ir (pi rov ocrrpaxov 
Karaor&s, fcal BuiKivBvvevaas, (kHvov fUv c'£c/3aXf, icarcXvtrc Be ttjv d*ri- 
Teraypevrjv baipdav (Plutarch, Periklds, c. 14 : compare Plutarch, Ni* 
kias, c. 11). 
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the ostracism, though essentially of an exceptional 
nature, was yet an exception sanctified and limited 
by the constitution itself ; so that the citizen, in 
giving his ostracising vote, did not in any way de- 
part from the constitution or lose his reverence for 
it. The issue placed before him, — “ Is there any 
man whom you think vitally dangerous to the state ? 
if so, whom ?” — though vague, was yet raised di- 
rectly and legally : had there been no ostracism, it 
might probably have been raised both indirectly 
and illegally, on the occasion of some special im- 
puted crime of a suspected political leader, wheu 
accused before a court of justice — a perversion, 
involving all the mischief of the ostracism, without 
its protective benefits. 

Care was taken to divest the ostracism of all ostracism 


painful consequence except what was inseparable 
from exile ; and this is not one of the least proofs of ^Vdmo- 


the wisdom with which it was devised. 


M ° 8t Cer “ SKrd. 


tainly it never deprived the public of candidates for dispensed 
political influence : and when we consider the small 


amount of individual evil which it inflicted — evil 


too diminished, in the cases of Kimon and Aristei- 
d6s, by a reactionary sentiment which augmented 
their subsequent popularity after return — two re- 
marks will be quite sufficient to offer in the way of 
justification. First, it completely produced its in- 
tended effect ; for the democracy grew up from in- 
fancy to manhood without a single attempt to over- 
throw it by force 1 — a result, upon which no re- 


1 It is not necessary in this remark to take notice, either of the oli- 
garchy of Four Hundred, or of that of Thirty, called the Thirty Tyrants, 
established during the closing years of the Peloponnesian war, and 
after the ostracism had been discontinued. Neither of these changes 
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fleeting contemporary of Kleisthenfis could have 
ventured to calculate : next, through such tranquil 
working of the democratical forms, a constitutional 
morality quite sufficiently complete was produced 
among the leading Athenians, to enable the people 
after a certain time to dispense with that excep- 
tional security which the ostracism offered 1 . To 
the nascent democracy, it was absolutely indispen- 
sable ; to the growing, yet militant, democracy, it 
was salutary ; but the full-grown democracy both 
could and did stand without it. The ostracism 
passed upon Hyperbolus, about ninety years after 
Kleisthen£s, was the last occasion of its employ- 
ment. And even this can hardly be considered 
as a serious instance : it was a trick concerted be- 
tween two distinguished Athenians (Nikias and 
Alkibiad£s), to turn to their own political account 
a process already coming to be antiquated ; nor 
would such a manoeuvre have been possible, if 

were brought about by the excessive ascendency of any one or few men : 
both of them grew out of the embarrassments and dangers of Athens 
in the latter period of her great foreign war. 

1 Aristotle (Polit. iii. 8, 6) seems to recognise the political necessity 
of the ostracism, as applied even to obvious superiority of wealth, con- 
nection, &c. (which he distinguishes pointedly from superiority of merit 
and character), and upon principles of symmetry only, even apart from 
dangerous designs on the part of the superior mind. No painter (he 
observes) will permit a foot, in his picture of a man, to be of dispropor- 
tionate size with the entire body, though separately taken it may be 
finely painted ; nor will the chorus-master allow any one voice, how- 
ever beautiful, to predominate beyond a certain proportion over the 
rest. 

His final conclusion is, however, that the legislator ought, if possible, 
so to construct his constitution, as to have no need of such exceptional 
remedy ; but if this cannot be done, then the second-best step is to ap- 
ply the ostracism. Compare also v. 2, 5. 

The last century of the free Athenian democracy realised the first of 
these alternatives. 
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the contemporary Athenian citizens had been pe- 
netrated with the same serious feeling of the 
value of ostracism as a safeguard of democracy, 
as had been once entertained by their fathers and 
grandfathers. Between KleisthenSs and Hyper- 
bolus, we hear of about ten different persons as 
having been banished by ostracism: first of all, 
Hipparchus of the deme Cholargus, the son of 
Charmus, a relative of the recently-expelled Peisi- 
stratid despots 1 ; then Aristeid^s, Themistokl£s, 
Kimon, and Thucydides son of Mellsias, all of 
them renowned political leaders ; also Alkibiad£s 
and Megakl£s (the paternal and maternal grand- 
fathers of the distinguished Alkibiad4s), and Kallias, 
belonging to another eminent family at Athens 8 ; 
lastly, Dam6n, the preceptor of Perikies in poetry 
and music, and eminent for his acquisitions in 
philosophy 8 . In this last case comes out the vul- 
gar side of humanity, aristocratical as well as de- 
mocratical ; for with both, the process of philo- 
sophy and the persons of philosophers are wont 
to be alike unpopular. Even Kleisthenfis himself 
is said to have been ostracised under his own 
law, and Xanthippus ; but both upon authority 
too weak to trust 4 . Miltiadfis was not ostracised 
at all, but tried and punished for misconduct in his 
command. 

1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 1 1 ; Harpokration, v. *l7nrapxos. 

2 Lysias cont. Alkibiad. A. c. 11. p. 143 ; Harpokration, v. ’AA«u0ia- 
&T)t; AndokidGs cont. Alkibiad. c. 11-12. p. 129, 130: this last oration 
may afford evidence as to the facts mentioned in it, though 1 cannot 
imagine it to be either genuine or belonging to the time to which it 
professes to refer, as has been observed in a previous note. 

8 Plutarch, Perikl^s, c. 4 ; Plutarch, Aristeid. c. 1. 

4 yElian, V. H. xiii. 24 ; Herakleid&s, n€p\ IloXtrctwi', c. 1, ed. 
Kohler. 
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I should hardly have said so much about this 
memorable and peculiar institution of Kleisthen6s, 
if the erroneous accusations, against the Athenian 
democracy, of envy, injustice, and ill-treatment of 
their superior men, had not been greatly founded 
upon it, and if such criticisms had not passed from 
ancient times to modern with little examination. 
In monarchical governments, a pretender to the 
throne, numbering a certain amount of supporters, 
is as a matter of course excluded from the country : 
the duke of Bordeaux cannot now reside in France 
— nor could Napoleon after 1815 — nor Charles 
Edward in England during the last century. No 
man treats this as any extravagant injustice, yet it 
is the parallel of the ostracism — with a stronger 
case in favour of the latter, inasmuch as the change 
from one regal dynasty to another does not of ne- 
cessity overthrow all the collateral institutions and 
securities of the country. Plutarch has affirmed 
that the ostracism arose from the envy and jealousy 
inherent in a democracy 1 , and not from justifiable 
fears — an observation often repeated, yet not the 
less demonstrably untrue. Not merely because os- 
tracism so worked as often to increase the influence 
of that political leader whose rival it removed — but 
still more, because, if the fact had been as Plutarch 
says, this institution would have continued as long 
as the democracy; whereas it finished with the 
banishment of Hyperbolus, at a period when the 
government was more decisively democratical than 
it had been in the time of Kleisthen£s. It was, in 

1 Plutarch, Theraistokl&s, 22 ; Plutarch, Aristeidta, 7 # napapvGia 
<f>66vov tca\ KoixfnapSs. See the same opinions repeated by Wachsmuth, 
Hellenische Alterthumskunde, ch. 48, vol. i. p. 272, and by Platner, 
Prozess und Klagen bey den Attikern, vol. i. p. 386. 
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truth, a product altogether of fear and insecurity 1 , 
on the part both of the democracy and its best 
friends — fear perfectly well-grounded, and only ap- 
pearing needless because the precautions taken pre- 
vented attack : so soon as the diffusion of a consti- 
tutional morality had placed the mass of the citizens 
above all serious fear of an aggressive usurper, 
the ostracism was discontinued. And doubtless 
the feeling, that it might safely be dispensed with, 
must have been strengthened by the long ascendency 
of Perikl6s — by the spectacle of the greatest states- 
man whom Athens ever produced, acting steadily 
within the limits of the constitution ; and by the 
ill-success of his two opponents, Kimon and Thucy- 
dides — aided by numerous partisans and by the 
great comic writers, at a period when comedy was 
a power in the state such as it has never been be- 
fore or since — in their attempts to get him ostra- 
cised. They succeeded in fanning up the ordinary 
antipathy of the citizens towards philosophers so 
far as to procure the ostracism of his friend and 
teacher Damon ; but PeriklSs himself (to repeat the 
complaint of his bitter enemy the comic poet Kra- 
tinus*) “ was out of the reach of the oyster-shell.” 
If Periklgs was not conceived to be dangerous to 
the constitution, none of his successors were at all 
likely to be so regarded. Damon and Hyperbolus 
were the two last' persons ostracised : both of them 
were cases, and the only cases, of an unequivocal 

1 Thacyd. viii. 73. dUt di wdpccor kol ifUtparos (pofiov. 

3 Kratinus ap. Plutarch. Periklfis, c. 13. 

'O o-^tvoJtet^aXoy Ztvs npo(ripx*Tcu 
nc/H*X«V, Ttp&ciov ini rot) Kpaviov 
*Ex&v, inudr) rovorpaKov napolx*rai. 

For the attacks of the comic writers upon Damon, see Plutarch, 
Periklls, c. 4. 
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abuse of the institution, because, whatever the 
grounds of displeasure against them may have been, 
it is impossible to conceive either of them as mena- 
cing to the state — whereas all the other known suf- 
ferers were men of such position and power, that 
the 6000 or 8000 citizens who inscribed each name 
on the shell, or at least a large proportion of them, 
may well have done so under the most conscientious 
belief that they were guarding the constitution 
against real danger. Such a change in the charac- 
ter of the persons ostracised plainly evinces that the 
ostracism had become dissevered from that genuine 
patriotic prudence which originally rendered it both 
legitimate and popular : it had served for two ge- 
nerations an inestimable tutelary purpose — it lived 
to be twice dishonoured — and then passed, by uni- 
versal acquiescence, into matter of history. 

A process analogous to the ostracism subsisted 
at Argos 1 , at Syracuse, and in some other Grecian 
democracies. Aristotle states that it was abused 
for factious purposes : and at Syracuse, where it 
was introduced after the expulsion of the Gelonian 
dynasty, Diodorus affirms that it was so unjustly 
and profusely applied, as to deter persons of wealth 
and station from taking any part in public affairs ; 
for which reason it was speedily discontinued. We 
have no particulars to enable us to appreciate this 
general statement ; but we cannot safely infer that 
because the ostracism worked on the whole well at 
Athens, it must necessarily have worked well in 
other states — the more so as we do not know 
whether it was surrounded with the same precau- 
tionary formalities, nor whether it even required the 

1 Aristot. Polit. iii. S, 4 ; v. 2, 5. 
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same large minimum of votes to make it effective. 
This latter guarantee, so valuable in regard to an 
institution essentially easy to abuse, is not noticed 
by Diodorus in his brief account of the Petalism — 
so the process was denominated at Syracuse *. 

Such was the first Athenian democracy, engen- 
dered as well by the reaction against Hippias and 
his dynasty as by the memorable partnership, whe- 
ther spontaneous or compulsory, between Klei- 
sthends and the un-franchised multitude. It is to 
be distinguished both from the mitigated oligarchy 
established by Solon before, and from the full-grown 
and symmetrical democracy which prevailed after- 
wards from the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 
towards the close of the career of Periklls. It was 
indeed a striking revolution, impressed upon the 
citizen not less by the sentiments to which it 
appealed than by the visible change which it 
made in political and social life : he saw himself 
marshalled in the ranks of hoplites alongside of 
new companions in arms — he was enrolled in a 
new register, and his property in a new schedule, 
in his deme and by his demarch, an officer before 
unknown — he found the year distributed afresh, 
for all legal purposes, into ten parts bearing 
the name of prytanies, each marked by a solemn 
and free-spoken ekklesia at which he had a right 
to be present — that ekklesia was convoked and 
presided by senators called prytanes, members of 
a senate novel both as to number and distribution 
— his political duties were now performed as mem- 


1 Diodor. xi. 55-8 7. This author describes very imperfectly the 
Athenian ostracism, transferring to it apparently the circumstances of 
the Syracusan Petalism. 
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ber of a tribe, designated by a name not before 
pronounced in common Attic life, connected with 
one of ten heroes whose statues he now for the first 
time saw in the agora, and associating him with 
fellow-tribemen from all parts of Attica. All these 
and many others were sensible novelties, felt in the 
daily proceedings of the citizen; but the great 
novelty of all was, the authentic recognition of the 
ten new tribes as a sovereign D&nos or people, 
apart from all specialties of phratric or gentile ori- 
gin, with free speech and equal law ; retaining no 
distinction except the four classes of the Solonian 
property-schedule with their gradations of eligi- 
bility. To a considerable proportion of citizens this 
great novelty was still farther endeared by the fact 
that it had raised them out of the degraded position 
of metics and slaves ; and to the large majority of 
all the citizens, it furnished a splendid political idea, 
profoundly impressive to the Greek mind — capable 
of calling forth the most ardent attachment as well 
as the most devoted sense of active obligation and 
obedience. We have now to see how their newly- 
created patriotism manifested itself. 

Kleisthengs and his new constitution carried with 
them so completely the popular favour, that Isa- 
goras had no other way of opposing it except by 
calling in the interference of Kleomends and the 
Lacedaemonians ; and Kleomenes listened the more 
readily to this call, as he was reported to have been 
on an intimate footing with the wife of Isagoras. He 
prepared to come to Athens ; but his first aim was to 
deprive the democracy of its great leader Kleisthe- 
n6s,who, as belonging to the Alkmaednid family, was 
supposed to be tainted with the inherited sin of his 
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great-grandfather Megakids, the destroyer of the 
usurper Kyldn. Kleo mends sent a herald to Athens, 
demandingthe expulsion “ of the accursed” — so this 
family were called by their enemies, and so they con- 
tinued to be called eighty years afterwards, when the 
same manoeuvre was practised by the Lacedaemo- 
nians of that day against Periklds. This requisition 
had been recommended by Isagoras, and was so well- 
timed, that Kleisthends, not venturing to disobey 
it, retired voluntarily ; so that Kleomends, though 
arriving at Athens only with a small force, found 
himself master of the city. At the instigation of 
Isagoras, he sent into exile seven hundred families, 
selected from the chief partisans of Kleisthends: 
his next attempt was to dissolve the new senate of 
Five Hundred and place the whole government in 
the hands of three hundred adherents of the chief 
whose cause he espoused. But now was seen the 
spirit infused into the people by their new consti- 
tution. At the time of the first usurpation of Pei- 
sistratus, the senate of that day had not only not 
resisted, but even lent themselves to the scheme ; 
but the new senate of Kleisthends resolutely refused 
to submit to dissolution, and the citizens manifested 
themselves in a way at once so hostile and so de- 
termined, that Kleomends and Isagoras were alto- 
gether baffled. They were compelled to retire into Kjeomenfr 
the acropolis and stand upon the defensive; and ruex^kd 
this symptom of weakness was the signal for a Athen* 
general rising of the Athenians, who besieged the 
Spartan king on the holy rock. He had evidently 
come without any expectation of finding, or any 
means of overpowering, resistance, for at the end 
of two days his provisions were exhausted, and 
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he was forced to capitulate. He and his Lacedae- 
monians, as well as Isadoras, were allowed to retire 
to Sparta ; but the Athenians of the party captured 
along with him were imprisoned, condemned 1 * , and 
executed by the people. 

Kleisthends, with the seven hundred exiled fami- 
lies, was immediately recalled, and his new consti- 
tution materially strengthened, by this first success ; 
yet the prospect of renewed Spartan attack was 
sufficiently serious to induce him to send envoys 
to ArtaphernSs, the Persian satrap at Sardis, soli- 
citing the admission of Athens into the Persian 
alliance : he probably feared the intrigues of the 
expelled Hippias in the same quarter. ArtaphernSs, 
having first informed himself who the Athenians 
were, and where they dwelt, replied that if they 
chose to send earth and water to the king of Per- 
sia, they might be received as allies, but upon no 
other condition. Such were the feelings of alarm 
under which the envoys had quitted Athens, that 
they went the length of promising this unqualified 
token of submission ; but their countrymen on their 
return disavowed them with scorn and indignation 3 . 

It was at this time that the first connection began 
between Athens and the little Boeotian town of 
Platsea, situated on the northern slope of the range 
of Kithaeron, between that mountain and the river 
As6pus — on the road from Athens to Thebes ; and 
it is upon this first occasion that we become ac- 
quainted with the Boeotians and their polities. In 
one of my preceding volumes 3 , the Boeotian federa- 
tion has already been briefly described, as composed 

1 Herodot. v. 70-72 : compare Schol. ad Aristophan. Lysistr. 274. 

3 Herodot, v. 73. * See vol. ii. p. 393. part ii. ch. 3. 
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of some twelve or thirteen autonomous towns under 
the headship of Thebes, which was, or professed to 
have been, their mother-city. Plataea had been (so 
the Thebans affirmed) their latest foundation 1 ; it 
was ill-used by them, and discontented with the 
alliance. Accordingly, as Kleomenfis was on his 
way back from Athens, the Plataeans took the op- 
portunity of addressing themselves to him, craved 
the protection of Sparta against Thebes, and sur- 
rendered their town and territory without reserve. 
The Spartan king, having no motive to undertake 
a trust which promised nothing but trouble, advised 
them to solicit the protection of Athens, as nearer 
and more accessible for them in case of need : he 
foresaw that this would embroil the Athenians with 
Bceotia, and such anticipation was in fact his chief 
motive for giving the advice, which the Plataeans 
followed. Selecting an occasion of public sacrifice 
at Athens, they despatched thither envoys, who sat 
down as suppliants at the altar, surrendered their 
town to Athens, and implored protection against 
Thebes. Such an appeal was not to be resisted, 
and protection was promised : it was soon needed, 
for the Thebans invaded the Plataean territory, and 
an Athenian force marched to defend it. Battle 
was about to be joined, when the Corinthians in- 
terposed with their mediation, which was accepted 
by both parties ; they decided altogether in favour 
of ' Plataea, pronouncing that the Thebans had no 
right to employ force against any seceding mem- 
ber of the Boeotian federation*. The Thebans, 

1 Thucyd. iii. 61. 

* Herodot. vi. 108. iqiv Orf&alovs Botctr&i' tovs fif) fiavkofMvovs is 
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finding the decision against them, refused to abide 
by it, and attacked the Athenians on their return, 
but sustained a complete defeat : the latter avenged 
this breach of faith by joining to Plataea the por- 
tion of Theban territory south of the Asbpus, and 
making that river the limit between the two. By 
such success, however, the Athenians gained no- 
thing, except the enmity of Bceotia — as Kleomends 
had foreseen : their alliance with Plataea, long-con- 
tinued, and presenting in the course of this history 
several incidents touching to our sympathies, will 
be found, if we except one splendid occasion 1 , pro- 

Bouarovr rcXcciv. This is an important circumstance, in regard to 
Grecian political feeling : I shall advert to it hereafter. 

1 Herodot. vi. 108. Thucydides (iii. 58), when recounting the cap- 
ture of Plataea by the Lacedemonians in the third year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, states that the alliance between Plataea and Athens was 
then in its 93rd year of date ; according to which reckoning it would 
begin in the year 519 b.c., where Mr. Clinton and other chronologers 
place it. 

I venture to think that the immediate circumstances, as recounted in 
the text from Herodotus (whether Thucydides conceived them in the 
same way, cannot be determined), which brought about the junction of 
Plataea with Athens, cannot have taken place in 519 b.c., but must 
have happened after the expulsion of Hippias from Athens in 510 b.c. 
— for the following reasons : — 

1. No mention is made of Hippias, who yet, if the event had hap- 
pened in 519 b.c., must have been the person to determine whether the 
Athenians should assist Plataea or not. The Plateean envoys present 
themselves at a public sacrifice in the attitude of suppliants, so as to 
touch the feelings of the Athenian citizens generally : had Hippias 
been then despot, he would have been the person to be propitiated 
and to determine for or against assistance. 

2. We know no cause which should have brought Kleomen£s with a 
Lacedaemonian force near to Plataea in the year 519 b.c. : we know 
from the statement of Herodotus (v. 76) that no Lacedaemonian expe- 
dition against Attica took place at that time. But in the year to 
which I have referred the event, Kleomen&s is on his march near the 
spot upon a known and assignable object. From the very tenor of the 
narrative, it is plain that Kleomen&s and his army were not designedly 
in Boeotia, nor meddling with Boeotian affairs, at the time when the 
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ductive only of burden to the one party, yet insuffi- 
cient as a protection to the other. 

Meanwhile Kleoraends had returned to Sparta 
full of resentment against the Athenians, and re- 

Platseans solicited his aid; he declines to interpose in the matter, 
pleading the great distance between Sparta and Platsea as a reason. 

3. Again, Kleomen&s, in advising the Platseans to solicit Athens, 
does not give the advice through goodwill towards them, but through 
a desire to harass and perplex the Athenians, by entangling them in a 
quarrel with the Boeotians. At the point of time to which I have re- 
ferred the incident, this was a very natural desire : he was angry, and 
perhaps alarmed, at the recent events which had brought about his 
expulsion from Athens. But what was there to make him conceive 
such a feeling against Athens during the reign of Hippias ? That despot 
was on terms of the closest intimacy with Sparta : the Peisistratids 
were (£*ipovs — (civiovs TaftdXiora — Herod, v. 63. 90, 91) "the parti- 
cular guests 99 of the Spartans, who were only induced to take part 
against Hippias from a reluctant obedience to the oracles procured one 
after another by Kleisthenls. The motive therefore assigned by Hero- 
dotus, for the advice given by Kleomen6s to the Platseans, can have no 
application to the time when Hippias was still despot. 

4. That Herodotus did not conceive the victory gained by the 
Athenians over Thebes as having taken place before the expulsion of 
Hippias, is evident from his emphatic contrast between their warlike 
spirit and success when liberated from the despots, and their timidity 
or backwardness while under Hippias (’A^patoi rvpawrvSpxvot ptv, 
ovbap&v ra>v oxfxcts ntpiouctSyrcav taav ra froXe/ua ape Lvovs, anaXka- 
xOivrcs b( Tvpdwtav, pa.Kp<p rrpSyroi ryc'vovro* 5 77X01 Z>v ravra, oti /carf- 
x6pcvot piv, M*\okclk€ov, &c. v. 78). The man who wrote thus cannot 
have believed that in the year 519 b.c., while Hippias was in full 
sway, the Athenians gained an important victory over the Thebans, 
cut off a considerable portion of the Theban territory for the purpose 
of joining it to that of the Platseans, and showed from that time for- 
ward their constant superiority over Thebes by protecting her inferior 
neighbour against her. 

These different reasons, taking them all together, appear to me to 
show that the first alliance between Athens and Platsea, as Herodotus 
conceives and describes it, cannot have taken place before the expulsion 
of Hippias, in 510 b.c.; and induce me to believe either that Thu- 
cydides was mistaken in the date of that event, or that Herodotus has 
not correctly described the facts. Not seeing any reason to suspect 
the description given by the latter, I have departed, though unwillingly, 
from the date of Thucydides. 

The application of the Platseans to Kleomenes, and his advice grounded 
thereupon, may be connected more suitably with his first expedition to 
Athens after the expulsion of Hippias, than with his second. 
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solved on punishing them as well as on establishing 
his friend Isagoras as despot over them. Having 
been taught however, by humiliating experience, 
that this was no easy achievement, he would not 
make the attempt, without having assembled a con- 
siderable force ; he summoned allies from ail the va- 
rious states of Peloponnesus, yet without venturing 
to inform them what he was about to undertake. 
He at the same time concerted measures with the 
Boeotians, and with the Chalkidians of Euboea, 
for a simultaneous invasion of Attica on all sides : 
it appears that he had greater confidence in their 
hostile dispositions towards Athens than in those 
of the Peloponnesians, for he was not afraid to ac- 
quaint them with his design — and probably the 
Boeotians were incensed with the recent interference 
of Athens in the affair of Plataea. As soon as 
these preparations were completed, the two kings 
of Sparta, Kleomenes and Demaratus, put them- 
selves at the head of the united Peloponnesian force, 
marched into Attica, and advanced as far as Eleusis 
on the way to Athens. But when the allies came 
to know the purpose for which they were to be em- 
ployed, a spirit of dissatisfaction manifested itself 
among them : they had no unfriendly sentiment 
towards Athens ; and the Corinthians especially, 
favourably disposed rather than otherwise towards 
that city, resolved to proceed no farther, withdrew 
their contingent from the camp, and returned home. 
At the same time, king Demaratus, either sharing 
in the general dissatisfaction or moved by some 
grudge against his colleague which bad not before 
manifested itself, renounced the undertaking also ; 
and these two examples, operating upon the pre- 
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existing sentiment of the allies generally, caused 
the whole camp to break up and return home with- 
out striking a blow'. 

We may here remark that this is the first in- R«t*p- 

* pearan cc of 

stance known in which Sparta appears in act as Sputa u 
recognised head of an obligatory Peloponnesian tfp&>pon! 
alliance*, summoning contingents from the cities "{Iff 1 
to be placed under the command of her king : her 
headship, previously recognised in theory, passes 
now into act, but in an unsatisfactory manner, so 
as to prove the necessity of precaution and concert 
beforehand — which will be found not long wanting. 

Pursuant to the scheme concerted, the Boeotians signal 
and Chalkidians attacked Attica at the same time Athens**** 1 
that KleomenSs entered it : the former seized (EnoS 
and Hysiae, the frontier demes of Attica on the side fff.ff* 1 ' 
towards Plataea, while the latter assailed the north- 
eastern frontier which faces Euboea. Invaded on 
three sides, the Athenians were in serious danger, 
and were compelled to concentrate all their forces 
at Eleusis against Kleomengs, leaving the Boeo- 
tians and Chalkidians unopposed. But the unex- 
pected breaking-up of the invading army from Pe- 
loponnesus proved their rescue, and enabled them 
to turn the whole of their attention to the other 
frontier. They marched into Boeotia to the strait 
called Euripus which separates it from Euboea, in- 
tending to prevent the junction of the Boeotians 
and Chalkidians, and to attack the latter first apart. 

1 Herodot. v. 75. 

2 Compare Kortiim, Zur Geschichte Hellenischer Staats-Verfas- 
sungen, p. 35 (Heidelberg, 1821). 

I doubt however hie interpretation of the words in Herodotus (v. 63) 

• — fTrt l&up (mSXtpg tXrt drjpo(rfy xpTj<r6p€voi. 

VOL. IV. Q 
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But the arrival of the Boeotians caused an altera* 
tion in their scheme ; they attacked the Boeotians 
first, and gained a victory of the most complete 
character — killing a large number, and capturing 
700 prisoners. On the very same day they crossed 
over to Euboea, attacked the Chalkidians, and 
gained another victory so decisive that it at once 
terminated the war. Many Chalkidians were taken, 
as well as Boeotians, and conveyed in chains to 
Athens, where after a certain detention they were 
at last ransomed for two minse per man ; and the 
tenth of the sum thus raised was employed in the 
fabrication of a chariot and four horses in bronze, 
which was placed in the acropolis to commemo- 
rate the victory. Herodotus saw this trophy when 
he was at Athens : he saw too, what was a still 
more speaking trophy, the actual chains in which 
the prisoners had been fettered, exhibiting in their 
appearance the damage undergone when the acro- 
polis was burnt by Xerx6s : an inscription of four 
lines described the offerings and recorded the vic- 
tory out of which they had sprung 1 . 

Another consequence of some moment arose out 
of this victory. The Athenians planted a body of 
4000 of their citizens as Klfiruchs (lot-holders) or 
settlers upon the lands of the wealthy Chalkidian 
oligarchy called the Hippobotae — proprietors pro- 
bably in the fertile plain of IAlantum between 
Chalkis and Eretria. This is a system which we 
shall find hereafter extensively followed out by the 
Athenians in the days of their power ; partly with 
the view of providing for their poorer citizens — 
1 Herodot. v. 77 ; iElian, V. H. vi. 1 ; Pau&an. i. 28, 2. 
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partly to serve as garrison among a population 
either hostile or of doubtful fidelity. These Attic 
Kldruchs (I can find no other name by which to 
speak of them) did not lose their birthright as 
Athenian citizens : they were not colonists in the 
Grecian sense, and they are known by a totally 
different name — but they corresponded very nearly 
to the colonies formally planted out on the con* 
quered lands by Rome. The increase of the poorer 
population was always more or less painfully felt in 
every Grecian city ; for though the aggregate popu- 
lation never seems to have increased very fast, yet 
the multiplication of children in poor families caused 
the subdivision of the smaller lots of land, until at 
last they became insufficient for a maintenance ; 
and the persons thus impoverished found it diffi- 
cult to obtain subsistence in other ways, more 
especially as the labour for the richer classes was 
so much performed by imported slaves. Doubtless 
some families possessed of landed property became 
extinct ; but this did not at all benefit the smaller 
and poorer proprietors, for the lands thus rendered 
vacant passed, not to them, but by inheritance or 
bequest or intermarriage to other proprietors for 
the most part in easy circumstances — since one 
opulent family usually intermarried with another. 
I shall enter more fully at a future opportunity into 
this question — the great and serious problem of 
population, as it affected the Greek communities 
generally, and as it was dealt with in theory by the 
powerful minds of Plato and Aristotle — at present 
it is sufficient to notice that the numerous Kl£ru- 
chies sent out by Athens, of which this to Euboea 

Q 2 
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was the first, arose in a great measure out of the 
multiplication of the poorer population, which her 
extended power was employed in providing for. 
Her subsequent proceedings with a view to the 
same object will not be always found so justifiable 
as this now before us, which grew naturally, ac- 
cording to the ideas of the time, out of her success 
against the Chalkidians. 

The war between Athens, however, and Thebes 
with her Boeotian allies, still continued, to the 
great and repeated disadvantage of the latter, until 
at length the Thebans in despair sent to ask advice 
of the Delphian oracle, and were directed to “ so- 
licit aid from those nearest to them 1 .” “ How 
(they replied) are we to obey ? Our nearest neigh- 
bours, of Tanagra, Korbneia, and Thespiae, are 
now, and have been from the beginning, lending 
us all the aid in their power.” An ingenious The- 
ban, however, coming to the relief of his perplexed 
fellow-citizens, dived into the depths of legend and 
brought up a happy meaning. “ Those nearest to 
us (he said) are the inhabitants of ^Egina : for 
Th6b6 (the eponym of Thebes) and ASgina (the 
eponym of that island) were both sisters, daugh- 
ters of Asbpus : let us send to crave assistance 
from the JSginetans.” If his subtle interpretation 
(founded upon their descent from the same legend- 
ary progenitors) did not at once convince all who 
heard it, at least no one had any better to suggest ; 
and envoys were at once sent to the JSginetans — 
who, in reply to a petition founded on legendary 
claims, sent to the help of the Thebans a reinforce- 

1 Herodot. v. 80. 
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meat of legendary, but venerated, auxiliaries — the 
JSakid heroes. We are left to suppose that their 
effigies are here meant. It was in vain however 
that the glory and the supposed presence of the 
ASakids Telambn and PSleus were introduced into 
the Theban camp ; victory still continued on the 
side of Athens ; and the discouraged Thebans again 
sent to ^Egina, restoring the heroes 1 , and praying 
for aid of a character more human and positive. 
Their request was granted, and the ASginetans 
commenced war against Athens without even the 
decent preliminary of a herald and declaration 9 . 

This remarkable embassy first brings us into ac- 
quaintance with the Dorians of ASgina — oligarchi- 
cal, wealthy, commercial, and powerful at sea, even 
in the earliest days; more analogous to Corinth 

1 In the expression of Herodotus, the JSakid heroes are really sent 
from lEgina, and really sent back by the Thebans (v. 80-81) — 02 8c 
otf>t aiTtovcTL enucovplrj p tovs Alcudbas ov flirt fiirtiv t<fxura», auric o2 017 - 
fimoi irtfiyjrayrti, tovs flip Alaiddas vffn an tdidocrav, t£>p 8c av- 
bp&p ibtovro. Compare again v. 75 ; viii. 64 ; and Polyb. vii. 9, 2. 
Bt&v tS>v ovorpartvofitwv, 

Justin gives a narrative of an analogous application from the Epize- 
phyrian Lokrians to Sparta (xx. 3) : “ Territi Locrenses ad Spartanos 
deal mint : auxilium supplices deprecantur : illi longinqu& militift gra- 
vati, auxilium a Castore et Polluce petere eos jubent. Neque legati 
responsum sociae urbis spreverunt ; profectique in proximum templum, 
facto sacrificio, auxilinm deorum implorant. Litatis hostiis, obtento - 
que , ut rebantur, quod petebant — hand secus Ueti quam si deos ipsos 
secum avecturi essent — pulvinaria iis in navi componunt, faustisque 
profecti ominibus, solatia suis pro auxiliis deportant.” In comparing 
the expressions of Herodotus with those of Justin, we see that the 
former believes the direct literal presence and action of the <£akid he- 
roes (“ the Thebans sent back the heroes, and asked for men”), while 
the latter explains away the divine intervention into a mere fancy and 
feeling on the part of those to whom it is supposed to be accorded. This 
was the tone of those later authors whom Justin followed : compare 
also Pausan. iii. 19# 2. 

* Herodot. v. 81-82. 
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than to any of the other cities called Dorian. The 
hostility which they now began without provocation 
against Athens — repressed by Sparta at the critical 
moment of the battle of Marathon — then again 
breaking out — and hushed for a while by the com- 
mon dangers of the Persian invasion under Xerxds, 
was appeased only with the conquest of the island 
about twenty years after that event, and with the 
expulsion and destruction of its inhabitants. There 
had been indeed, according to Herodotus 1 , a feud 
of great antiquity between Athens and .ASgina — of 
which he gives the account in a singular narrative 
blending together religion, politics, exposition of 
ancient customs, &c. — but at the time when the 
Thebans solicited aid from ASgina, the latter was 
at peace with Athens. The ASginetans employed 
their fleet, powerful for that day, in ravaging Pha- 
l£rum and the maritime demes of Attica ; nor had 
the Athenians as yet any fleet to resist them 9 . It 
is probable that the desired effect was produced, of 
diverting a portion of the Athenian force from the 
war against Bceotia, and thus partially relieving 
Thebes; but the war of Athens against both of 
them continued for a considerable time, though we 
have no information respecting its details. 
ttoSTat' Meanwhile the attention of Athens was called 
Sparta to 0 ff from ' these combined enemies by a more me- 
Athens nacing cloud which threatened to burst upon her 
Spartan al- from the side of Sparta. Kleomengs and his 
mon’Tto- countrymen, full of resentment at the late inglo- 
fuppUs? 411 rious desertion of Eleusis, were yet more incensed 

1 Herodot. v. 83-88. 

2 Herodot. v. 81-89. pey aA«r 'A&tjvalovs eoWoyro. 
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by the discovery, which appears to have been then 
recently made, that the injunctions of the Delphian 
priestess for the expulsion of Hippias from Athens 
had been fraudulently procured 1 . Moreover Kleo- 
menSs, when shut up in the acropolis of Athens 
with Isagoras, had found there various prophecies 
previously treasured up by the Peisistratids, many 
of which foreshadowed events highly disastrous to 
Sparta. And while the recent brilliant manifesta- 
tions of courage, and repeated victories, on the 
part of Athens, seemed to indicate that such pro-? 
phecies might perhaps be realised — Sparta had to 
reproach herself, that, from the foolish and mis- 
chievous conduct of Kleomends, she had undone 
the effect of her previous aid against the Peisistra- 
tids, and thus lost that return of gratitude which 
the Athenians would otherwise have testified. Un- 
der such impressions, the Spartan authorities took 
the remarkable step of sending for Hippias from 
his residence at Sigeium to Peloponnesus, and of 
summoning deputies from all their allies to meet 
him at Sparta. 

The convocation thus summoned deserves no- 
tice as the commencement of a new sera in Grecian 
politics. The previous expedition of Kleomends 
against Attica presents to us the first known example 
of Spartan headship passing from theory into act : 
that expedition miscarried because the allies, though 
willing to follow, would not follow blindly, nor be 
made the instruments of executing purposes re- 
pugnant to their feelings. Sparta had now learnt 
the necessity, in order to ensure their hearty con- 

1 Herodot. v. 90. 
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currence, of letting them know what she contem- 
plated, so as to ascertain at least that she had no 
decided opposition to apprehend. Here then is 
the third stage in the spontaneous movement of 
Greece towards a systematic conjunction, however 
imperfect, of its many autonomous units : first we 
have Spartan headship suggested in theory, from 
a concourse of circumstances which attract to her 
the admiration of all Greece — power, unrivalled 
training, undisturbed antiquity, &c. : next, the 
theory passes into act, yet rude and shapeless : 
lastly, the act becomes clothed with formalities, 
and preceded by discussion and determination. 
The first convocation of the allies at Sparta, for the 
purpose of having a common object submitted to 
their consideration, may well be regarded as an 
important event in Grecian political history : the 
proceedings at the convocation are no less import- 
ant, as an indication of the way in which the 
Greeks of that day felt and acted, and must be 
borne in mind as a contrast with times hereafter 
to be described. 

Hippias having been presented to the assembled 
allies, the Spartans expressed their sorrow for ha- 
ving dethroned him — their resentment and alarm 
at the newborn insolence of Athens 1 , already tasted 
by her immediate neighbours, and menacing to 
every state represented in the convocation — and 
their anxiety to restore Hippias, not less as a re- 
paration for past wrong, than as a means, through 
his rule, of keeping Athens low and dependent. 
But the proposition, though emanating from Sparta, 

1 Herodot. v. 90, 91. 
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was listened to by the allies with one common sen* 
timent of repugnance : they had no sympathy for 
Hippias — no dislike, still less any fear, of Athens — 
and a profound detestation of the character of a 
despot. The spirit which had animated the armed 
contingents at Eleusis now re-appeared among the 
deputies at Sparta, and the Corinthians again took 
the initiative. Their deputy Sosiklls protested 
against the project in the fiercest and most indig- 
nant strain : no language can be stronger than that 
of the long harangue which Herodotus puts into his 
mouth, wherein the bitter recollections prevalent 
at Corinth respecting Kypselus and Periander are 
poured forth. “ Surely heaven and earth are about 
to change places — the fish are coming to dwell on 
dry land, and mankind going to inhabit the sea — 
when you, Spartans, propose to subvert the popular 
governments, and to set up in the cities that wicked 
and bloody thing called a Despot 1 . First try what 
it is, for yourselves at Sparta, and then force it upon 
others if you can : you have not tasted its calami- 
ties as we have, and you take very good care to 
keep it away from yourselves. We adjure you by 
the common gods of Hellas — plant not despots in 
her cities : if you persist in a scheme so wicked, 
know that the Corinthians will not second you.” 

This animated appeal was received with a shout 
of approbation and sympathy on the part of the 
allies : all with one accord united with SosiklSs in 
adjuring the Lacedaemonians 2 “ not to revolutionise 

1 Herodot. v. 92 wpawibas ts ras rrokis Karaytiv irapcurKtvdCtaO*, 

TOV OVT€ adlK&T€pOV OvbcV iOTl KOT OV&p&ITOVS 0$T€ pMU<f>OV&T€pOP. 

* Herodot. v. 93. prj iroitciv prjfcv v*wr*pov ntpl irSkiv 'EXAdda. 
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any Hellenic city.” No one listened to Hippias 
when he replied, and warned the Corinthians that 
the time would come, when they, more than any one 
else, would dread and abhor the Athenian demo- 
cracy, and wish the Peisistratidae hack again. He 
knew well (says Herodotus) that this would be, for 
he was better acquainted with the prophecies than 
any man ; but no one then believed him, and he 
was forced to take his departure back to Sigeium ; 
the Spartans not venturing to espouse his cause 
against the determined sentiment of the allies 1 . 

That determined sentiment deserves notice, be- 
cause it marks the present period of the Hellenic 
mind : fifty years later it will be found materially 
altered. Aversion to single-headed rule, and bitter 
recollection of men like Kypselus and Periander, 
are now the chords which thrill in an assembly of 
Grecian deputies : the idea of a revolution (implying 
thereby a great and comprehensive change of which 
the party using the word disapproves) consists in 
substituting a permanent One in place of those pe- 
riodical magistrates and assemblies which were the 
common attribute of oligarchy and democracy : the 
antithesis between these last two is as yet in the 
background, nor does there prevail either fear of 
Athens or hatred of the Athenian democracy. But 
when we turn to the period immediately before the 
Peloponnesian war, we find the order of precedence 
between these two sentiments reversed : the anti- 
monarchical feeling has not perished, but has 
been overlaid by other and more recent political 
antipathies — the antithesis between democracy and 

1 Herodot. ▼. 93-94. 
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oligarchy having become, not indeed the only sen- 
timent, bat the uppermost sentiment, in the minds 
of Grecian politicians generally, and the soul of 
active party-movement : moreover a hatred of the 
most deadly character has grown up against Athens 
and her democracy, especially in the grandsons of 
those very Corinthians who now stand forward as 
her sympathising friends. The remarkable change 
of feeling here mentioned is nowhere so strikingly 
exhibited as when we contrast the address of the 
Corinthian Sosiklds just narrated, with the speech 
of the Corinthian envoys at Sparta immediately an- 
tecedent to the Peloponnesian war, as given to us 
in Thucydides': it will hereafter be fully explained 
by the intermediate events, by the growth of Athe- 
nian power, and by the still more miraculous de- 
velopment of Athenian energy. 

Such development, the fruit of the fresh-planted 
democracy as well as the seed for its sustentation 
and aggrandisement, continued progressive during 
the whole period just adverted to ; but the first un- 
expected burst of it, under the Kleisthenean con- 
stitution and after the expulsion of Hippias, is 
described by Herodotus in terms too emphatic to 
be omitted. After narrating the successive victories 
of the Athenians over both Boeotians and Chalki- 
dians, that historian proceeds — “ Thus did the 
Athenians grow in strength. And we may find 
proof not merely in this instance but everywhere 
else, how valuable a thing freedom is : since even 
the Athenians, while under a despot, were not su- 
perior in war to any of their surrounding neigh- 

1 Tbucydid. i. 68-71, 120-134. 
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bours, but so soon as they got rid of their despots, 
became by far the first of all. These things show 
that while kept down by one man, they were slack 
and timid, like men working for a master; but 
when they were liberated, every single man became 
eager in exertions for his own benefit.” The same 
comparison re-appears a short time afterwards, 
where he tells us that “ the Athenians when free, 
felt themselves a match for Sparta ; but while kept 
down by any man under a despotism, were feeble 
and apt for submission 1 .” 

Stronger expressions cannot be found to depict 
the rapid improvement wrought in the Athenian 
people by their new democracy. Of course this 
did not arise merely from suspension of previous 
cruelties, or better laws, or better administration : 
these indeed were essential conditions, but the 
active transforming cause here was, the principle 
and system of which such amendments formed the 
detail: the grand and new idea of the sovereign 
People, composed of free and equal citizens — or 
liberty and equality, to use words which so pro- 
foundly moved the French nation half a century 
ago. It was this comprehensive political idea 
which acted with electric effect upon the Athenians, 
creating within them a host of sentiments, motives, 

1 Herodot. v. 78-91. 'ABrjvdioi flip pvp rjv%r)Pro' drjkoi 8i ov kot & 
p6vop aXAa wavra*?}, 17 loifyopir) as 7cm XP1H* 1 (rmvdaiop, cl kcu *A$rj- 
paioi rvpavptvdptvoi pip, ovdapav to>p <r<f>ias rrtpiotxtSprap 7<rav rd irokipia 
apttpovs, mrdXAaxBipTts 8i rvpawav, paxpa tt paroi iyivovro' hrjkoi &p 
ravra, ori tcarexdptpoi pip, cOcXokcikcov, its feaw&qj ipya(6p*pot, t\tv$t- 
paBtvrmv 8i, avrds tKaoros iavrcp npoBvpitro KartpyafccrBai. 

(c. 91.) Oi AaxcbaipApioi — v6<p \af$6prts, as tkcvdcpov pip top t6 
yipos to 'Attikov, Icropfxmov r<p eavrap &p yipoiro, Kartxoptpop Si vrr6 
rov rvpappidi, dtrQtpis k at nu6apx*c<r&ai irotpop. 
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sympathies, and capacities, to which they had before 
been strangers. Democracy in Grecian antiquity 
possessed the privilege, not only of kindling an 
earnest and unanimous attachment to the consti- 
tution in the bosoms of the citizens, but also of 
creating an energy of public and private action, 
such as could never be obtained under an oligarchy, 
where the utmost that could be hoped for was a 
passive acquiescence and obedience. Mr. Burke 
has remarked that the mass of the people are ge- 
nerally very indifferent about theories of govern- 
ment; but such indifference (although improve- 
ments in the practical working of all governments 
tend to foster it) is hardly to be expected among 
any people who exhibit decided mental activity and 
spirit on other matters ; and the reverse was un- 
questionably true, in the year 500 b.c., among the 
communities of ancient Greece. Theories of go- 
vernment were there anything but a dead letter : 
they were connected with emotions of the strongest 
as well as of the most opposite character. The 
theory of a permanent ruling One, for example, 
was universally odious : that of a ruling Few, though 
acquiesced in, was never positively attractive, unless 
either where it was associated with the maintenance 
of peculiar education and habits, as at Sparta, or 
where it presented itself as the only antithesis to 
democracy, the latter having by peculiar circum- 
stances become an object of terror. But the theory 
of democracy was pre-eminently seductive ; creating 
in the mass of the citizens an intense positive at- 
tachment, and disposing them to voluntary action 
and suffering on its behalf, such as no coercion on 
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the part of other governments could extort. He- 
rodotus 1 , in his comparison of the three sorts of 
government, puts in the front rank of the advan- 
tages of democracy “ its most splendid name and 
promise” — its power of enlisting the hearts of the 
citizens in support of their constitution, and of pro- 
viding for all a common bond of union and frater- 
nity. This is what even democracy did not always 
do : but it was what no other government in Greece 
could do : a reason alone sufficient to stamp it as 
the best government, and presenting the greatest 
chance of beneficent results, for a Grecian commu- 
nity. Among the Athenian citizens, certainly, it 
produced a strength and unanimity of positive po- 
litical sentiment, such as has rarely been seen in 
the history of mankind, which excites our surprise 
and admiration the more when we compare it with 
the apathy which had preceded, and which is even 
implied as the natural state of the public mind 
in Solon’s famous proclamation against neutrality 
in a sedition s . Because democracy* happens to be 
unpalatable to most modern readers, they have been 
accustomed to look upon the sentiment here de- 
scribed only in its least honourable manifestations — 
in the caricatures of Aristophanes, or in the empty 
common-places of rhetorical declaimers. But it is 

1 Herodot. iii. 80. n \rj$os be &px ov > irp&ra pcv, ovvopa iravrcav 
k&Wuttov lerovoplrjv brurepa be, rovroav tQv 6 p6vapxos, rroUei 

ovbev' irdktp pev apx&s &PX fl » wrcvdwov be tyx*!* *X tl > ^ot/Xcv/xara be 
rrdtnra eg t6 koivov dvctifxpe i. 

The democratic&l speaker at Syracuse, Athenagoras, also puts this 
name and promise in the first rank of advantages — (Thucyd. vi. 39) — ryo» 
be <f»jpi, it p Sara pev, brjpov ( vpnav aavtipacrOai, oXt yapxlav be, pepog, & C . 

3 See the preceding chapter xi. of this History, vol. iii. p. 193, re- 
specting the Solonian declaration here adverted to. 
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not in this way that the force, the earnestness, or 
the binding value, of democratical sentiment at 
Athens is to be measured. We must listen to it as 
it comes from the -lips of PerikMs 1 , while he is stre- 
nuously enforcing upon the people those active 
duties for which it both implanted the stimulus 
and supplied the courage ; or from the oligarchical 
Nikias in the harbour of Syracuse, when he is en- 
deavouring to revive the courage of his despairing 
troops for one last death-struggle, and when he 
appeals to their democratical patriotism as to the 
only flame yet alive and burning even in that mo- 
ment of agony 9 . From the time of KleisthenSs 
downward, the creation of this new mighty impulse 
makes an entire revolution in the Athenian cha- 
racter ; and if the change still stood out in so promi- 
nent a manner before the eyes of Herodotus, much 
more must it have been felt by the contemporaries 
among whom it occurred. 

The attachment of an Athenian citizen to his 
democratical constitution comprised two distinct 
veins of sentiment: first, his rights, protection, 
and advantages derived from it — next, his obliga- 
tions of exertion and sacrifice towards it and with 
reference to it. Neither of these two veins of sen- 
timent was ever wholly absent ; but according as 
the one or the other was present at different times 
in varying proportions, the patriotism of the citizen 

1 See the two speeches of Periklfis in Thucyd. ii. 35-46, and ii. 60- 
64. Compare the reflections of Thucydides upon the two democracies 
of Athens and Syracuse — vi. 69 and vii. 21-55. 

* Thucyd. vii. 69* Harpidos tv rrjs (XrutifparrdTTjs \mopipvfj<nudv ko\ 
rijt cV avrjj dtmriTOKTOv nacnv cs rifv diairav c£ov<rias, &C. 
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was a very different feeling. That which Herodo- 
tus remarks is, the extraordinary efforts of heart 
and hand which the Athenians suddenly displayed 
— the efficacy of the active sentiment throughout 
the bulk of the citizens ; and we shall observe even 
more memorable evidences of the same phenomenon 
in tracing down the history from Kleisthen£s to the 
end of the Peloponnesian war : we shall trace a 
series of events and motives eminently calculated 
to stimulate that self-imposed labour and discipline 
which the early democracy had first called forth. 
But when we advance farther down, from the re- 
storation of the democracy after the Thirty Tyrants, 
to the time of Demosthenes — (I venture upon this 
brief anticipation, in the conviction that one period 
of Grecian history can only be thoroughly under- 
Diminntion stood by contrasting it with another) — we shall 
active ten- find a sensible change in Athenian patriotism : the 
thereltOTed active sentiment of obligation is comparatively in- 
operative — the citizen, it is true, has a keen sense of 
Ty- the value of the democracy as protecting him and 
ensuring to him valuable rights, and he is moreover 
willing to perform his ordinary sphere of legal duties 
towards it ; but he looks upon it as a thing esta- 
blished, and capable of maintaining itself in a due 
measure of foreign ascendency, without any such 
personal efforts as those which his forefathers cheer- 
fully imposed upon themselves. The orations of 
Demosthenes contain melancholy proofs of such 
altered tone of patriotism — of that languor, para- 
lysis, and waiting for others to act, which preceded 
the catastrophe of Chaeroneia, notwithstanding an 
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unabated attachment to the democracy as a source 
of protection and good government 1 : that same 
preternatural activity which the allies of Sparta, at 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, both de- 
nounced and admired in the Athenians, is noted by 
the orator as now belonging to their enemy Philip. 
Such variations in the scale of national energy 
pervade history, modern as well as ancient, but 
in regard to Grecian history, especially, they can 
never be overlooked : for a certain measure, not 
only of positive political attachment, but also of 
active self-devotion, military readiness, and per- 
sonal effort, was the indispensable condition of 
maintaining Hellenic autonomy, either in Athens 
or elsewhere ; and became so more than ever when 
the Macedonians were once organised under an 
enterprising and semi-hellenised prince. The de- 
mocracy was the first creative cause of that asto- 
nishing personal and many-sided energy which 
marked the Athenian character, for a century 
downward from Kleisthengs : that the same ultra- 
Hellenic activity did not longer continue, is re- 
ferable to other causes which will be hereafter in 
part explained. No system of government, even 
supposing it to be very much better and more fault- 
less than the Athenian democracy, can ever pre- 
tend to accomplish its legitimate end apart from 
the personal character of the people, or to super- 
sede the necessity of individual virtue and vigour : 
during the half-century immediately preceding the 

1 Compare the remarkable speech of the Corinthian envoys at Sparta 
(Thucyd. i. 68-7 0* with the (juXoirpaypoovinj which Demosthenes so 
emphatically notices in Philip (Olynthiac. i. 6. p. 13) : also Philippic, 
i. 2, and the Philippics and Olynthiacs generally. 

VOL. IV. R 
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battle of Chaeroneia, the Athenians had lost that 
remarkable energy which distinguished them during 
the first century of their democracy, and had fallen 
much more nearly to a level with the other Greeks, 
in common with whom they were obliged to yield 
to the pressure of a foreign enemy. I here briefly 
notice their last period of languor, in contrast with 
the first burst of democratical fervour under Klei- 
sthends now opening — a feeling, which will be found, 
as we proceed, to continue for a longer period than 
could have been reasonably anticipated, but which 
was too high-strung to become a perpetual and in- 
herent attribute of any community. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

RISE OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE.— CYRUS. 

In the preceding chapter I have followed the history 
of Central Greece very nearly down to the point at 
which the history of the Asiatic Greeks becomes 
blended with it, and after which the two streams 
begin to flow to a great degree in the same channel. 
I now revert to the affairs of the Asiatic Greeks, 
and of the Asiatic kings as connected with them, at 
the point in which they were left in my seventeenth 
chapter. 

The concluding facts recounted in that chapter 
were of sad and serious moment to the Hellenic 
world. The Ionic and A£olic Greeks on the Asiatic 
coast had been conquered and made tributary by 
the Lydian king Croesus : “ down to that time (says 
Herodotus) all Greeks had been free.” Their con- 
queror Croesus, who ascended the throne in 560 
b.c., appeared to be at the summit of human pros- 
perity and power in his unassailable capital, and 
with his countless treasures at Sardis. His domi- 
nions comprised nearly the whole of Asia Minor, 
as far as the river Halys to the east : on the other 
side of that river began the Median monarchy 
under his brother-in-law Astyages, extending east- 
ward to some boundary which we cannot define, 
but comprising in a south-eastern direction Persis 
proper or Farsistan, and separated from the Kissians 
and Assyrians on the west by the line of Mount 
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Zagros (the present boundary-line between Persia 
and Turkey). Babylonia, with its wondrous city, be- 
tween the Euphrates and the Tigris, was occupied 
by the Assyrians or Chaldaeans, under their king 
Labyn^tus : a territory populous and fertile, partly 
by nature, partly by prodigies of labour, to a degree 
which makes us mistrust even an honest eye-witness 
who describes it afterwards in its decline — but which 
was then in its most flourishing condition. The 
Chaldaean dominion under Labyngtus reached to 
the borders of Egypt, including as dependent terri- 
tories both Judaea and Phenicia : in Egypt reigned 
the native king Araasis, powerful and affluent, sus- 
tained in his throne by a large body of Grecian 
mercenaries, and himself favourably disposed to 
Grecian commerce and settlement. Both with 
Labyngtus and with Amasis, Croesus was on terms 
of alliance ; and as Astyaggs was his brother-in-law, 
the four kings might well be deemed out of the 
reach of calamity. Yet within the space of thirty 
years or a little more, the whole of their territories 
had become embodied in one vast empire, under 
the son of an adventurer as yet not known even by 
name. 

The rise and fall of Oriental dynasties has been 
in all times distinguished by the same general fea- 
tures : a brave and adventurous prince, at the head 
of a population at once poor, warlike, and greedy, 
acquires dominion, while his successors, abandon- 
ing themselves to sensuality and sloth, probably 
also to oppressive and irascible dispositions, become 
in process of time victims to those same qualities 
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in a stranger which had enabled their own father 
to seize the throne. Cyrus, the great founder of 
the Persian empire, first the subject and afterwards 
the dethroner of the Median Astyaggs, corresponds 
to this general description, as far at least as we can 
pretend to know his history ; for in truth, even the 
conquests of Cyrus, after he became ruler of Media, 
are very imperfectly known, whilst the facts which 
preceded his rise up to that sovereignty cannot be 
said to be known at all : we have to choose between 
different accounts at variance with each other, and 
of which the most complete and detailed is stamped 
with all the character of romance. The Cyropaedia 
of Xenophon is memorable and interesting, con- 
sidered with reference to the Greek mind, and as 
a philosophical novel 1 : that it should have been 
quoted so largely as authority on matters of history, 
is only one proof among many how easily authors 
have been satisfied as to the essentials of historical 
evidence. The narrative given by Herodotus of 
the relations between Cyrus and Astyaggs, agree- 
ing with Xenophon in little more than the fact that 
it makes Cyrus son of Kambysgs and Mandang and 
grandson of Astyaggs, goes even beyond the story 
of Romulus and Remus in respect to tragical inci- 
dent and contrast : Astyaggs, alarmed by a dream, 
condemns the new-born infant of his daughter 
Mandang to be exposed : Harpagus, to whom the 
order is given, delivers the child to one of the royal 
herdsmen, who exposes it in the mountains, where 


1 Among the lost productions of Antisthen6s, the contemporary o t 
Xenophon and Plato, and emanating like them from the tuition of So- 
k rates, was one, Kvpos, tj irtpi BatriXfias (Diogenes Laert. vi. 15). 
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it is miraculously suckled by a bitch*. Thus pre- 
served, and afterwards brought up as the herds- 
man’s child, Cyrus manifests great superiority both 
physical and mental, is chosen king in play by the 
boys of the village, and in this capacity severely 
chastises the son of one of the courtiers ; for which 
offence he is carried before Astyag^s, who recognises 
him for his grandson, but is assured by the Magi 
that the dream is out, and that he has no farther 
danger to apprehend from the boy — and therefore 
permits him to live. With Harpagus, however, 
AstyagSs is extremely incensed, for not having 
executed his orders : he causes the son of Harpagus 
to be slain, and served up to be eaten by his un- 
conscious father at a regal banquet. The father, 
apprised afterwards of the fact, dissembles his 
feelings, but conceives a deadly vengeance against 

1 That this was the real story — a close parallel of Romulus and 
Remus — we may see by Herodotus, i. 122. Some rationalising Greeks 
or Persians transformed it into a more plausible tale — that the herds- 
man's wife who suckled the boy Cyrus was named Kvva> (Kv«W is a 
dog, male or female) ; contending that this latter was the real basis of 
fact, and that the intervention of the bitch was an exaggeration built 
upon the name of the woman, in order that the divine protection shown 
to Cyrus might be still more manifest — ol 6 c ronees napaXafiovrfs to 
oCvopa touto (i va $€ tore pots doge # roian Hepayari ircpicivai &<pi 
6 irais), KdTcfiaXov (fmnp d)f tKKeipepop K vpov tcuwv cfcdpe^c* tvScirrty 
pip tj (fmns avrrj K(\(api}K§€, 

In the first volume of this History I have noticed various transforma- 
tions operated by Palsephatus and others upon the Greek mythes — the 
ram which carried Phryxus and Helle across the Hellespont is repre- 
sented to us as having been in reality a man named Krius, who aided 
their flight — the winged horse which carried Bellerophon was a ship 
named Pegasus, &c. 

This same operation has here been performed upon the story of the 
suckling of Cyrus ; for we shall run little risk in affirming that the 
miraculous story is the older of the two. The feelings which welcome 
a miraculous story are early and primitive ; those which break down 
the miracle into a commonplace fact are of subsequent growth. 
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Astyag£s for this Thyestean meal. He persuades 
Cyrus, who has been sent back to his father and 
mother in Persia, to head a revolt of the Persians 
against the Medes ; whilst Astyagls — to fill up the 
Grecian conception of madness as a precursor to 
ruin — sends an army against the revolters, com- 
manded by Harpagus himself. Of course the army 
is defeated — Astyagds, after a vain resistance, is 
dethroned — Cyrus becomes king in his place — and 
Harpagus repays the outrage which he has under- 
gone by the bitterest insults. 

Such are the heads of a beautiful narrative which 
is given at some length in Herodotus : it will pro- 
bably appear to the reader sufficiently romantic, 
though the historian intimates that he had heard 
three other narratives different from it, and that all 
were more full of marvels, as well as in wider circu- 
lation, than his own, which he had borrowed from 
some unusually sober-minded Persian informants'. 

In what points the other three stories departed from 
it we do not hear. 

To the historian of Halikarnassus, we have to Herodotus 
oppose the physician of the neighbouring town andKt6,i " 
Knidus — Ktdsias, who contradicted Herodotus, not 
without strong terms of censure, on many points, 
and especially upon that which is the very founda- 
tion of the early narrative respecting Cyrus ; for he 

1 Herodot. i. 95. II cptrcW pcrc^irtpoi \fyov<riv, ol prj fiov- 

\6pcvo t arcpvovv rd ncp\ K vpov, akkb t6v idvra Xeyet v \6yov, Kard 
ravra ypctyv' tmordpcvos irtp\ K vpov Kal rpi<f)a<rlas AWas \dya>v 
S&ovs <f>rjvm. His informants were thus select persons, who differed 
from the Persians generally. 

The long narrative respecting the infancy and growth of Cyrus is 
contained in Herodot. i. 107-129. 
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affirmed that Cyrus was noway related to Astyag6s l . 
However indignant we may be with Ktlsias for the 
disparaging epithets which he presumed to apply 
to an historian, whose work is to us inestimable — 
we must nevertheless admit, that as surgeon in 
actual attendance on king Artaxerxes Mnfimon, 
and healer of the wound inflicted on that prince at 
Kunaxa by bis brother Cyrus the younger*, he had 
better opportunities even than Herodotus of con- 
versing with sober-minded Persians ; and that the 
discrepancies between the two statements are to be 
taken as a proof of the prevalence of discordant, 
yet equally accredited, stories. Herodotus himself 
was in fact compelled to choose one out of four. So 
rare and late a plant is historical authenticity. 

That Cyrus was the first Persian conqueror, and 
that the space which he overran covered no less 
than fifty degrees of longitude, from the coast of 
Asia Minor to the Oxus and the Indus, are facts 
quite indisputable ; but of the steps by which this 
was achieved, we know very little. The native 
Persians, whom he conducted to an empire so im- 
mense, were an aggregate of seven agricultural, and 
four nomadic tribes — all of them rude, hardy, and 


1 See the Extracts from the lost Persian History of KtSsias, in Pho- 
tius Cod. lxxii., also appended to Schweighaiiser's edition of Herodotus, 
vol. iv. p. 345. &rj<rt 8c (Kt&sias) avrbv ra>v n\ti6vmv A i<rrop*T axrr6rmjv 
y€v6/jL€ vov, 5 Trap’ avr£>p Il(p(rc6v (cv&a t6 6pav prj cW^wpci) axrrrjKoov 
Karaarayra , ovtm rtjv ioropiav mryypdyfra i. 

To the discrepancies between Xenophon, Herodotus, and Kt&sias, on 
the subject of Cyrus, is to be added the statement of iEschylus (Perse, 
747), the oldest authority of them all, and that of the Armenian histo- 
rians : see Bahr ad Ktesiam, p. 85 : compare Bahr’s comments on the 
discrepancies, p. 87. 

2 Xenophon, Anabas. i. 8, 26. 
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brave 1 — dwelling in a mountainous region, clothed 
in skins, ignorant of wine, or fruit, or any of the 
commonest luxuries of life, and despising the very 
idea of purchase or sale. Their tribes were very 
unequal in poiut of dignity, probably also in respect 
to numbers and powers, among one another : first 
in estimation among them stood the Pasargadse ; 
and the first phratry or clan among the Pasargadse 
were, the Achaemenidae, to whom Cyrus himself 
belonged. Whether his relationship to the Median 
king whom he dethroned was a matter of fact, or a 
politic fiction, we cannot well determine ; but Xeno- 
phon, in noticing the spacious deserted cities, La- 
rissa and Mespila 8 , which he saw in his march with 
the Ten Thousand Greeks on the eastern side of 
the Tigris, gives us to understand that the conquest 
of Media by the Persians was reported to him as 
having been an obstinate and protracted struggle. 
However this may be, the preponderance of the 
Persians was at last complete : though the Medes 
always continued to be the second nation in the 
empire, after the Persians, properly so called ; and 


1 Herodot. i. 71-153 ; Arrian, v. 4 ; Strabo, xv. p. 727 ; Plato, 
Legg. iii. p. 695. 

* Xenophon, Anabas. iii. 3, 6 ; iii. 4, 7-12. Strabo had read accounts 
which represented the last battle between Astyagds and Cyrus to have 
been fought near Pasargadae (xv. p. 730). 

It has been rendered probable by Ritter, however, that the ruined 
city which Xenophon called Mespila was the ancient Assyrian Nineveh, 
and the other deserted city which Xenophon calls Larissa, situated as 
it was on the Tigris, must have been originally Assyrian, and not Me- 
dian. See about Nineveh above — the Chapter on the Babylonians, 
vol. iii. ch. xix. p. 391, note. 

The land east of the Tigris in which Nineveh and Arb4la were situ- 
ated seems to have been called Aturia — a dialectic variation of Assyria 
(Strabo, xvi. p. 737 ; Dio Cass, lxviii. 28). 
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by early Greek writers the great enemy in the East 
is often called “ the Mede 1 * * * * * * ” as well as “ the Per- 
sian.” Ekbatana always continued to be one of the 
capital cities, and the usual summer residence, of 
the kings of Persia ; Susa on the ChoaspSs, on the 
Kissian plain farther southward, and east of the 
Tigris, being their winter abode. 

Territory of The vast space of country comprised between the 

tweenTi- Indus on the east, the Oxus and Caspian Sea to the 
Sdu*!" 1 north, the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean to the 
south, and the line of Mount Zagros to the west, 
appears to have been occupied in these times by a 
great variety of different tribes and people, but all 
or most of them belonging to the religion of Zoro- 
aster, and speaking dialects of the Zend language 8 . 
It was known amongst its inhabitants by the com 
mon name of Iran or Aria : it is, in its central parts 
at least, a high, cold plateau, totally destitute of 
wood and scantily supplied with water ; much of it 
indeed is a salt and sandy desert, unsusceptible of 
culture. Parts of it are eminently fertile, where 
water can be procured and irrigation applied ; and 
scattered masses of tolerably dense population thus 
grew up ; but continuity of cultivation is not prac- 
ticable, and in ancient times, as at present, a large 
proportion of the population of Iran seems to have 
consisted of wandering or nomadic tribes with their 

1 Xenophanes, Fragm. p. 39, ap. Schneidewin, Delectus Poett. Ele- 

giac. Graec.— 

IlqXiKor fjaff off 6 Mrjdot aipUfro ; 

compare Theognis, v.775, and Herodot. i. 163. 

* Strabo, xv. p. 724. 6fi6y\wrroi napa fwcp6v. See Heeren, Ueber den 

Verkehr der Alten Welt, part i. book i. p. 320-340, and Ritter, Erd- 

kunde. West Asien, b. iii. Abtheil. ii. sect. 1 and 2. p. 17-84. 
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tents and cattle. The rich pastures, and the fresh- 
ness of the summer climate, in the region of moun- 
tain and valley near Ekbatana, are extolled by mo- 
dern travellers, just as they attracted the Great 
King in ancient times during the hot months : ‘the 
more southerly province called Persis proper (Far- 
sistan) consists also in part of mountain land inter- 
spersed with valley and plain, abundantly watered, 
and ample in pasture, sloping gradually down to 
low grounds on the sea-coast which are hot and dry : 
the care bestowed, both by Medes and Persians, 
on the breeding of their horses, was remarkable'. 
There were doubtless material differences between 
different parts of the population of this vast plateau 
of Iran ; yet it seems that along with their common 
language and religion, they had also something of 
a common character, which contrasted with the 
Indian population east of the Indus, the Assyrians 
west of Mount Zagros, and the Massagetse and 
other Nomads of the Caspian and the Sea of Aral — 
less brutish, restless, and bloodthirsty, than the 
latter — more fierce, contemptuous and extortionate, 
and less capable of sustained industry, than the two 
former. There can be little doubt, at the time of 
which we are now speaking, when the wealth and 
cultivation of Assyria were at their maximum, that 
Iran also was far better peopled than ever it has 
been since European observers have been able to 
survey, it ; especially the north-eastern portion, 

1 About the province of Persis, see Strabo, xv. p. 727 ; Diodor. xix. 
21; Quintus Curtius, v. 13, 14. p. 432-434, with the valuable explana- 
tory notes of Miitzell (Berlin, 1841). Compare also Morier’s Second 
Journey in Persia, p. 49-120, and Ritter, Erdkunde, West Asicn, 
p. 7 12-738. 
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Baktria and Sogdiana: so that the invasions of 
the Nomads from Turkestan and Tartary, which 
have been so destructive at various intervals since 
the Mahomedan conquest, were before that period 
successfully kept back. 

The general analogy among the population of 
Iran probably enabled the Persian conqueror with 
comparative ease to extend his empire to the east, 
after the conquest of Gkbatana, and to become the 
full heir of the Median kings ; and if we may believe 
Kt&ias, even the distant province of Baktria had 
been before subject to those kings : it at first re- 
sisted Cyrus, but finding that he had become son- 
in-law of Astyagds, as well as master of his person, 
it speedily acknowledged his authority*. 

According to the representation of Herodotus, 
the war between Cyrus and Croesus of Lydia began 
shortly after the capture of Astyag^s, and before 
the conquest of Baktria 8 . Croesus was the assailant, 
wishing to avenge his brother-in-law, to arrest the 
growth of the Persian conqueror, and to increase 
his own dominions : his more prudent councillors 
in vain represented to him that he had little to 
gain, and much to lose, by war with a nation alike 
hardy and poor. He is represented as just at that 
time recovering from the affliction arising out of 
the death of his son. To ask advice of the oracle, 
before he took any final decision, was a step 
which no pious king would omit ; but in the present 
perilous question, Croesus did more — he took a pre- 
caution so extreme, that if his piety had not been 
placed beyond all doubt by his extraordinary muni- 

1 KtSsias, Persica, c. 2. 8 Herodot. i. 153. 
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licence to the temples, he might have drawn upon 
himself the suspicion of a guilty scepticism*. Be- 
fore he would send to ask advice respecting the pro- 
ject itself, he resolved to test the credit of some of 
the chief surrounding oracles — Delphi, D6d6na, 
Branchidae near Miletus, Amphiaraus at Thebes, 
Trophdnius at Lebadeia, and Amm6n in Libya : his 
envoys started from Sardis on the same day, and 
were all directed on the hundredth day afterwards, 
to ask at the respective oracles how Croesus was at 
that precise moment employed. This was a severe 
trial : of the manner in which it was met by four 
out of the six oracles consulted, we have no infor- 
mation, and it rather appears that their answers 
were unsatisfactory; but Amphiaraus maintained his 
credit undiminished, and Apollo at Delphi, more 
omniscient than Apollo at Branchidee, solved the 
question with such unerring precision, as to afford 
a strong additional argument against persons who 
might be disposed to scoff at divination. No sooner 
had the envoys put the question to the Delphian 
priestess, on the day named, “ What is Croesus 
now doing? ” than she exclaimed, in the accustomed 
hexameter verse 9 , “ I know the number of grains 
of sand, and the measures of the sea : I understand 
the dumb, and I hear the man who speaks not. The 
smell reaches me of a hard-skinned tortoise boiled 
in a copper with lamb’s flesh — copper above and 

1 That this point of view should not be noticed in Herodotus, may 
appear singular, when we read his story (vi. 86) about the Milesian 
Glaukus, and the judgment that overtook him for having tested the 
oracle ; but it is put forward by Xenophon as constituting part of the 
guilt of Crcesus (Cyropsed. vii. 2, 17). 

* Herodot. i. 47, 48, 49, 50. 
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copper below.” Croesus was awestruck on receiving 
this reply : it described with the utmost detail that 
which he had been really doing, and he accounted 
the Delphian oracle and that of Amphiaraus the 
only trustworthy oracles on earth — following up 
these feelings with a holocaust of the most muni- 
ficent character, in order to win the favour of the 
Delphian god. Three thousand cattle were offered 
up, and upon a vast sacrificial pile were placed the 
most splendid purple robes and tunics, together 
with couches and censers of gold and silver : besides 
which he sent to Delphi itself the richest presents 
in gold and silver — ingots, statues, howls, jugs, &c., 
the size and weight of which we read with astonish- 
ment ; the more so as Herodotus himself saw them 
a century afterwards at Delphi 1 . Nor was Croesus 
altogether unmindful of Amphiaraus, whose answer 
had been creditable, though less triumphant than 
that of the Pythian priestess : he sent to Amphia- 
raus a spear and shield of pure gold, which were 
afterwards seen at Thebes by Herodotus : this large 
donative may help the reader to conceive the im- 
mensity of those which he sent to Delphi. 

The envoys who conveyed these gifts were in- 
structed to ask at the same time, whether Croesus 
should undertake an expedition against the Per- 
sians — and if so, whether he should prevail on any 
allies to assist him. In regard to the second ques- 
tion, the answer both of Apollo and of Amphiaraus 
was decisive, recommending him to invite the alli- 
ance of the most powerful Greeks : in regard to the 
first and most momentous question, their answer 


1 Herodot. i. 52, 53, 54. 
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was as remarkable for circumspection as it had 
been before for detective sagacity : they told Croe- 
sus, that if he invaded the Persians, he would sub- 
vert a mighty monarchy. The blindness of Croesus 
interpreted, this declaration into an unqualified 
promise of success : he sent farther presents to the 
oracle, and again inquired whether his kingdom 
would be durable. “ When a mule shall become 
king of the Medes (replied the priestess), then must 
thou run away — be not ashamed 1 .” 

More assured than ever by such an answer, He solicits 
Croesus sent to Sparta, under the kings Anaxan- of Sputa. 
drid6s and Aristo, to tender presents and solicit 
their alliance 8 . His propositions were favourably 
entertained — the more so, as he had before gratui- 
tously furnished some gold to the Lacedaemonians, 
for a statue to Apollo. The alliance now formed 
was altogether general — no express effort being as 
yet demanded from them, though it soon came to 
be. But the incident is to be noted, as marking the 
first plunge of the leading Grecian state into Asiatic 
politics ; and thflt too without any of the generous 
Hellenic sympathy which afterwards induced Athens 
to send her citizens across the Aegean. At this time 
Croesus was the master and tribute-exactor of the 
Asiatic Greeks, and their contingents seem to have 
formed part of his army for the expedition now con- 
templated ; which army consisted principally, not 
of native Lydians, but of foreigners. 

The river Halys formed the boundary at this 
time between the Median and Lydian empires : and and attacks 
Croesus, marching across that river into the terri- 

1 Herodot. i. 55. * Herodot. i. 67-70. 
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tory of the Syrians or Assyrians of Kappadokia, 
took the city of Pteria and many of its surrounding 
dependencies, inflicting damage and destruction 
upon these distant subjects of Ekbatana. Cyrus lost 
no time in bringing an army to their defence consi- 
derably larger than that of Croesus, and at the same 
time tried, though unsuccessfully, to prevail on the 
Ionians to revolt from him. A bloody battle took 
place between the two armies, but with indecisive 
result : and Crcesus, seeing that he could not hope 
to accomplish more with his forces as they stood, 
thought it wise to return to his capital, and collect 
a larger army for the next campaign. Immediately 
on reaching Sardis he despatched envoys to Laby- 
ngtus king of Babylon ; to Amasis king of Egypt ; 
to the Lacedaemonians, and to other allies ; calling 
upon all of them to send auxiliaries to Sardis during 
the course of the fifth month. In the meantime, he 
dismissed all the foreign troops who had followed 
him into Kappadokia 1 . 

Had these allies appeared, the war might perhaps 
have been prosecuted with success, and on the part 
of the Lacedaemonians at least, there was no tardi- 
ness ; for their ships were ready and their troops 
almost on board, when the unexpected news reached 
them that Croesus was already ruined*. Cyrus had 
foreseen and forestalled the defensive plan of his 
enemy: he pushed on with his army to Sardis 
without delay and obliged the Lydian prince to 
give battle with his own unassisted subjects. The 
open and spacious plain before that town was 
highly favourable to the Lydian cavalry, which at 

1 Herodot. i. 77. 2 Herodot. i. 83. 
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that time (Herodotus tells us) was superior to the 
Persian ; but Cyrus devised a stratagem whereby 
this cavalry was rendered unavailable — placing in 
front of his line the baggage camels, which the 
Lydian horses could not endure either to smell or 
to behold 1 * * . The horsemen of Croesus were thus 
obliged to dismount ; nevertheless they fought 
bravely on foot, and were not driven into the town 
till after a sanguinary combat. 

Though confined within the walls of his capital, 
Croesus had still good reason for hoping to hold sardi*. 
out until the arrival of his allies, to whom he sent 
pressing envoys of acceleration : for Sardis was 
considered impregnable — one assault had already 
been repulsed, and the Persians would have been 
reduced to the slow process of blockade. But on 
the fourteenth day of the siege, accident did for the 
besiegers that which they could not have accom- 
plished either by skill or force. Sardis was situated 
on an outlying peak of the northern side of Tm6lus ; 
it was well-fortified everywhere except towards the 
mountain ; and on that side, the rock was so pre- 
cipitous and inaccessible, that fortifications were 
thought unnecessary, nor did the inhabitants be- 
lieve assault to be possible in that quarter. But 
Hyrceades, a Persian soldier, having accidentally 
seen one of the garrison descending this precipitous 
rock to pick up his helmet which had rolled down, 
watched his opportunity, tried to climb up, and 
found it not impracticable ; others followed his ex- 
ample, the strong hold was thus seized first, and 
the whole city speedily taken by storm*. 

1 The story about this successful employment of the camels appears 

also in Xenophon, Cyropted. vii. 1, 47. 5 Herodot. i. 84. 

VOL. IV. 9 
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Cyrus had given especial orders to spare the life 
of Croesus, who was accordingly made prisoner. But 
preparations were made for a solemn and terrible 
spectacle : the captive king was destined to be 
burnt in chains, together with fourteen Lydian 
youths, on a vast pile of wood : and we are even 
told that the pile was already kindled and the 
victim beyond the reach of human aid, when 
Apollo sent a miraculous rain to preserve him. 
As to the general fact of supernatural interposition, 
in one way or another, Herodotus and KtSsias 
both agree, though they describe differently the 
particular miracles wrought*. It is certain that 
Croesus after some time was released and well-treated 
by his conqueror, and lived to become the confi- 


1 Compare Herodot. i. 84-87, and Kt&sias, Persica, c. 4 ; which latter 
seems to have been copied by Polyaenus, vii. 6, 10. 

It is remarkable that among the miracles enumerated by the latter, 
no mention is made of fire or of the pile of wood kindled : we have the 
chains of Croesus miraculously struck off, in the midst of thunder and 
lightning, but no fire mentioned. This is deserving of notice, as illus- 
trating the fact that Kt6sias derived his information from Persian nar- 
rators, who would not be likely to impute to Cyrus the use of fire for 
such a purpose. The Persians worshiped fire as a god, and considered 
it impious to burn a dead body (Herodot. iii. 16). Now Herodotus 
seems to have heard the story about the burning from Lydian inform- 
ants (Xeyrrat in to A vbwv, Herodot. i.87) : whether the Lydians regarded 
fire in the same point of view as the Persians, we do not know ; but 
even if they did, they would not be indisposed to impute to Cyrus an 
act of gross impiety, just as the Egyptians imputed another act equally 
gross to Kambyses, which Herodotus himself treats as a falsehood 
(iii. 16). 

The long narrative given by Nikolaus DamaskSnus of the treatment 
of Croesus by Cyrus, has been supposed by some to have been borrowed 
from the Lydian historian Xanthus, elder contemporary of Herodotus. 
But it seems to me a mere compilation, not well put together, from 
Xenophon's Cyropaedia and from the narrative of Herodotus, perhaps 
including some particular incidents out of Xanthus (see Nikol. Damas. 
Fragm. ed. Orell. p. 57-70, and the Fragments of Xanthus in Didot's 
Historic. Graecor. Fragm. p. 40). 
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dential adviser of the latter as well as of his son 
Kambysgs 1 : Ktgsias also acquaints us that a con- 
siderable town and territory near Ekbatana, called 
Bargng, was assigned to him, according to a prac- 
tice which we shall find not unfrequent with the 
Persian kings. The prudent counsel and remarks 
as to the relations between Persians and Lydians, 
whereby Croesus is said by Herodotus to have first 
earned this favourable treatment, are hardly worth 
repeating ; but the indignant remonstrance sent by 
Croesus to the Delphian god is too characteristic to 
be passed over. He obtained permission from Cyrus Remon- 
to lay upon the holy pavement of the Delphian dressed by 
temple the chains with which he had at first been SeDei-° 
bound ; and the Lydian envoys were instructed, after phuui god ' 
exhibiting to the god these humiliating memorials, 
to ask whether it was his custom to deceive his bene- 
factors, and whether he was not ashamed to have 
encouraged the king of Lydia in an enterprise so 
disastrous ? The god, condescending to justify him- 
self by the lips of the priestess, replied — “ Not even 
a god can escape his destiny. Croesus has suffered 
for the sin of his fifth ancestor (Gyggs), who, con- 
spiring with a woman, slew his master and wrong- 
fully seized the sceptre. Apollo employed all his 
influence with the Moerae (Fates) to obtain that this 
sin might be expiated by the children of Croesus, 
and not by Croesus himself ; but the Moerse would 
grant nothing more than a postponement of the 
judgment for three years. Let Croesus know that 
Apollo has thus procured for him a reign three 


1 Justin (i. 7) seems to copy Ktfisias, about the treatment of Croe- 
sus. 

S 2 
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years longer than his original destiny 1 , after having 
tried in vain to rescue him altogether. Moreover 
he sent that rain which at the critical moment ex- 
tinguished the burning pile. Nor has Croesus any 
right to complain of the prophecy by which he was 
encouraged to enter on the war ; for when the god 
told him, that he would subvert a great empire , it 
was his duty to have again inquired which empire 
the god meant ; and if he neither understood the 
meaning, nor chose to ask for information, he has 
himself to blame for the result. Besides, Croesus 
neglected the warning given to him, about the ac- 
quisition of the Median kingdom by a mule : Cyrus 
was that mule — son of a Median mother of royal 
breed, by a Persian father at once of different race 
and of lower position.” 

This triumphant justification extorted even from 
Croesus himself a full confession, that the sin lay 
with him, and not with the god*. It certainly il- 
lustrates in a remarkable manner the theological 
ideas of the time, and it shows us how much, in 
the mind of Herodotus, the facts of the centuries 
preceding his own, unrecorded as they were by any 
contemporary authority, tended to cast themselves 


1 Herodot. i. 91. n [po&vpeopcpov 6c A o£i€a> Srrtos tbncara rovs rraiSas 
tovs K pottrov ycvocro rd SapSitou ird6os, /cat prj tear avrhv K poitrop, ovk 
q16p rt ryfvrro napayaytip M otpas' Strop 8« tpeda neap avreu, rjpvaaro , cal 
fyapicrard ol‘ rpia yap frea erraptfiakcTo ttjv Sapdiap SXcotriP. K ai rovro 
cirtordtrOw K poltros, vtrrtpop roitri Srctrt rovroitn 6\ovs tt)S ireirpar- 

* Herodot. i. 91. *0 6c dxovtras trvpiypto ctovrov ci pat ttjp dpaprdda, 
xat ov tov Ocov. 

Xenophon also in the Cyropsedia (vii. 2, 16-25) brings Crcesus to 
the same result of confession and humiliation, though by steps some- 
what different. 
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into a sort of religious drama ; the threads of the 
historical web being in part put together, in part 
originally spun, for the purpose of setting forth 
the religious sentiment and doctrine woven in as a 
pattern. The Pythian priestess predicts to Gyg6s 
that the crime which he had committed in assassi- 
nating his master would be expiated by his fifth 
descendant, though, as Herodotus tells us, no one 
took any notice of this prophecy until it was at last 
fulfilled 1 * : we see thus that the history of the first 
Mermnad king is made up after the catastrophe of 
the last. There was something in the main facts 
of the history of Croesus profoundly striking to the 
Greek mind : a king at the summit of wealth and 
power — pious in the extreme and munificent to- 
wards the gods — the first destroyer of Hellenic li- 
berty in Asia — then precipitated, at once and on a 
sudden, into the abyss of ruin. The sin of the first 
parent helped much towards the solution of this 
perplexing problem, as well as to exalt the credit 
of the oracle, when made to assume the shape of 
an unnoticed prophecy. In the affecting story 
(discussed in a former chapter*) of Solon and Croe- 
sus, the Lydian king is punished with an acute 
domestic affliction because he thought himself the 
happiest of mankind — the gods not suffering any 
one to be arrogant except themselves 3 ; and the 
warning of Solon is made to recur to Croesus after 
he has become the prisoner of Cyrus, in the narra- 
tive of Herodotus. To the same vein of thought 

1 Herodot. i. 13. 

5 See above, chap. xi. vol. ii. p. 200. 

* Herodot. vii. 10. ov yap c$ (f>pov*€iv ak\ov piya 6 6* os fj cwCtoV, 
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belongs the story, just recounted, of the relations 
of Croesus with the Delphian oracle : an account 
is provided, satisfactory to the religious feelings of 
the Greeks, how and why he was ruined — but no- 
thing less than the overruling and omnipotent 
Mcerae could be invoked to explain so stupendous 
a result. It is rarely that these supreme goddesses 
— or hyper-goddesses, since the gods themselves 
must submit to them — are brought into such di- 
stinct light and action: usually they are kept in 
the dark, or are left to be understood as the unseen 
stumbling-block in cases of extreme incomprehen- 
sibility ; and it is difficult clearly to determine (as 
in the case of some complicated political constitu- 
tions) where the Greeks conceived sovereign power 
to reside, in respect to the government of the world. 
But here the sovereignty of the Mcerae, and the 
subordinate agency of the gods, are unequivocally 
set forth 1 : yet the gods are still extremely power- 

1 In the oracle reported in Herodot. vii. 141. as delivered by the 
Pythian priestess to Athens on occasion of the approach of Xerxes, 
Zeus is represented in the same supreme position as the present oracle 
assigns to the Mcerae or Fates : Pallas in vain attempts to propitiate 
him in favour of Athens, just as in this case Apollo tries to mitigate 
the Mcerae in respect to Croesus — 

Ov dvvarai IlaXXar Af 'OXvfxmov e£cXd<ra<rd<u, 

At<r<rofi€vr) noWoitri Xoyoif tat fiTjnbi rruKvfj, &c. 

Compare also viii. 109 and ix. 16. 

O. Muller (Dissertation on the Eumenides of Aeschylus, p. 222, Eng. 
Transl.) says — “ On no occasion does Zeus Soter exert his influence 
directly, like Apollo, Minerva, and the Erinnyes ; but whereas Apollo 
is prophet and exegetes by virtue of wisdom derived from him, and 
Minerva is indebted to him for her sway over states and assemblies — 
nay, the very Erinnyes exercise their functions in his name — this Zeus 
stands always in the background, and has in reality only to settle a 
conflict existing within himself. For with -/Eschylus, as with all men 
of profound feeling among the Greeks from the earliest times, Jupiter 
is the only real god in the higher sense of the word. Although he is 
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ful, because the Mcerae comply with their requests 
up to a certain point, not thinking it proper to be 
wholly inexorable ; but their compliance is carried 
no farther than they themselves choose ; nor would 
they, even in deference to Apollo 1 , alter the origi- 

in the spirit of ancient theology a generated god arisen out of an im- 
perfect state of things, and not produced till the third stage of a deve- 
lopment of nature — still he is, at the time we are speaking of, the spirit 
that pervades and governs the universe/' 

To the same purpose Klausen expresses himself (Theologumena 
JSschyli, p. 6-69). 

It is perfectly true that many passages may be produced from Greek 
authors which ascribe to Zeus the supreme power here noted. But it 
is equally true that this conception is not uniformly adhered to, and 
that sometimes the Fates or Mcerse are represented as supreme ; occa- 
sionally represented as the stronger and Zeus as the weaker (Prome- 
theus, 515). The whole tenor of that tragedy, in fact, brings out the 
conception of a Zeus rvpavvos — whose power is not supreme, even for 
the time ; and is not destined to continue permanently even at its ex- 
isting height. The explanations given by Klausen of this drama appear 
to me incorrect ; nor do I understand how it is to be reconciled with 
the above passage quoted from O. Muller. 

The two oracles here cited from Herodotus exhibit plainly the fluc- 
tuation of Greek opinion on this subject : in the one, the supreme de- 
termination, and the inexorability which accompanies it, are ascribed 
to Zeus— in the other, to the Mcerae. This double point of view adapted 
itself to different occasions, and served as a help for the interpretation 
of different events. Zeus was supposed to have certain sympathies for 
human beings ; misfortunes happened to various men which he not 
only did not wish to bring on, but would have been disposed to avert ; 
here the Moer®, who had no sympathies, were introduced as an ex- 
planatory cause, tacitly implied as overruling Zeus. “ Cum Furiis 
JEschylus Parcas tantum non ubique conjungit,” says Klausen (Theol. 
iEsch. p. 39) ; and this entire absence of human sympathies constitutes 
the common point of both — that in which the Moer® and the Erinnyes 
differ from all the other gods — 7T€<f>piica rav wXfo-towcov Btav, ov Qcois 
Sfioiav (iEschyl. Sept, ad Theb. 720) : compare Euraenid. 961, 172, and 
indeed the general strain of that fearful tragedy. 

In iEschylus, as in Herodotus, Apollo is represented as exercising 
persuasive powers over the Moer® (Eumenid. 724) — M otpas Znciaas 
d<p0iTov? Oeivat /Sporovr. 

1 The language of Herodotus deserves attention : Apollo tells Crra- 
sus — " I applied to the Moer® to get the execution of the judgment 
postponed from your time to that of your children — but I could not 
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nal sentence of punishment for the sin of Gygfis in 
the person of his fifth descendant — a sentence 
moreover which Apollo himself had formally pro- 
phesied shortly after the sin was committed ; so 
that, if the Mcerae had listened to his intercession 
on behalf of Croesus, his own prophetic credit would 
have been endangered. Their unalterable resolu- 
tion has predetermined the ruin of Croesus, and the 
grandeur of the event is manifested by the circum- 
stance, that even Apollo himself cannot prevail 
upon them to alter it, or to grant more than a three 
years’ respite. The religious element must here be 
viewed as giving the form — the historical element 
as giving the matter only, and not the whole mat- 
ter — of the story ; and these two elements will be 
found conjoined more or less throughout most of 
the history of Herodotus, though as we descend to 
later times, we shall find the latter element in con- 
stantly increasing proportion. His conception of 
history is extremely different from that of Thucy- 
dides, who lays down to himself the true scheme 
and purpose of the historian, common to him with 
the philosopher — to recount and interpret the past, 
as a rational aid towards the prevision of the future 1 . 

The destruction of the Lydian monarchy, and 
the establishment of the Persians at Sardis — an 
event pregnant with consequences to Hellas gene- 
rally — took place in 546 b.c. s Sorely did the Ionic 

prevail upon them ; but as much as they would yield of their own ac- 
cord, I procured for you" (oaor cWdoxcav aura i, €\api(rar6 oi — i. 
91). 

1 Thucyd. i. 22. 

3 This important date depends upon the evidence of Solinus (Poly- 
histor, i. 112) and Sosikrat6s (ap. Diog. Laert. i. 95): see Mr. Clin- 
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Greeks now repent that they had rejected the pro- 
positions made to them by Cyrus for revolting from 
Croesus — though at the time when these proposi- 
tions were made, it would have been highly impru- 
dent to listen to them, since the Lydian power 
might reasonably be looked upon as the stronger. 
As soon as Sardis had fallen, they sent envoys to 
the conqueror, entreating that they might be en- 
rolled as his tributaries, on the footing which they 
had occupied under Croesus. The reply was a 
stern and angry refusal, with the exception of the 
Milesians, to whom the terms which they asked 
were granted 1 : why this favourable exception was 
extended to them, we do not know. The other 
continental Ionians and JSolians (exclusive of Mi- 
letus, and exclusive also of the insular cities which 
the Persians had no means of attacking), seized 
with alarm, began to put themselves in a condition 


ton’s Fasti Heilen. ad ann. 546, and his Appendix, ch. 17, upon the 
Lydian kings. 

Mr. Clinton and most of the chronologists accept the date without he- 
sitation, but Volney (Recherches sur l’Histoire Ancienne, vol.i. p. 306- 
308 ; Chronologic des Rois Lydiens) rejects it altogether ; considering 
the capture of Sardis to have occurred in 557 b.c., and the reign of 
Croesus to have begun in 571 b.c. He treats very contemptuously the 
authority of Solinus and Sosikrat&s, and has an elaborate argumentation 
to prove that the date which he adopts is borne out by Herodotus. 
This latter does not appear to me at all satisfactory : I adopt the date 
of Solinus and Sosikratta, though agreeing with Volney that such po- 
sitive authority is not very considerable, because there is nothing to 
contradict them, and because the date which they give seems in conso- 
nance with the stream of the history. 

Volney’s arguments suppose in the mind of Herodotus a degree of 
chronological precision altogether unreasonable, in reference to events 
anterior to contemporary records. He (like other chronologists) ex- 
hausts his ingenuity to find a proper point of historical time for the 
supposed conversation between Solon and Croesus (p. 330). 

1 Herodot. i. 141. 
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of defence : it seems that the Lydian king had 
caused their fortifications to be wholly or partially 
dismantled, for we are told that they now began to 
erect walls ; and the Phokaeans especially devoted 
to that purpose a present which they* had received 
from the Iberian Arganth&nius, king of Tartfissus. 
Besides thus strengthening their own cities, they 
thought it advisable to send a joint embassy en- 
They apply treating aid from Sparta ; they doubtless were not 
Sparta for unapprised that the Spartans had actually equipped 
“ d ‘ an army for the support of Croesus. Their depu- 
ties went to Sparta, where the Phdkaean Pyther- 
mus, appointed by the rest to be spokesman, cloth- 
ing himself in a purple robe 1 in order to attract 
the largest audience possible, set forth their press- 
ing need of succour against the impending dan- 
ger. The Lacedaemonians refused the prayer ; ne- 
vertheless they despatched to Phdkaea some com- 
missioners to investigate the state of affairs — who, 
perhaps persuaded by the Phokaeans, sent Lakrin£s, 
one of their number, to the conqueror at Sardis, to 
warn him that he should not lay hands on any city 
of Hellas — for the Lacedaemonians^ would not per- 
mit it. “Who are these Lacedaemonians? (in- 
quired Cyrus from some Greeks who stood near him) 
— how many are there of them, that they venture to 
send me such a notice?” Having received the 
answer, wherein it was stated that the Lacedaemo- 
nians had a city and a regular market at Sparta, he 
exclaimed — “ I have never yet been afraid of men 

1 Herodot. i. 152. The purple garment, so attractive a spectacle 
amid the plain clothing universal at Sparta, marks the contrast between 
Asiatic and European Greece. 
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like these, who have a set place in the middle of 
their city, where they meet to cheat one another 
and forswear themselves. If I live, they shall have 
troubles of their own to talk about, apart from the 
Ionians.” To buy or sell appeared to the Persians 
a contemptible practice : for they carried out con- 
sistently, one step farther, the principle upon which 
even many able Greeks condemned the lending of 
money on interest ; and the speech of Cyrus was 
intended as a covert reproach of Grecian habits 
generally 1 . 

This blank menace of LakrinSs, an insulting pro- 
vocation to the enemy rather than a real support to 
the distressed, was the only benefit which the Ionic 
Greeks derived from Sparta. They were left to 
defend themselves as best they could against the 
conqueror ; who presently however quitted Sardis 
to prosecute in person his conquests in the East, 
leaving the Persian Tabalus with a garrison in the 
citadel, but consigning both the large treasure cap- 
tured, and the authority over the Lydian population, 
to the Lydian Paktyas. As he carried away Croesus 
along with him, he probably considered himself sure 
of the fidelity of those Lydians whom the deposed 
monarch recommended. But he had not yet ar- 
rived at his own capital, when he received the in- 
telligence that Paktyas had revolted, arming the 
Lydian population, and employing the treasure in 
bis charge to hire fresh troops. On hearing this 
news, Cyrus addressed himself to Croesus (accord- 
ing to Herodotus) in terms of much wrath against 

1 Herodot. i. 153. ravra «s tovs irdvras *E Xkrjvas cmcppityt 6 K vpos 

tir*a, &c. 
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the Lydians, and even intimated that he should be 
compelled to sell them all as slaves. Upon which 
Croesus, full of alarm for his people, contended 
strenuously that Paktyas alone was in fault, and 
deserving of punishment ; but he at the same time 
advised Cyrus to disarm the Lydian population, 
and to enforce upon them both effeminate attire 
and habits of playing on the harp and shopkeeping. 
“ By this process (he said) you will soon see them 
become women instead of men 1 .” This suggestion 
is said to have been accepted by Cyrus, and exe- 
cuted by his general Mazards. The conversation 
here reported, and the deliberate plan for enervating 
the Lydian character supposed to be pursued by 
Cyrus, is evidently an hypothesis imagined by some 
of the contemporaries or predecessors of Hero- 
dotus, to explain the contrast between the Lydians 
whom they saw before them, after two or three ge- 
nerations of slavery, and the old irresistible horse- 
men of whom they heard in fame, at the time 
when Croesus was lord from the Halys to the 
.Aegean Sea. 

To return to Paktyas — he had commenced his re- 
volt, come down to the sea-coast, and employed the 
treasures of Sardis in levying a Grecian mercenary 
force, with which he invested the place and blocked 
up the governor Tabalus. But he manifested no 
courage worthy of so dangerous an enterprise ; for 
no sooner had he heard that the Median general 
MazarSs was approaching at the head of an army 
despatched by Cyrus against him, than he disbanded 
his force and fled to Kym6 for protection as a sup- 

1 Herodot. i. 155. 
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pliant. Presently arrived a menacing summons 
from Mazarls, demanding that he should be given 
up forthwith, which plunged the Kymaeans into 
profound dismay ; for the idea of giving up a sup- 
pliant to destruction was shocking to Grecian sen- 
timent. They sent to solicit advice from the holy 
temple of Apollo at Branchidae near MilStus ; and 
the reply directed, that Paktyas should be sur- 
rendered. Nevertheless so ignominious did such a 
surrender appear, that Aristodikus and some other 
Kymaean citizens denounced the messengers as 
liars, and required that a more trustworthy deputa- 
tion should be sent to consult the god. Aristo- 
dikus himself, forming one of the second body, 
stated the perplexity to the oracle, and received a 
repetition of the same answer ; whereupon he pro- 
ceeded to rob the birds’-nests which existed in 
abundance in and about the temple. A voice from 
the inner oracular chamber speedily arrested him, 
exclaiming — “ Most impious of men, how darest 
thou to do such things ? Wilt thou snatch my sup- 
pliants from the temple itself?” Unabashed by 
the rebuke, Aristodikus replied — “ Master, thus 
dost thou help suppliants thyself : and dost thou 
command the Kymaeans to give up a suppliant?” 
“ Yes, I do command it 1 (rejoined the god forth- 
with), in order that the crime may bring destruc- 
tion upon you the sooner, and that you may not 
in future come to consult the oracle upon the sur- 
render of suppliants.” 

The ingenuity of Aristodikus completely nullified 
the oracular response, and left the Kymaeans in 
1 Herodot. i. 159. 
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their original perplexity. Not choosing to sur- 
render Paktyas, nor daring to protect him against 
a besieging army, they sent him away to Mitylgng, 
whither the envoys of Mazargs followed and de- 
manded him ; offering a reward so considerable, that 
the Kymaeans became fearful of trusting them, and 
again conveyed away the suppliant to Chios, where 
he took refuge in the temple of Athene Poliuchus. 
But here again the pursuers followed, and the 
Chians were persuaded to drag him from the tem- 
ple and surrender him, on consideration of receiving 
the territory of Atarneus (a district on the con- 
tinent over against the island of Lesbos) as pur- 
chase-money. Paktyas was thus seized and sent 
prisoner to Cyrus, who had given the most express 
orders for this capture : hence the unusual inten- 
sity of the pursuit. But it appears that the terri- 
tory of Atarneus was considered as having been 
ignominiously acquired by the Chians : none even 
of their own citizens would employ any article of 
its produce for holy or sacrificial purposes 1 . 

Mazargs next proceeded to the attack and con- 


1 Herodot. i. 160. The short fragment from Char6n of Lampsakus, 
which Plutarch (De Malignitat. Herod, p. 859) cites here, in support 
of one among his many unjust censures on Herodotus, is noway in- 
consistent with the statement of the latter, but rather tends to con- 
firm it. 

In writing this treatise on the alleged ill-temper of Herodotus, we 
see that Plutarch had before him the history of Chardn of Lampsakus, 
more ancient by one generation than the historian whom he was as- 
sailing, and also belonging to Asiatic Greece. Of course it suited the 
purpose of his work to produce all the contradictions to Herodotus 
which he could find in Chardn : the fact that he has produced none 
of any moment, tends to strengthen our faith in the historian of Ha- 
likaraassus, and to show that in the main his narrative was in ac- 
cordance with that of Chardn. 
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quest of the Greeks on the coast; an enterprise 
which, since he soon died of illness, was completed 
by his successor Harpagus. The towns assailed suc- 
cessively made a gallant but ineffectual resistance : 
the Persian general by his numbers drove the de- 
fenders within their walls, against which he piled 
up mounds of earth, so as either to carry the place 
by storm or to compel surrender. All of them 
were reduced one after the other : with all, the 
terms of subjection were doubtless harder than 
those which had been imposed upon them by 
Croesus, because Cyrus had already refused to grant 
these terms to them, with the single exception of 
Milltus, and because they had since given addi- 
tional offence by aiding the revolt of Paktyas. The 
inhabitants of Pri6n6 were sold into slavery : they 
were the first assailed by Mazar£s, and had perhaps 
been especially forward in the attack made by 
Paktyas on Sardis 1 . 

Among these unfortunate towns, thus changing 
their master and passing out into a harsher subjec- 
tion, two deserve especial notice — Te6s and Ph6- 
ksea. The citizens of the former, so soon as the 
mound around their walls had rendered farther re- 
sistance impossible, embarked and emigrated, some 
to Thrace, where they founded Abd£ra — others 
to the Cimmerian Bosphorus, where they planted 
Phanagoria : a portion of them however must have 
remained to take the chances of subjection, since 
the town appears in after-times still peopled and 
still Hellenic 8 . The fate of Ph&kaea, similar in the 

1 Herodot. i. 161-169. 

* Herodot. i. 168; Skymnus Chius, Fr&gm. v. 153 ; Dionys. Perieg. 
v. 553. 
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main, is given to us with more striking circum- 
stances of detail, and becomes the more interesting, 
since the enterprising mariners who inhabited it 
had been the torch-bearers of Grecian geographical 
discovery in the west. I have already described 
their adventurous exploring voyages of former days 
into the interior of the Adriatic, and along the 
whole northern and western coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean as far as Tartessus (the region around and 
adjoining to Cadiz) — together with the favourable 
reception given to them by old Arganthdnius, king 
of the country, who invited them to immigrate in a 
body to his kingdom, offering them the choice of 
any site which they might desire. His invitation 
was declined, though probably the Phokaeans may 
have subsequently regretted the refusal ; and he 
then manifested his goodwill towards them by a 
large present to defray the expense of constructing 
fortifications round their town'. The walls, erected 

1 Herodot. i. 163. 'Ode nv66p*vos nap ' avr£>v rbv M rjdov o»s av£oiro, 
edidov a (fit xprffurra rtt^os ntpifiaXtaBai ttjv noXtv. 

I do not understand why the commentators debate what or who is 
meant by rbv M fjbov : it plainly means the Median or Persian power 
generally : but the chronological difficulty is a real one, if we are to 
suppose that there was time between the first alarm conceived of the 
Median power by the Ionians, and the siege of Phdkaea by Harpagus, 
to inform Arganthdnius of the circumstances, and to procure from 
him this large aid as well as to build the fortifications. The Ionic 
Greeks neither actually did conceive, nor had reason to conceive, any 
alarm respecting Persian power, until the arrival of Cyrus before 
Sardis ; and within a month from that time Sardis was in his possession. 
If we are to suppose communication with Arganthdnius grounded upon 
this circumstance, at the distance of Tartdssus and under the circum- 
stances of ancient navigation, we must necessarily imagine also that the 
attack made by Harpagus upon Phdksea (which city he assailed before 
any of the rest) was postponed for at least two or three years. Such 
postponement is not wholly impossible, yet it is not in the spirit of the 
Herodotean narrative, nor do I think it likely. It is much more pro- 
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in part by this aid, were both extensive and well- 
built ; yet they could not binder Harpagus from 
raising his mounds of earth up against them, and 
he was politic enough at the same time to tempt 
them with offers of a moderate capitulation ; re- 
quiring only that they should breach their walls in 
one place by pulling down one of the towers, and 
consecrate one building in the interior of the town 
as a token of subjection. To accept these terms 
was to submit themselves to the discretion of the 
besieger, for there could be no security that they 
would be observed ; and the Phdkseans, while they 
asked for one day to deliberate upon their reply, 
entreated that during that day Harpagus should 
withdraw his troops altogether from the walls. 
With this demand the latter complied, intimating 
at the same time that he saw clearly through the 
meaning of it. The Ph6kaeans had determined that 

table that the informants of Herodotus made a slip in chronology, and 
ascribed the donations of Arganthdnius to a motive which did not 
really dictate them. 

As to the fortifications (which Phdkaea and the other Ionic cities are 
reported to have erected after the conquest of Sardis by the Persians), 
the case may stand thus. While these cities were all independent, be- 
fore they were first conquered by Croesus, they must undoubtedly have 
had fortifications. When Croesus conquered them, he directed the de- 
molition of the fortifications ; but demolition does not necessarily mean 
pulling down the entire walls : when one or a few breaches are made, 
the city is laid open, and the purpose of Croesus would thus be an- 
swered. Such may well have been the state of the Ionian cities at the 
time when they first thought it necessary to provide defences against 
the Persians at Sardis : they repaired and perfected the breached for- 
tifications. 

The conjecture of Larcher (see the Notes both of Larcher and Wes- 
seling) — t6v A vddv instead of t6v M fjdov — is not an unreasonable one, 
if it had any authority : the donation of Arganthdnius would then be 
transferred to the period anterior to the Lydian conquest : it would 
get rid of the chronological difficulty above adverted to, but it would 
introduce some new awkwardness into the narrative. 

VOL. IV. T 
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the inevitable servitude impending over their town 
should not be shared by its inhabitants, and they 
employed their day of grace in preparation for col- 
lective exile, putting on shipboard their wives and 
children as well as their furniture and the move- 
able decorations of their temples. They then set 
sail for Chios, leaving to the conqueror a deserted 
town for the occupation of a Persian garrison 1 . 

It appears that the fugitives were not very kindly 
received at Chios : at least when they made a pro- 
position for purchasing from the Chians the neigh- 
bouring islands of (Enussse as a permanent abode, 
the latter were induced to refuse by apprehensions 
of commercial rivalry. It was necessary to look 
farther for a settlement ; and Arganth&nius, their 
protector, being now dead, Tart£ssus was no longer 
inviting. Twenty years before, however, the colony 
of Alalia in the island of Corsica had been founded 
from Ph6kaea by the direction of the oracle, and 
thither the general body of Ph6kseans now resolved 
to repair. Having prepared their ships for this 
distant voyage, they first sailed back to Phdksea, 
surprised the Persian garrison whom Harpagus had 
left in the town, and slew them : they then sunk in 
the harbour a great lump of iron, and bound them- 
selves by a solemn and unanimous oath never again 
to see Ph6ksea until that iron should come up to 
the surface. Nevertheless, in spite of the oath, the 
voyage of exile had been scarcely begun when 
more than half of them repented of having so bound 
themselves — and became home-sick*. They broke 

1 Herodot. i. 164. 

* Herodot. i. 165. vnfprjfxlara^ rcov d<rr&> v Tka/3t n63os rt ko\ chktos 
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their vow and returned to Ph&kaea ; but as Hero- 
dotus does not mention any divine judgment as 
having been consequent on the peijury, we may 
perhaps suspect that some grey-headed citizen, to 
whom transportation to Corsica might be little less 
than a sentence of death, both persuaded himself, 
and certified to his companions, that he had seen 
the sunken lump of iron raised up and floating for 
a while buoyant upon the waves. Harpagus must 
have been induced to pardon the previous slaughter 
of his Persian garrison, or at least to believe that it 
had been done by those Ph6kaeans who still per- 
sisted in exile : he wanted tribute-paying subjects, 
not an empty military post, and the repentant 
home-seekers were allowed to number themselves 
among the slaves of the Great King. 

Meanwhile the smaller but more resolute half of 
the Phdkseans executed their voyage to Alalia in 
Corsica, with their wives and children, in sixty 
pentekontSrs or armed ships, and established them- 
selves along with the previous settlers. They re- 
mained there for five years 1 , during which time 
their indiscriminate piracies had become so intole- 
rable (even at that time, piracy committed against 
a foreign vessel seems to have been both frequent 
and practised without much disrepute), that both the 
Tyrrhenian sea-ports along the Mediterranean coast 
of Italy, and the Carthaginians, united to put them 

rrjs n6kujs «cat ru>v rjBftav rrjs x&pr)s' yfrrvbopKioi rt ytv6p*vo *, &c. The 
colloquial term which I have ventured to place in the text expresses 
exactly, as well as briefly, the meaning of the historian. A public oath, 
taken by most of the Greek cities with similar ceremony of lumps of iron 
thrown into the sea, is mentioned in Plutarch, Aristid. c. 25. 

1 Herodot. i. 166. 
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down : there subsisted particular treaties between 
these two, for the regulation of the commercial in- 
tercourse between Africa and Italy, of which the 
ancient treaty preserved by Polybius between Rome 
and Carthage (made in 509 b.c.) maybe considered 
as a specimen 1 . Sixty Carthaginian and as many 
Tuscan ships attacked the sixty Phdkaean ships near 
Alalia, and destroyed forty of them, yet not without 
such severe loss to themselves that the victory was 
said to be on the side of the latter ; who however, 
in spite of this Kadmeian victory (so a battle was 
denominated in which the victors lost more than 
the vanquished), were compelled to carryback their 
remaining twenty vessels to Alalia, and to retire 
with their wives and families, in so far as room 
could be found for them, to Rhegium. At last 
these unhappy exiles found a permanent home by 
establishing the new settlement of Elea or Velia in 
the Gulf of Policastro, on the Italian coast (then 
called CEndtrian) southward from Poseiddnia or 
Paestum. It is probable that they were here joined 
by other exiles from Ionia, in particular by the 
Kolophonian philosopher and poet Xenophands, 
from whom what was afterwards called the Eleatic 
school of philosophy, distinguished both for bold 
consistency and dialectic acuteness, took its rise. 
The Phdkaean captives, taken prisoners in the naval 
combat by Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians, were 
stoned to death ; but a divine judgment overtook 
the Tyrrhenian town of Agylla in consequence of 
this cruelty ; and even in the time of Herodotus, a 
century afterwards, the Agyllaeans were still ex- 

1 Aristot. Polit. iii. 5, 1 1 ; Polyb. iii. 22. 
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piating the sin by a periodical solemnity and agon, 
pursuant to the penalty which the Delphian oracle 
had imposed upon them 1 . 

Such was the fate of the Ph6kaean exiles, while 
their brethren at home remained as subjects of 
Harpagus, in common with all the other Ionic and 
iEolic Greeks, except Miletus ; for even the insular 
inhabitants of Lesbos and Chios, though not assail- 
able by sea, since the Persians had no fleet, thought 
it better to renounce their independence and enrol 
themselves as Persian subjects — both of them pos- 
sessing strips of the mainland which they were un- 
able to protect otherwise. Samos, on the other 
hand, maintained its independence, and even reach- 
ed, shortly after this period, under the despotism 
of Polykratfis, a higher degree of power than ever : 
perhaps the humiliation of the other maritime 
Greeks around may have rather favoured the am- 
bition of this unscrupulous prince, to whom I 
shall revert presently. But we may readily con- 
ceive that the public solemnities in which the Ionic 
Greeks intermingled, in place of those gay and 
richly-decked crowds which the Homeric hymn 
describes in the preceding century as assembled at 
Delos, presented scenes of marked despondency: 
one of their wisest men, indeed, Bias of Pridnd, 
went so far as to propose, at the Pan-Ionic festival, 
a collective emigration of the entire population of 
the Ionic towns to the island of Sardinia. Nothing 
like freedom (he urged) was now open to them in 
Asia ; but in Sardinia, one great Pan-Ionic city 
might be formed, which would not only be free her- 

1 Herodot. i. 167. 
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self, but mistress of her neighbours. The proposi- 
tion found no favour ; the reason of which is suffi- 
ciently evident from the narrative just given re- 
specting the unconquerable local attachment on the 
part of the Phhksean majority. But Herodotus 
bestows upon it the most unqualified commenda- 
tion, and regrets that it was not acted upon 1 : had 
such been the case, the subsequent history of Car- 
thage, Sicily, and even Rome, might have been 
sensibly altered. 

Entiie con. Thus subdued by Harpagus, the Ionic and JSolic 

Ajja ^Minor Greeks were employed as auxiliaries to him in the 

Pendant conquest of the south-western inhabitants of Asia 
Minor — Karians, Kaunians, Lykians, and Doric 
Greeks of Knidus and Halikarnassus. Of the fate 
of the latter town, Herodotus tells us nothing, 
though it was his native place. The inhabitants of 
Knidus, a place situated on a long outlying tongue 
of land, at first tried to cut through the narrow 
isthmus which joined them to the continent, but 
abandoned the attempt with a facility which Hero- 
dotus explains by referring it to a prohibition of 
the oracle*: nor did either the Karians or the 
Kaunians offer any serious resistance. The Ly- 
kians only, in their chief town Xanthus, made a de- 
sperate defence. Having in vain tried to repel the 
assailants in the open field, and finding themselves 
blocked up in their city, they set fire to it with 
their own hands ; consuming in the flames their 
women, children and servants, while the armed citi- 

1 Herodot. i. 170. IlvvQdvopai yv&pqv B lavra dp&pa Upirjvta diro- 
d*£ao-Qai *laxri xpfftnpwrarrjv, rjj W rirct Qovto, fropct^e hv off* tvdcupo- 
yttiv ‘E Xkrjwav paXiara. 

7 Herodot. i. 174. 
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zens marched out and perished to a man in combat 
with the enemy 1 . Such an act of brave and even 
ferocious despair is not in the Grecian character. 
In recounting, however, the languid defence and 
easy submission of the Greeks of Knidus, it may 
surprise us to call to mind that they were Dorians 
and colonists from Sparta: so that the want of 
stedfast courage, often imputed to Ionic Greeks as 
compared to Dorian, ought properly to be charged 
on Asiatic Greeks as compared with European ; or 
rather upon that mixture of indigenous with Hel- 
lenic population, which all the Asiatic colonies, in 
common with most of the other colonies, presented, 
and which in Halikarnassus was particularly re- 
markable; for it seems to have been half Karian, 
half Dorian, and was even governed by a line of 
Karian despots. 

Harpagus and the Persians thus mastered, with- 
out any considerable resistance, the western and 
southern portions of Asia Minor; probably also, 
though we have no direct account of it, the entire 
territory within the Halys which had before been 
ruled by Croesus ; and the tributes of the conquered 
Greeks were transmitted to Ekbatana instead of to 
Sardis. While Harpagus was thus employed, Cy- 
rus himself had been making still more extensive 
conquests in Upper Asia and Assyria, of which I 
shall speak in the coming chapter. 

1 Herodot. i. 176. The whole population of Xanthus perished, ex- 
cept eighty families accidentally absent i the subsequent occupants of 
the town were recruited from strangers. Nearly five centuries after- 
wards, their descendants in the same city slew themselves in the like 
desperate and tragical manner, to avoid surrendering to the Roman 
army under Marcus Brutus (Plutarch, Brutus, c. 31). 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

GROWTH OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE. 

Conqueit* In the preceding chapter an account has been given, 
A«uu the best which we can pick out from Herodotus, of 
the steps by which the Asiatic Greeks became sub- 
ject to Persia ; and if his narrative is meagre, on a 
matter which vitally concerned not only so many of 
his brother Greeks, but even his own native city, 
we can hardly expect that he should tell us much 
respecting the other conquests of Cyrus. He seems 
to withhold intentionally various details which had 
come to his knowledge, and merely intimates in 
general terms that while Harpagus was engaged on 
the coast of the Aegean, Cyrus himself assailed and 
subdued all the nations of Upper Asia, “ not omit- 
ting any one of them 1 .” He alludes to the Baktri- 
ans and the Sakae 8 , who are also named by Kt6sias 
as having become subject partly by force, partly by 
capitulation ; but he deems only two of the exploits 
of Cyrus worthy of special notice — the conquest of 
Babylon, and the final expedition against the Mas- 
sagetse. In the short abstract which we now pos- 
sess of the lost work of KtSsias, no mention appears 
of the important conquest of Babylon ; but his nar- 
rative, as far as the abstract enables us to follow it, 
diverges materially from that of Herodotus, and 
must have been founded on data altogether different. 

1 Herodot. i. 177. * Hcrodot. i. 153. 
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“ I shall mention (says Herodotus 1 ) those con* 
quests which gave Cyrus most trouble, and are 
most memorable : after he had subdued all the rest 
of the continent, he attacked the Assyrians.” Those 
who recollect the description of Babylon and its 
surrounding territory, as given in a former chapter, 
will not be surprised to learn that the capture of it 
gave the Persian aggressor much trouble : their only 
surprise will be, how it could ever have been taken 
at all — or indeed how a hostile army could have even 
reached it. Herodotus informs us that the Baby- 
lonian queen Nitbkris (mother of that very Laby- 
netus who was king when Cyrus attacked the place) 
had been apprehensive of invasion from the Medes 
after their capture of Nineveh, and had executed 
many laborious works near the Euphrates for the 
purpose of obstructing their approach : moreover 
there existed what was called the wall of Media 
(probably built by her, but certainly built prior to 
the Persian conquest), one hundred feet high and 
twenty feet thick*, across the entire space of seventy- 

1 Herodot. i. 177. rhbi 61 nap€(r\t n6vov rt irkuarov, teal d^tamjyrj^ 
T&rara coti, roinrwv iwifivrjcrofuu. 

* See Xenophon, Anabas. i. 7# 15; ii. 4, 12. For the inextricable 
difficulties in which the Ten Thousand Greeks were involved, after the 
battle of Kunaxa, and the insurmountable obstacles which impeded 
their march, assuming any resisting force whatever, see Xenoph. Anab. 
ii. 1, 11; ii. 2, 3 ; ii. 3, 10; ii. 4, 12-13. These obstacles doubtless 
served as a protection to them against attack, not less than as an im- 
pediment to their advance ; and the well-supplied villages enabled them 
to obtain plenty of provisions : hence the anxiety of the Great King to 
help them across the Tigris out of Babylonia. But it is not easy to see 
how, in the face of such difficulties, any invading army could reach 
Babylon. 

Ritter represents the wall of Media as having reached across from 
the Euphrates to the Tigris at the point where they come nearest to- 
gether, about 200 stadia or twenty-five miles across. But it is nowhere 
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five miles which joined the Tigris with one of the 
canals of the Euphrates : and the canals themselves, 
as we may see by the march of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks after the battle of Kunaxa, presented means 
of defence altogether insuperable by a rude army 
such as that of the Persians. On the east, the 
territory of Babylonia was defended by the Tigris, 
which cannot be forded lower than the ancient 
Nineveh or the modern Mosul 1 . In addition to 
these ramparts, natural as well as artificial, to pro- 
tect the territory — populous, cultivated, productive, 
and offering every motive to its inhabitants to resist 
even the entrance of an enemy — we are told that 
the Babylonians were so thoroughly prepared for 
the inroad of Cyrus that they had accumulated a 
store of provisions within the city walls for many 
years. Strange as it may seem, we must suppose 
that the king of Babylon, after all the cost and 
labour spent in providing defences for the territory, 
voluntarily neglected to avail himself of them, suf- 


stated, so far as I can find, that this wall reached to the Euphrates — 
still less that its length was 200 stadia, for the passages of Strabo cited 
by Ritter do not prove either point (ii. 80 ; xi. 529). And Xenophon 
(ii. 4, 12) gives the length of the wall as I have stated it in the text, 
= 20 parasangs = 600 stadia = 75 miles. 

The passage of the Anabasis (i. 7, 15) seems to connect the Median 
wall with the canals, and not with the river Euphrates. The narrative 
of Herodotus (as I have remarked in a former chapter) leads us to sup- 
pose that he descended that river to Babylon ; and if we suppose that 
the wall did not reach the Euphrates, this would afford some reason 
why he makes no mention of it. See Ritter, West-Asien, b. iii. Ab- 
theilung iii. Abschn. i. sect. 29. p. 19-22. 

1 ‘O Tlyprjs jxcyas re koL ovbajxov biafiaTos cr rc cVl rrjv €k&q\ i}v (Ar- 
rian, vii. 7, 7). By which he means, that it is not fordable below the 
ancient Nineveh or Mosul ; for a little above that spot, Alexander him- 
self forded it with his army, a few days before the battle of Arbffia — not 
without very great difficulty (Arrian, iii. 7, 8 ; Diodor. xvii. 55). 
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fered the invader to tread down the fertile Baby- 
lonia without resistance, and merely drew out the 
citizens to oppose him when he arrived under the 
walls of the city — if the statement of Herodotus is 
correct 1 . And we may illustrate this unaccountable 
omission by that which we know to have happened 
in the march of the younger Cyrus to Kunaxa 
against his brother Artaxerxfis Mn£mon. The latter 
had caused to be dug, expressly in preparation for 
this invasion, a broad and deep ditch (thirty feet 
wide and eight feet deep) from the wall of Media 
to the river Euphrates, a distance of twelve para- 
sangs or forty-five English miles, leaving only a 
passage of twenty feet broad close alongside of the 
river. Yet when the invading army arrived at this 
important pass, they found not a man there to de- 
fend it, and all of them marched without resistance 
through the narrow inlet. Cyrus the younger, who 
had up to that moment felt assured that his brother 
would fight, now supposed that he had given up the 
idea of defending Babylon*: instead of which, two 
days afterwards, Artaxerx£s attacked him on an 
open plain of ground where there was no advantage 
of position on either side ; though the invaders were 
taken rather unawares in consequence of their ex- 
treme confidence arising from recent unopposed 
entrance within the artificial ditch. This anecdote 

1 Herodot. i. 190. en-ft b( tytvrro i\avv<ov ay^ov rrjs irdXtor, avvtfia- 
\6v re ol B afivXwvioi, teal iaawBcvTff rjj pdxD» ^arttK^Or^aav cs ro aarv. 

Just as if Babylon was as easy to be approached as Sardis — old tc 
imarrafKVOi 2 ti irpdrcpov r6v Kvpov ovk dTpcfit(ovra, dAX* ipcovrcs avrbv 
iravrl Spotms tOvti im\€ipiovTa, npo*(rd£avTO atria crca>y Kapra woXkmv. 

* Xenophon, Anabas. i. 7, 14-20 ; Diodor. xiv. 22 ; Plutarch, Ar- 
taxerxds, c. 7* I follow Xenophon without hesitation, where he differs 
from these two latter. 
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is the more valuable as an illustration, because all 
its circumstances are transmitted to us by a dis- 
cerning eye-witness. And both the two incidents 
here brought into comparison demonstrate the 
recklessness, changefulness, and incapacity of cal- 
culation, belonging to the Asiatic mind of that day 
— as well as the great command of hands possessed 
by these kings, and their prodigal waste of human 
labour 1 . We shall see, as we advance in this 
history, farther evidences of the same attributes, 
which it is essential to bear in mind, for the purpose 
of appreciating both Grecian dealing with Asiatics, 
and the comparative absence of such defects in the 
Grecian character. Vast walls and deep ditches are 
an inestimable aid to a brave and well-commanded 
garrison ; but they cannot be made entirely to supply 
the want of bravery and intelligence. 

In whatever manner the difficulties of approach- 
ing Babylon may have been overcome, the fact that 
they were overcome by Cyrus is certain. On first 
setting out for this conquest, he was about to cross 
the river Gyndds (one of the affluents from the East 
which joins the Tigris near the modern Bagdad, and 
along which lay the high road crossing the pass of 
Mount Zagros from Babylon to Ekbatana), when 
one of the sacred white horses, which accompanied 
him, insulted the river 9 so far as to march in and try 
to cross it by himself. The Gynd6s resented this 
insult and the horse was drowned : upon which Cyrus 

1 Xenophon, Cyropted. iii. 3, 26, about the iroXvx«pm of the barbaric 
kings. 

* Herodot. i. 189-202. ivBavrd oi ra>y rtf ipS>v Imr&v top Xwk&p vwA 

vfiptos * <r (Sets is r6v norafiov, diafiaivcw enttparo K apra rt c^aXcinuJ* 

T<j> irorapup 6 Kvpo s tovto vfipi<rcum, &c. 
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swore in his wrath that he would so break the 
strength of the river as that women in future should 
pass it without wetting their knees : accordingly he 
employed his entire army, during the whole summer 
season, in digging three hundred and sixty artificial 
channels to disseminate the unity of the stream. 
Such, according to Herodotus, was the incident 
which postponed for one year the fall of the great 
Babylon ; but in the next spring Cyrus and his 
army were before the walls, after having defeated 
and driven in the population who came out to fight. 
But the walls were artificial mountains (three hun- 
dred feet high, seventy-five feet thick, and forming 
a square of fifteen miles to each side), within which 
the besieged defied attack, and even blockade, ha- 
ving previously stored up several years’ provision. 
Through the midst of these walls, however, flowed 
the Euphrates ; and this river, which had been so 
laboriously trained to 6erve for protection, trade, 
and sustenance, to the Babylonians, was now made 
the avenue of their ruin. Having left a detachment 
of his army at the two points where the Euphrates 
enters and quits the city, Cyrus retired with the 
remainder to the higher part of its course, where an 
ancient Babylonian queen had prepared one of the 
great lateral reservoirs for carrying off in case of 
need the superfluity of its water. Near this point 
Cyrus caused another reservoir and another canal 
of communication to be dug, by means of which he 
drew off the water of the Euphrates to such a degree 
that it became not above the height of a man’s thigh. 
The period chosen was that of a great Babylonian 
festival, when the whole population were engaged 


He takes 
Babylon, 
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the waters 
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in amusement and revelry ; and the Persian troops 
left near the town, watching their opportunity, 
entered from both sides along the bed of the river, 
and took it by surprise with scarcely any resistance, 
At no other time, except during a festival, could 
they have done this (says Herodotus) had the river 
been ever so low ; for both banks throughout the 
whole length of the town were provided with quays, 
with continuous walls, and with gates at the end of 
every street which led down to the river at right 
angles ; so that if the population had not been dis- 
qualified by the influences of the moment, they 
would have caught the assailants in the bed of the 
river “ as in a trap,” and overwhelmed them from 
the walls alongside. Within a square of fifteen 
miles to each side, we are not surprised to hear that 
both the extremities were already in the power of 
the besiegers before the central population heard 
of it, and while they were yet absorbed in uncon- 
scious festivity 1 . 

1 Herodot. i. 191 . This latter portion of the story, if we may judge 
from the expression of Herodotus, seems to excite more doubt in his 
mind than all the rest, for he thinks it necessary to add, “ as the resi- 
dents at Babylon say," Xcyera* vrrb rau rav tjj oltajfUtmv, Yet if we 
assume the size of the place to be what he has affirmed, there seems 
nothing remarkable in the fact that the people in the centre did not at 
once hear of the capture ; for the first business of the assailants would 
be to possess themselves of the walls and gates. It is a lively illustra- 
tion of prodigious magnitude, and as such it is given by Aristotle (Polit. 
iii. 1, 12); who however exaggerates it by giving as a report that the 
inhabitants in the centre did not hear of the capture until the third day. 
No such exaggeration as this appears in Herodotus. 

Xenophon, in the Cyropsedia (vii. 5, 7-18), following the story that 
Cyrus drained off the Euphrates, represents it as effected in a manner 
differing from Herodotus. According to him, Cyrus dug two vast and 
deep ditches, one on each side round the town, from the river above the 
town to the river below it : watching the opportunity of a festival day 
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Such is the account given by Herodotus of the 
circumstances which placed Babylon — the greatest diminished 
city of Western Asia — in the power of the Persians, andpopu- 
To what extent the information communicated to latio "- 
him was incorrect or exaggerated, we cannot now 
decide ; but the way in which the city was treated 
would lead us to suppose that its acquisition 
cannot have cost the conqueror either much 
time or much loss. Cyrus comes into the list 
as king of Babylon, and the inhabitants with their 
whole territory become tributary to the Persians, 
forming the richest satrapy in the empire ; but 
we do not hear that the people were otherwise ill- 
used, and it is certain that the vast walls and gates 
were left untouched. This was very different from 
the way in which the Medes had treated Nineveh, 
which seems to have been ruined and for a long 
time absolutely uninhabited, though re-occupied on 
a reduced scale under the Parthian empire; and 
very different also from the way in which Babylon 
itself was treated twenty years afterwards by Da- 
rius, when reconquered after a revolt. 

The importance of Babylon, marking as it does 
one of the peculiar forms of civilization belonging 
to the ancient world in a state of full development, 
gives an interest even to the half-authenticated 
stories respecting its capture ; but the other ex- 

in Babylon, he let the water into both of these side ditches, which fell 
into the main stream again below the town : hence the main stream in 
its passage through the town became nearly dry. The narrative of 
Xenophon, however, betrays itself as not having been written from in- 
formation received on the spot, like that of Herodotus ; for he talks of 
al cbcpai of Babylon, just as he speaks of the &k pai of the hill-towns of 
Karia (compare Cyropsedia, vii. 4, 1,7, with vii. 5, 34). There were 
no aKpai on the dead flat of Babylon. 
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Cjmnit. ploits ascribed to Cyrus — his invasion of India, 
Muugctc across the desert of Arachosia' — and his attack 
fotad'aod upon the Massagetse, Nomads ruled by queen 
**““• Tomyris and greatly resembling the Scythians, 
across the mysterious river which Herodotus calls 
Araxgs — are too little known to be at all dwelt 
upon. In the latter he is said to have perished, 
his army being defeated in a bloody battle 8 . He 
was buried at Pasargadae, in his native province of 
Persis proper, where his tomb was honoured and 
watched until the breaking up of the empire 8 , 
while his memory was held in profound veneration 
among the Persians. Of his real exploits we know 
little or nothing, but in what we read respecting 
him there seems, though amidst constant fighting, 
very little cruelty. Xenophon has selected his life 
as the subject of a moral romance, which for a long 
time was cited as authentic history, and which even 
now serves as an authority, express or implied, for 
disputable and even incorrect conclusions. His 
extraordinary activity and conquests admit of no 
doubt : he left the Persian empire 1 * * 4 extending from 
Sogdiana and the rivers Jaxartls and Indus east- 
ward, to the Hellespont and the Syrian coast west- 


1 Arrian, vi. 24, 4. 

* Herodot. i. 205-214 ; Arrian, v. 4, 14 ; Justin, i. 8 ; Strabo, xi. 
p. 512. 

According to Kt&sias, Cyrus was slain* in an expedition against the 
Derbikes, a people in the Caucasian regions — though his army after- 
wards prove victorious and conquer the country (Ktesiae Persica, c. 8-9) 
— see the comment of Bahr on the passage in his edition of Kt&sias. 

* Strabo, xv. p. 730, 731 ; Arrian, vi. 29. 

4 The town Kyra, or Kyropolis, on the river Sihon or JaxarUs, was 
said to have been founded by Cyrus — it was destroyed by Alexander 
(Strabo, xi. p. *>17. 518 ; Airian, iv. 2, 2 ; Curtius, vii. 6, 16). 
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ward, and his successors made no permanent addi- 
tion to it except that of Egypt. Phenicia and J udsea 
were dependencies of Babylon, at the time when he 
conquered it, with their princes and grandees in 
Babylonian captivity : they seem to have yielded to 
him, and become his tributaries 1 , without difficulty; 
and the restoration of their captives was conceded 
to them. It was from Cyrus that the habits of the 
Persian kings took commencement, to dwell at Susa 
in the winter, and Ekbatana during the summer ; 
the primitive territory of Persis, with its two towns 
of Persepolis and Pasargadae, being reserved for the 
burial-place of the kings and the religious sanctuary 
of the empire. How or when the conquest of 
Susiana was made, we are not informed: it lay 
eastward of the Tigris, between Babylonia and 
Persis proper, and its people, the Kissians, as far 
as we can discern, were of Assyrian and not of 
Arian race. The river Choaspds near Susa was 
supposed to furnish the only water fit for the palate 
of the Great King, and is said to have been carried 
about with him wherever he went *. 

While the conquests of Cyrus contributed to as- Bxtr*»- 
similate the distinct types of civilisation in Western 
Asia — not by elevating the worse, but by degrading ^ e ^ om 
the better — upon the native Persians themselves the con-^ 
they operated as an extraordinary stimulus, pro- Cynii. 
voking alike their pride, ambition, cupidity, and 
warlike propensities. Not only did the territory 
of Persis proper pay no tribute to Susa or Ekbatana 
— being the only district so exempted between the 
Jaxartds and the Mediterranean — but the vast tri- 

1 Herodot. iii. 19, 

2 Herodot. i. 188; Plutarch, Artaxerx£s, c. 3 ; Diodor. xvil. 71. 
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butes received from the remaining empire were dis- 
tributed to a great degree among its inhabitants. 
Empire to them meant — for the great men, lucra- 
tive satrapies or pachalics, with powers altogether 
unlimited, pomp inferior only to that of the Great 
King, and standing armies which they employed at 
their own discretion sometimes against each other 1 * * 
— for the common soldiers, drawn from their fields 
or flocks, constant plunder, abundant maintenance, 
and an unrestrained licence, either in the suite of 
one of the satraps, or in the large permanent 
troop which moved from Susa to Ekbatana with 
the Great King. And if the entire population of 
Persia proper did not migrate from their abodes 
to occupy some of those more inviting spots 
which the immensity of the imperial dominion fur- 
nished — a dominion extending (to use the language 
of Cyrus the younger before the battle of Kunaxa*) 
from the region of insupportable heat to that of in- 
supportable cold — this was only because the early 
kings discouraged such a movement, in order that 
the nation might maintain its military hardihood 8 
and be in a situation to furnish undiminished sup- 
plies of soldiers. The self-esteem and arrogance of 
the Persians was no less remarkable than their 
avidity for sensual enjoyment. They were fond of 
wine to excess ; their wives and their concubines 
were both numerous ; and they adopted eagerly 
from foreign nations new fashions of luxury as well 
as of ornament. Even to novelties in religion, 
they were not strongly averse ; for though they 

1 Xenophon, Anabas. i. 1, 8. 

3 Xenophon, Anabas. i. 7, 6 ; Crroptrd. viii. 6, 19. 

* Herodot. \x. 122. 
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were disciples of Zoroaster, with Magi as their 
priests and as indispensable companions of their 
sacrifices, worshiping Sun, Moon, Earth, Fire, &c., 
and recognising neither image, temple, nor altar — 
yet they had adopted the voluptuous worship of the 
goddess Mylitta from the Assyrians and Arabians. 
A numerous male offspring was the Persian’s boast, 
and his warlike character and consciousness of force 
were displayed in the education of these youths, who 
were taught, from five years old to twenty, only three 
things — to ride, to shoot with the bow, and to speak 
the truth 1 . To owe money, or even to buy and 
sell, was accounted among the Persians disgraceful 
— a sentiment which they defended by saying that 
both the one and the other imposed the necessity 
of telling falsehood. To exact tribute from subjects, 
to receive pay or presents from the king, and to 
give away without forethought whatever was not 
immediately wanted, was their mode of dealing 
with money : industrious pursuits were left to the 
conquered, who were fortunate if by paying a fixed 
contribution, and sending a military contingent 
when required, they could purchase undisturbed 
immunity for their remaining concerns*. They 

1 The modern Persians at this day exhibit almost matchless skill in 
shooting with the firelock, as well as with the bow, on horseback — see 
Sir John Malcolm, Sketches of Persia, ch. xvii. p. 201 ; see also Kin- 
neir. Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire, p. 32. 

9 About the attributes of the Persian character, see Herodot. i. 131- 
140 : compare i. 153. 

He expresses himself very strongly as to the facility with which the 
Persians imbibed foreign customs, and especially foreign luxuries (i. 135) 
— £cm«A 6e v6fj.cua Htpcrcu npoaUvrcu avbpa> v paXicrra — kq. 1 tvir aOtias 
re TTcunro&cma? irw8av6fi€vot rrrtrqdrvoiKTi. 

That rigid tenacity of customs and exclusiveness of tastes, which 
mark the modern Orientals, appear to be of the growth of Maho- 
metanism, and to distinguish them greatly from the old Zoroastrian 
Persians. 

u 2 
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could not thus purchase safety for the family 
hearth, since we find instances of noble Grecian 
maidens torn from their parents for the harem of 
the satrap l . 

To a people of this character, whose conceptions 
of political society went no farther than personal 
obedience to a chief, a conqueror like Cyrus would 
communicate the strongest excitement and enthu- 
siasm of which they were capable. He had found 
them slaves, and made them masters : he was the 
first and greatest of national benefactors 9 , as well 
as the most forward of leaders in the field : they 
followed him from one conquest to another, during 
the thirty years of his reign, their love of empire 
growing with the empire itself. And this impulse 
of aggrandisement continued unabated during the 
reigns of his three next successors — Kambys&s, 
Darius, and Xerxls — until it was at length violently 
stifled by the humiliating defeats of Platsea and 
Salamis ; after which the Persians became content 
with defending themselves at home and playing a 
secondary game. But at the time when Kambysds 
son of Cyrus succeeded to his father’s sceptre, Per- 
sian spirit was at its highest point, and he was not 
long in fixing upon a prey both richer and less 
hazardous than the Massagetae, at the opposite ex- 
tremity of the empire. Phenicia and Judaea were 
already subject to him, and he resolved to invade 
Egypt, then highly flourishing under the long 
and prosperous reign of Amasis. Not much pre- 
tence was needed to colour the aggression, and 
the various stories which Herodotus mentions as 

1 Herodot. ix. 76 ; Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 26. 

3 Herodot. i. 210; iii. 159. 
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causes of the war, are only interesting inasmuch as 
they imply a vein of Egyptian party-feeling — af- 
firming that the invasion was brought upon Amasis 
by a daughter of Aprils, and was thus a judgment 
upon him for having deposed the latter : as to the 
manner in which she had produced this effect, in- 
deed, the most contradictory stories were circu- 
lated'. 

Kambysgs summoned the forces of his empire 
for this new enterprise, and among them both the 
Phenicians and the Asiatic Greeks, ASolic as well as 
Ionic 9 , insular as well as continental — nearly all the 
maritime force and skill of the Aegean Sea. He was 
apprised by a Greek deserter from the mercenaries 
in Egypt, named Phands, of the difficulties of the 
march, and the best method of surmounting them ; 
especially the three days of sandy desert, altogether 
without water, which lay between Egypt and Juda:a. 
By the aid of the neighbouring Arabians — with 
whom he concluded a treaty, and who were requited 
for this service with the title of equal allies, free 
from all tribute — he was enabled to surmount this 
serious difficulty, and to reach Pelusium at the 
eastern mouth of the Nile, where the Ionian and 
Karian troops in the Egyptian service, as well as 
the Egyptian military, were assembled to oppose 
him 3 . 

Fortunately for himself, the Egyptian king Ama- 


b.c. 525 . 

Kambyses 
succeeds 
his father 
Cyrus — his 
invasion of 
Egypt. 


1 Herodot. iii. 1 - 4 . * Herodot. iii. 1 , 19 / 44 . 

a The narrative of Kt&sias is, in respect both to the Egyptian expedi- 
tion and to the other incidents of Persian history, quite different in its 
details from that of Herodotus, agreeing only in the main events 
(Kt&ias, Persica, c. 7). To blend the two together is impossible. 

Tacitus (Histor. i. 11) notes the difficulty of approach for an inva- 
ding army to Egypt — “ Egyptum, provinciam aditu difficilem, annonte 
fecundam, superstitione ac lasciviA discordem et mobile m," &c. 
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sis had died during the interval of the Persian pre- 
parations, a few months before the expedition took 
place — after forty-four years of unabated prosperity. 
His death, at this critical moment, was probably 
the main cause of the easy conquest which followed ; 
his son Psammenitus succeeding to his crown, but 
neither to his abilities nor his influence. The re- 
sult of the invasion was foreshadowed, as usual, 
by a menacing prodigy — rain falling at Thebes in 
Upper Egypt ; and was brought about by a single 
victory, though bravely disputed, at Pelusium, — fol- 
lowed by the capture of Memphis with the person 
of king Psammenitus, after a siege of some dura- 
tion. KambysSs had sent forward a Mitylenaean 
ship to Memphis, with heralds to summon the city ; 
but the Egyptians, in a paroxysm of fury, rushed 
out of the walls, destroyed the vessel, and tore the 
crew into pieces — a savage proceeding which drew 
upon them severe retribution after the capture. 
Psammenitus, after being at first treated with harsh- 
ness and insult, was at length released and even 
allowed to retain his regal dignity as a dependent 
of Persia ; but being soon detected, or at least be- 
lieved to be concerned, in raising revolt against the 
conquerors, was put to death, and Egypt was placed 
under a satrap 1 . 

There yet lay beyond Egypt territories for the 
Persians to conquer, though Kyr6n€ and Barka, the 
Greek colonies near the coast of Libya, placed 
themselves at once out of the reach of danger by 
sending to him tribute and submission at Memphis. 
He projected three new enterprises: one against 

1 Herodot. iii. 10-16. About the Arabians, between Judaea and 
Egypt, see iii. c. 5, 88-91. 
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Carthage, by sea ; the other two, by land, against 
the Ethiopians, far to the southward up the course 
of the Nile, and against the oracle and Oasis of Zeus 
Ammon, amidst the deserts of Libya. Towards 
Ethiopia he himself conducted his troops, but was 
compelled to bring them back without reaching it, 
since they were on the point of perishing with fa- 
mine ; while the division which he sent against the 
temple of Ammon is said to have been overwhelmed 
by a sand-storm in the desert. The expedition 
against Carthage was given up, for a reason which 
well deserves to be commemorated. The Pheni- 
cians, who formed the most efficient part of his 
navy, refused to serve against their kinsmen and 
colonists, pleading the sanctity of mutual oaths as 
well as the ties both of relationship and traffic 1 . 

Even the frantic KambysSs was compelled to ac- 
cept, and perhaps to respect, this honourable re- 
fusal, which was not imitated by the Ionic Greeks 
when Darius and Xerxes demanded the aid of their 
ships against Athens — we must add, however, that 
they were then, in a situation much more exposed 
and helpless than that in which the Phenicians 
stood before KarabysSs. 

Among the sacred animals so numerous and so Inralt * °/ 

, , - . . _ Kambysfe 

different throughout the various nomes of Egypt, to the 
the most venerated of all was the bull Apis ; but 
such peculiar conditions were required by the Egyp- 
tian religion as to the birth, the age, and the marks 
of this animal, that when he died, it was difficult to 
find a new calf properly qualified to succeed him. 

Much time was sometimes spent in the search, and 

1 Herodot. iii. 19. 
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when an unexceptionable successor was at last 
found, the demonstrations of joy in Memphis were 
extravagant and universal. At the moment when 
Kambysds returned to Memphis from his Ethiopian 
expedition, full of humiliation for the result, it so 
happened that a new Apis was just discovered ; and 
as the population of the city gave vent to their 
usual festive pomp and delight, he construed it into 
an intentional insult towards his own recent mis- 
fortunes. In vain did the priests and magistrates 
explain to him the real cause of these popular ma- 
nifestations : he persisted in his belief, punished 
some of them with death and others with stripes, 
and commanded every man seen in holiday attire 
to be slain. Farthermore — to carry his outrage 
against Egyptian feeling to the uttermost pitch— 
he sent for the newly-discovered Apis, and plunged 
his dagger into the side of the animal, who shortly 
afterwards died of the wound 1 . 

After this brutal deed — calculated to efface in 
the minds of the Egyptian priests the enormities of 
Cheops and Chephrdn, and doubtless unparalleled 
in all the 24,000 years of their anterior history — 
Kambysds lost every spark of reason which yet re- 
mained to him, and the Egyptians found in this 
visitation a new proof of the avenging interference 
of their gods. Not only did he commit every va- 
riety of studied outrage against the conquered peo- 
ple among whom he was tarrying, as well as their 
temples and their sepulchres — but he also dealt his 
blows against his Persian friends and even his nearest 
blood-relations. Among these revolting atrocities, 


1 Herodot. iii. 29. 
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one of the greatest deserves peculiar notice, because 
the fate of the empire was afterwards materially 
affected by it. His younger brother Smerdis had 
accompanied him into Egypt, but had been sent 
back to Susa, because the king became jealous of 
the admiration which his personal strength and 
qualities cqlled forth 1 . That jealousy was aggra- 
vated into alarm and hatred by a dream portend- 
ing dominion and conquest to Smerdis, and the 
frantic Kambys6s sent to Susa secretly a confiden- 
tial Persian, Prexasp£s, with express orders to get 
rid of his brother. Prexaspls fulfilled his commis- 
sion effectively, burying the slain prince with his 
own hands*, and keeping the deed concealed from 
all except a few of the chiefs at the regal residence. 

Among these few chiefs, however, there was one, Conspiracy 
the Median Patizeithes, belonging to the order of gianPati- 
the Magi, who saw in it a convenient stepping-stone 
for his own personal ambition, and made use of it 
as a means of covertly supplanting the dynasty of of 
the great Cyrus. Enjoying the full confidence of 
Kambysds, he had been left by that prince on de- 
parting for Egypt in the entire management of the 
palace and treasures, with extensive authority 9 . 
Moreover he happened to have a brother extremely 
resembling in person the deceased Smerdis ; and as 
the open and dangerous madness of Kambysds con- 
tributed to alienate from him the minds of the Per- 
sians, he resolved to proclaim this brother as king 

1 Kt6sias calls the brother Tanvoxarkds, and says that Cyras had 
left him satrap* without tribute* of Baktria and the neighbouring re- 
gions (Persica* c. 8). Xenophon in the Cyropsdia also calls him Ta- 
nyoxarkds* but gives him a different satrapy (Cyropaed. viii. 7, 11). 

* Herodot. iii. 30-62. 3 Herodot. iii. 61-63. 
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in his room, as if it were the younger son of Cyrus 
succeeding to the disqualified elder. On one im- 
portant point, the false Smerdis differed from the 
true: he had lost his ears, which Cyrus himself 
had caused to be cut off for an offence ; but the 
personal resemblance, after all, was of little import- 
ance, since he was seldom or never allowed to show 
himself to the people 1 . Kambysds heard of this 
revolt in Syria on his return from Egypt ; and he 
was mounting his horse in haste for the purpose of 
going to suppress it, when an accident from his 
sword put an end to his life. Herodotus tells us 
that before his death he summoned the Persians 
around him, confessed that he had been guilty of 
putting his brother to death, and apprised them 
that the reigning Smerdis was only a Median pre- 
tender — conjuring them at the same time not to 
submit to the disgrace of being ruled by any other 
than a Persian and an Achaemenid. But if it be 
true that he ever made known the facts, no one 
believed him : for PrexaspSs on his part was com- 
pelled by regard to his own safety, to deny that he 
had imbrued his hands in the blood of a son of Cy- 
rus* ; and thus the opportune death of Kambysds 
placed the false Smerdis without opposition at the 
head of the Persians, who all, or for the most part, 
believed themselves to be ruled by a genuine son 
of Cyrus. Kambysfis had reigned for seven years 
and five months. 

1 Herodot. iii. 68 - 69 . — ** Auribus decisis vivere jubet/' says Tacitus 
about a case under the Parthian government (Annal. xii. 14) — nor have 
the Turkish authorities given up the infliction of it at the present mo- 
ment, or at least down to a very recent period. 

* Herodot. iii. 64-66. 
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For seven months did Smerdis reign without op- 
position, seconded by his brother Patizeithds ; and 
if he manifested his distrust of the haughty Persians 
around him by neither inviting them into his palace 
nor showing himself out of it, he at the same time 
studiously conciliated the favour of the subject- 
provinces, by remission of tribute and of military 
service for three years 1 * . Such a departure from 
the Persian principle of government was in itself 
sufficient to disgust the warlike and rapacious 
Achsemenids at Susa ; but it seems that their sus- 
picions as to his genuine character had never been 
entirely set at rest, and in the eighth month those 
suspicions were converted into certainty. Accord- 
ing to what seems to have been the Persian usage, 
he had taken to himself the entire harem of his 
predecessor, among whose wives was numbered 
Phsedymd, daughter of a distinguished Persian 
named Otan6s. At the instance of her father, 
Phaedymfi undertook the dangerous task of feeling 
the head of Smerdis while he slept, and thus detected 
the absence of ears 3 * * * . Otanes, possessed of the de- 
cisive information, lost no time in concerting, with 
five other noble Achsemenids, means for ridding 
themselves of a king who was at once a Mede, a 
Magian, and a man without ears 8 ; Darius, son of 
Hystasp£s the satrap of Persis proper, arriving just 
in time to join the conspiracy as the seventh. How 

1 Herodot. iii. 67- 

* Herodot. iii. 68-69. 

* Herodot. iii. 69-73. apx^Oa p*v *6vrts Hiptrcu, xm6 M rf&ov ap&pos 

fiayov, ical rovrov Zara ovk Z\ov rot. 

Compare the description of the insupportable repugnance of the 

Greeks of Kyrdn6 to be governed by the lame Battus (Herodot. iv. 161). 


b.c. 521. 

Reign of 
the false 
Smerdis — 
conspiracy 
of the seven 
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noblemen 
against him 
— he is slain 
— Darius 
succeeds to 
the throne. 
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these seven noblemen slew Smerdis in his palace at 
Susa — how they subsequently debated among them- 
selves whether they should establish in Persia a 
monarchy, an oligarchy, or a democracy — how, 
after the first of the three had been resolved upon, 
it was determined that the future king, whichever 
he might be, should be bound to take his wives 
only from the families of the seven conspirators — 
how Darius became king from the circumstance of 
his horse being the first to neigh among those of the 
conspirators at a given spot, by the stratagem of the 
groom CEbards — how Otan6s, standing aside before- 
hand from this lottery for the throne, reserved for 
himself as well as for his descendants perfect free- 
dom and exemption from the rule of the future 
king, whichsoever might draw the prize — all these 
incidents may be found recounted by Herodotus 
with his usual vivacity, but with no small addition 
of Hellenic ideas as well as of dramatic orna- 
ment. 

It was thus that the upright tiara, the privileged 
head-dress of the Persian kings', passed away from 
the lineage of Cyrus, yet without departing from 
the great phratry of the Achsemenidse — to which 
Darius and his father Hystasp6s, as well as Cyrus, 
belonged. That important fact is unquestionable, 
and probably the acts ascribed to the seven con- 
spirators are in the main true, apart from their 
discussions and intentions. But, on this as well as 

1 Compare Aristophan. Aves, 487, with the Scholia, and Herodot. 
vii. 61 ; Arrian, iv. 6, 29. The cap of the Persians generally was loose, 
low, clinging about the head in folds ; that of the king was high and 
erect above the head. See the notes of Wesseling and Schweighhaiiser 
upon rrtAoi mraytts in Herodot. I . c. 
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on other occasions, we must guard ourselves against 
an illusion which the historical manner of Herodo- 
tus is apt to create : he presents to us with so much 
descriptive force the personal narrative — individual 
action and speech, with all its accompanying hopes, 
fears, doubts and passions — that our attention is 
distracted from the political bearing of what is 
going on ; which we are compelled often to gather 
up from hints in the speeches of performers, or 
from consequences afterwards indirectly noticed. 
When we put together all the incidental notices 
which he lets drop, it will be found that the change 
of sceptre from Smerdis to Darius was a far larger 
political event than his direct narrative would seem 
to announce. Smerdis represents preponderance 
to the Medes over the Persians, and comparative 
degradation to the latter ; who, by the installation 
of Darius, are again placed in the ascendent. The 
Medes and the Magians are in this case identical ; 
for the Magians, though indispensable in the ca- 
pacity of priests to the Persians, were essentially 
one of the seven Median tribes 1 . It thus appears 
that though Smerdis ruled as a .son of the great 
Cyrus, yet he ruled by means of Medes and Ma- 
gians, depriving the Persians of that supreme pri- 
vilege and predominance to which they had become 
accustomed*. We see this by what followed imme- 


Political 
bearing of 
this con- 
spiracy — 
Smerdis 
represents 
Median 
prepon- 
derance, 
which is 
again put 
down by 
Darius. 


1 Herodot. i. 101-120. 

* In the speech which Herodotus puts into the mouth of Kambysds 
on his death-bed, addressed to the Persians around him in a strain of 
prophetic adjuration (iii. 65), he says — Kal di ) vpiv rate &rur/o/ 7 rrt», 
0covs Tints fkunXfjtovs crrucaXfoov, «eal iratrut vput teal pakt&ra 'A xaipfvi- 
t oitri naptovm, mpufcht rijv ^ywpovirjp aSris is M tjdovs rreptcX- 

Oavomr dXX* fire &<$Xq> fgoven aMjv tenjerdptvot, (the personification of 
the deceased son of Cyrus,) ddX<p diraipwSrjvcu xm6 vpiw cere kq\ ct64p * * 
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diately after the assassination of Smerdis and his 
brother in the palace. The seven conspirators, ex- 
hibiting the bloody heads of both these victims as 
an evidence of their deed, instigated the Persians 
in Susa to a general massacre of the Magians, 
many of whom were actually slain, and the rest 
only escaped by flight, concealment, or the hour 
of night. And the anniversary of this day was 
celebrated afterwards among the Persians by a 
solemnity and festival, called the Magophonia ; no 
Magian being ever allowed on that day to appear 
in public 1 . The descendants of the Seven main- 
tained a privileged name and rank*, even down to 
the extinction of the monarchy by Alexander the 
Great. 

Furthermore, it appears that the authority of 
Darius was not readily acknowledged throughout 

k arcpyaadpcroi, <rOerct Kara t 6 tcaprrcpor aracroicraerBcu (the forcible 
opposition of the Medes to Darias, which he put down by superior 
force on the Persian side) : compare the speech of Gobryas, one of the 
seven Persian conspirators (iii. 73), and that of Prexaspds (iii. 75) ; 
also Plato, Legg. iii. 12. p. 695. 

Heeren has taken a correct view of the reign of Smerdis the Magian 
and its political character (Ideen tiber den Verkehr, &c. der Alten Welt, 
part i. abth. i. p. 431). 

1 Herodot. iii. 79* ^rrao-dpcroi dc ra cyx*ipibm, ticrciror Skov rtra 
payor cvpiaKor' cl dc prj vi>£ cneXBovcra ca\c, Tktiror dv ovdcra payor. 
Tavrrjr rrfr rjpcprjv Bcpaircvovai lie per ai Koirfj paXiarra rear qpepetar* #c at cr 
axrrjj Sprrjr pcyaXrjr arayovai, f) kckXtjtcu into Ucpmmv M ayo<f>6na. 

The periodical celebration of the Magophonia is attested by Ktdsias 
—one of the few points of complete agreement with Herodotus. He 
farther agrees in saying that a Magian usurped the throne, through 
likeness of person to the deceased son of Cyrus, whom Kambysds had 
slain — but all his other statements differ from Herodotus (Ktdsias, 
10-U). 

3 Even at the battle of Arbela — " Sumroae Orsines preerat, a septem 
Persis oriuudus, ad Cyrum quoque, nobilissimum regem, originem sui 
referens." (Quintus Curtius, iv. 12, 7, or iv. 45, 7, Zumpt) : compare 
Strabo, xi. p. 531 ; Florus, iii. 5, 1. 
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the empire, and that an interval of confusion en- 
sued before it became so 1 * * . The Medes actually 
revolted, and tried to maintain themselves by force 
against Darius, who however found means to sub- 
due them : though when he convoked his troops 
from the various provinces, he did not receive from 
the satraps universal obedience. The powerful 
Orcet^s especially, who had been appointed by Cy- 
rus satrap of Lydia and Ionia, not only sent no 
troops to the aid of Darius against the Medes*, 
but even took advantage of the disturbed state 
of the government to put to death his private 
enemy Mitrobatls satrap of Phrygia, and appro- 
priate that satrapy in addition to his own. Ary- 
and&s also, the satrap nominated by KambysSs in 
Egypt, comported himself as the equal of Darius 
rather than as his subject*. The subject provinces 
generally, to whom Smerdis had granted remission of 
tribute and military service for the space of three 
years, were grateful and attached to his memory, 
and noway pleased with the new dynasty ; more- 
over the revolt of the Babylonians, conceived a 
year or two before it was executed, took its rise 
from the feelings of this time 4 . But the renewal 
of the old conflict between the two principal sec- 

1 Herodot. iii. 127. Aaptios — 5rc olbcovrtop ol in ra>v irprjypaTtov, 
& c. — mention of the rapaxrf (iii. 126, 150). 

8 Herodot. iii. 126. Mcnk yhp t6p Kafipv<rt(a Boyarov, teal t&p Maytop 
rijp ^atriXrjtrjp, fupwp ip rfjcri IZapditn 'Opotrrjs, ixpiXfi flip ovdiv U« paras, 
imb Mrjb&v awap€Uprjfi€Povs rqv apxf)v’ 6 &i iv tclvtjj rfj rapaxjj Kara flip 
Zkt€i pc Mi rpoftarta SXXa T€ i£v@pure navrola, &c. 

8 Herodot. iv. 166. *0 di 'Apvapdrjs o&ro s rrjs Atyvjrrov vrr apxos 

tnrb K afifivar«o Kart or tons, bs voripy x/xW irapwrufitpos Aapcitp die- 

<f)OdpTj. 

4 Herodot. iii. 67-150. 
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the Medes 
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tions of the empire, Medes and Persians, is doubt- 
less the most important feature in this political re- 
volution : the false Smerdis with his brother, both 
of them Medes and Magians, had revived the Me- 
dian nationality to a state of supremacy over the 
Persian, recalling the memory of what it had been 
under Astyagfis ; while Darius — a pure Persian, 
and not (like the mule Cyrus) half Mede and half 
Persian — replaced the Persian nationality in its 
ascendent condition, but not without the necessity 
of suppressing by force a rebellion of the Medes 1 . 

1 Herodot. i. 130. 'AaTvayrjs piv wv ftacnXevcras cir frca ircvrc kcli 
T pirfKovra, outgo rfji dpxjj* KOT€irav6rj . Mrj&n be vneKir^mv I Upoytri btA 

r^v tovtov iriKp&rrjra *Y<TTf p<p pern ot pcrtptkrjo* re tnfn raxrra 

iroiTjaaai, /cal aw€<rnf<rap dno A apetov' anoardvres bi, oiritr go Karearpd - 
<f>$rj<rav, paxjl vitcrjOepres* rdre be, cni 'Aarvayeos, oi II ep<rcu re /cal 6 Kvpos 
jrravaoTdpTfs rotai Mrjboiai, ^jp\ov t 6 arr6 rovrov rrjs *Atrlr)s. 

This passage — asserting that the Medes, some time after the deposi- 
tion of AstyagGs and the acquisition of Persian supremacy by Cyrus, 
repented of having suffered their discontent against Astyag&s to place 
thTs Supremacy in the hands of the Persians, revolted from Darius, and 
were reconquered after a contest — appears to me to have been misunder- 
stood by chronologists. Dodwell, Larcher, and Mr. Fynes Clinton 
(indeed most, if not all, of the chronologists) explain it as alluding to 
a revolt of the Medes against the Persian king Darius Nothus, men- 
tioned in the Hellenics of Xenophon (i. 2, 12), and belonging to the 
year 408 b.c. See Larcher ad Herodot. i. 130, and his Vie d'H6rodote, 
prefixed to his translation (p. lxxxix) ; also Mr. Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, 
ad ann. 408 and 455, and his Appendix, c. 18. p. 316. 

The revolt of the Medes alluded to by Herodotus is, in my judgment, 
completely distinct from the revolt mentioned by Xenophon : to iden- 
tify the two, as these eminent chronologists do, is an hypothesis not 
only having nothing to recommend it, but open to grave objection. 
The revolt mentioned by Herodotus was against Darius son of Hysta- 
sp6s, not against Darius Nothus ; and I have set forth with peculiar 
care the circumstances connected with the conspiracy and accession of 
the former, for the purpose of showing that they all decidedly imply 
that conflict between Median and Persian supremacy, which Herodotus 
directly announces in the passage now before us. 

1. When Herodotus speaks of Darius, without any adjective desig- 
nation, why should we imagine that he means any other than D&rius 
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It has already been observed that the subjugation 
of the recusant Medes was not the only embarrass* 


the son of Hystasp6s, on whom he dwells so copiously in his narra- 
tive? Once only in the course of his history (ix. 108) another Darius 
(the young prince, son of Xerxes the first) is mentioned ; but with this 
exception, Darius son of Hystasp6s is uniformly throughout the work 
spoken of under his simple name : Darius Nothus is never alluded to 
at all. 

2. The deposition of Astyagds took place in 559 b.c. ; the beginning 
of the reign of Darius occurred in 520 b.c. j now repentance on the part 
of the Medes, for what they had done at the former of those two epochs, 
might naturally prompt them to try to repair it in the latter. But be- 
tween the deposition of Astyag6s in 559 b.c., and the revolt mentioned 
by Xenophon against Darius Nothus in 408 b.c , the interval is more 
than 150 years. To ascribe a revolt which took place in 408 b.c. to 
repentance for something which had occurred 150 years before, is un- 
natural and far-fetched, if not positively inadmissible. 

The preceding arguments go to show that the natural construction 
of the passage in Herodotus points to Darius son of Hystasp£s, and not 
to Darius Nothus ; but this is not all. There are yet stronger reasons 
why the reference to Darius Nothus should be discarded. 

The supposed mention in Herodotus of a fact so late as 408 b.c. 
perplexes the whole chronology of his life and authorship. According 
to the usual statement of his biography, which every one admits and 
which there is no reason to call in question, he was born in 484 b.c. 
Here then is an event alluded to in his history, which occurred when 
the historian was seventy-six years old, and the allusion to which he 
must be presumed to have written when about eighty years old, if not 
more ; for his mention of the fact by no means implies that it was par- 
ticularly recent. Those who adopt this view do not imagine that he 
wrote his whole history at that age ; but they maintain that he made 
later additions, of which they contend that this is one. I do not say 
that this is impossible: we know that Isokrat£s composed his Pan- 
athenaic oration at the age of ninety-four ; but it must be admitted to 
be highly improbable — a supposition which ought not to be advanced 
without some cogent proof to support it. But here no proof whatever 
is produced. Herodotus mentions a revolt of the Medes against Darius 
— Xenophon also mentions a revolt of the Medes against Darius ; hence 
chronologistB have taken it as a matter of course, that both authors 
must allude to the same event ; though the supposition is unnatural as 
regards the text, and still more unnatural as regards the biography of 
Herodotus. 

In respect to that biography, Mr. Clinton appears to me to have 
adopted another erroneous opinion ; in which, however, both Larcher 

VOL. IV. X 
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ment of the first years of Darius. Orcetes, satrap 
of Phrygia, Lydia, and Ionia, ruling seemingly the 

and Wesseling are against him, though Dahlmann and Heyse agree 
with him. He maintains that the passage in Herodotus (iii. 15), 
wherein it is stated that Pausiris succeeded his father Amyrteus by 
consent of the Persians in the government of Egypt, is to be referred 
to a fact which happened subsequent to the year 414 b.c., or the tenth 
year of Darius Nothus ; since it was in that year that Amyrtaeus ac- 
quired the government of Egypt. But this opinion rests altogether 
upon the assumption, that a certain Amyrtaeus, whose name and date 
occur in Manetho (see Eusebius, Chronicon), is the same person as the 
Amyrtaeus mentioned in Herodotus ; which identity is not only not 
proved, but is extremely improbable, since Mr. Clinton himself admits 
(F. H. Appendix, p. 317)# while maintaining the identity — M He 
(Amyrtaeus) had conducted a war against the Persian government more 
than fifty yean before.* 9 This, though not impossible, is surely very 
improbable ; it is at least equally probable that the Amyrtsus of Ma- 
netho was a different person from (perhaps even the grandson of) that 
Amyrtaeus in Herodotus who had carried on war against the Persians 
more than fifty years before ; it appears to me, indeed, that this is the 
more reasonable hypothesis of the two. 

I have permitted myself to prolong this note to an unusual length, 
because the supposed mention of such recent events in the history of 
Herodotus, as those in the reign of Darius Nothus, has introduced very 
gratuitous assumptions as to the time and manner in which that history 
was composed. It cannot be shown that there is a single event of pre- 
cise and ascertained date, alluded to in his history, later than the cap- 
ture of the Lacedaemonian heralds in the year 430 b.c. (Herodot. vii. 
137 : see Larcher, Vie d’Hlrodote, p. lxxxix) ; and this renders the 
composition of his history as an entire work much more smooth and 
intelligible. 

It may be worth while to add, that whoever reads attentively Hero- 
dotus vi. 98 — and reflects at the same time that the destruction of the 
Athenian armament at Syracuse (the greatest of all Hellenic disasters, 
hardly inferior for its time to the Russian campaign of Napoleon, 
and especially impressive to one living at Thurii, as may be seen by the 
life of Lysias, Plutarch. Vit. x. Oratt. p. 835) happened during the 
reign of Darius Nothus in 415 b.c. — will not readily admit the hypo- 
thesis of additions made to the history during the reign of the latter, 
or so late as 408 b.c. Herodotus would hardly have dwelt so expressly 
and emphatically upon mischief done by Greeks to each other in the 
reigns of Darius son of Hystasp6s, Xerx&s and Artaxerxto, if he had 
lived to witness the greater mischiefs so inflicted during the reign of 
Darius Nothus, and had kept his history before him for the purpose 
of inserting new events. The destruction of the Athenians before Sy- 
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entire western coast of Asia Minor — possessing a 
large military force and revenue, and surrounded by 
a body-guard of 1000 native Persians — maintained 
a haughty independence. He secretly made away 
with couriers sent to summon him to Susa, and 
even wreaked his vengeance upon some of the 
principal Persians who had privately offended him. 
Darius, not thinking it prudent to attack him by 
open force, proposed to the chief Persians at Susa 
the dangerous problem of destroying him by strata- 
gem. Thirty among them volunteered to under- 
take it, and Bagieus son of Artont6s, to whom on 
drawing lots the task devolved, accomplished it by 
a manoeuvre which might serve as a lesson to the 
Ottoman government in its embarrassments with 
contumacious Pashas. Having proceeded to Sardis, 
furnished with many different royal ordinances, for- 
mally set forth and bearing the seal of Darius, he 
was presented to Orcetfis in audience, with the 
public secretary of the satrapy close at hand, and 
the Persian guards standing around. He presented 
his ordinances to be read aloud by the secretary, 
choosing first those which related to matters of no 


racuse would have been a thousand times more striking to his imagina- 
tion than the revolt of the Medes against Darius Nothus, and would 
have impelled him with much greater force to alter or enlarge the chap- 
ter vi. 98. 

The sentiment too which HerodotuB places in the mouth of Dema- 
ratus respecting the Spartans (vii. 104) appears to have been written 
before the capture of the Spartans in Sphakteria, in 425 b.c., rather 
than after it : compare Thucyd. iv. 40. 

Dahlmann (Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der Geschichte, vol. ii. 
p. 41-47) and Heyse (Quaestiones Herodoteae, p. 74-77# Berlin 1827) 
both profess to point out six passages in Herodotus which mark events 
of later date than 430 b.c. But none of the chronological indications 
which they adduce appear to me trustworthy. 

X 2 
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Revolt of 
Babylon. 


great importance ; but when he saw that the guards 
listened with profound reverence, and that the king’s 
name and seal imposed upon them irresistibly, he 
ventured upon the real purport of his perilous mis- 
sion. An ordinance was handed to the secretary, 
and read by him aloud, as follows : “ Persians, 
king Darius forbids you to serve any longer as 
guards to Orcetfis.” The obedient guards at once 
delivered up their spears, when Bagaeus caused the 
final warrant to be read to them : “ King Darius 
commands the Persians in Sardis to kill OrcetSs.” 
The guards drew their swords and killed him on 
the spot : his large treasure was conveyed to Susa : 
Darius became undisputed master, and probably 
Bagaeus satrap 1 . 

Another devoted adherent, and another yet more 
memorable piece of cunning, laid prostrate before 
Darius the mighty walls and gates of the revolted 
Babylon. The inhabitants of that city had em- 
ployed themselves assiduously — both during the lax 
provincial superintendence of the false Smerdis and 
during the period of confusion and conflict which 
elapsed before Darius became firmly established 
and obeyed — in making every preparation both for 
declaring and sustaining their independence. Ha- 
ving accumulated a large store of provisions and 
other requisites for a long siege, without previous 
detection, they at length proclaimed their indepen- 
dence openly ; and such was the intensity of their 
resolution to maintain it, that they had recourse to 
a proceeding, which, if correctly reported by Hero- 
dotus, forms one of the most frightful enormities 

1 Herodot. iii. 127, 128. 
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recorded in bis history. To make their provisions 
last out longer, they strangled all the women in the 
city, reserving only their mothers, and one woman 
to each family for the purpose of baking 1 . We 
cannot but suppose that this has been magnified 
from a partial into an universal destruction; but 
taking it even with such allowance, it illustrates 
that ferocious force of will — and that predomi- 
nance of strong nationality, combined with anti- 
pathy to foreigners, over all the gentler sympathies 
— which seems to mark the Semitic nations, and 
which may be traced so much in the Jewish history 
of Josephus. 

Darius, assembling all the forces in his power, 
laid siege to the revolted city, but could make no 
impression upon it either by force or by stratagem : 
he tried to repeat the proceeding by which Cyrus 
had taken it at first ; but the besieged were found 
this time on their guard. The siege had lasted 
twenty months without the smallest progress, and 
the Babylonians derided the besiegers from the 
.height of their impregnable walls, when a distin- 
guished Persian nobleman Zopyrus — son of Mega- 
byzus who had been one of the 6even conspirators 
against Smerdis — presented himself one day before 
Darius in a state of frightful mutilation : his nose 
and ears were cut off, and his body misused in 
every way. He had so designedly maimed himself, 
“ thinking it intolerable that Assyrians should thus 
laugh the Persians to scorn 8 ,” in the intention, 

1 Ilerodot. iii. 160. 

* Herod ot. iii. 155. buvov n irouvptvos, 'Aaovplovs He pay art Kara - 
ye\av. Compare the speech of Mardonius, vii. 9. 

The horror of Darius, at the first sight of Zopyrus in this condition, 
is strongly dramatised by Herodotus. 
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which he presently intimated to Darius, of passing 
into the town as a deserter, with the view of be- 
traying it — for which purpose measures were con- 
certed. The Babylonians, seeing a Persian of the 
highest rank in so calamitous a condition, readily 
believed his assurance that he had been thus 
punished by the king’s order, and that he came 
over to them as the only means of procuring for 
himself signal vengeance. They entrusted him with 
the command of a detachment, and he gained seve- 
ral advantages in different sallies, according to pre- 
vious concert with Darius, until at length the con- 
fidence of the Babylonians becoming unbounded, 
they confided to him the care of the principal gates. 
At the critical moment these gates were thrown 
open, and the Persians became masters of the city 1 * * . 
Reconquer. Thus was the impregnable Babylon a second 
m»ntied*by time reduced 4 , and Darius took precautions on this 
Dtnu *‘ occasion to put it out of condition for resisting a 
third time. He caused the walls and gates to be 
demolished, and three thousand of the principal 
citizens to be crucified : the remaining inhabitants 
were left in the dismantled city, fifty thousand 


1 Herodot. iii. 154-158. 

8 Ktdsias represents the revolt and recapture of Babylon to have taken 

place, not under Darius, but under his son and successor Xerxes. He 
says that the Babylonians, revolting, slew their satrap ZopyruB ; that 
they were besieged by Xerxta, and that Megabyzus son of Zopyrus 
caused the city to be taken by practising that very stratagem which 
Herodotus ascribes to Zopyrus himself (Persica, c. 20-22). 

This seems inconsistent with the fact, that Megabyzus was general 
of the Persian army in Egypt in the war with the Athenians, about 460 
b.c. (Diodor. Sic. xi. 75-77) : he would hardly have been sent on ac- 
tive service had he been so fearfully mutilated : moreover, the whole 
story of Kt&aias appears to me far lefts probable than that of Hero- 
dotus ; for on this, as on other occasions, to blend the two together is 
impossible. 
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women being levied by assessment upon the 
neighbouring provinces, to supply the place of the 
women strangled when it first revolted l . Zopyrus 
was appointed satrap of the territory for life, with 
enjoyment of its entire revenues, receiving besides 
every additional reward which it was in the power 
of Darius to bestow, and generous assurances from 
the latter that he would rather have Zopyrus with- 
out wounds than the possession of Babylon. I have 
already intimated in a former chapter that the de- 
molition of the walls here mentioned is not to be 
regarded as complete and continuous, nor was there 
any necessity that it should be so : partial demo- 

1 Herodot. iii. 159, 160. " From the women thus introduced (says 
Herodotus) the present Babylonians are sprung.” 

To crucify subdued revolters by thousands is, fortunately, so little in 
harmony with modern European manners, that it may not be amiss to 
strengthen the confidence of the reader in the accuracy of Herodotus, 
by producing an analogous narrative of incidents far more recent. Vol- 
taire gives, from the MS. of General Lefort, one of the principal and 
confidential officers of Peter the Great, the following account of the 
suppression of the revolted Strelitzes at Moscow in 1698 : these Stre- 
litzes were the old native militia or Janissaries of the Russian Czars, 
opposed to all the reforms of Peter. 

“ Pour Itouffer ces troubles, le czar part secr&tement de Vienne, 
arrive enfin h Moscou, et surprend tout le monde par sa presence : il 
recompense les troupes qui ont vaincu les Str6litz : les prisons 6taient 
pleines de ces malheureux. Si leur crime 6tait grand, le cb&timent le 
fut aussi. Leurs chefs, plusieurs officiers, et quelques prGtres, furent 
condamn£s & la mort : quelques-uns furent rou6s, deux femmes enter- 
ic ees vives. On pendit autour des murailles de la ville et on fit p£rir 
dans d’autres supplices deux mille Strelitz : leurs corps rest&rent deux 
jours exposes sur les grands chemins, et surtout autour du monast&re 
oil r6sidaient les princesses Sophie et Eudoxe. On 6rigea des colonnes 
de pierre oil le crime et le ch&timent furent graves. Un fcres-grand 
nombre qui avaient leurs femmes et leurs enfans furent disperses avec 
leurs families dans la Sib&ie, dans le royaume d 'Astrakhan, dans le 
pays d'Azof : par 1& du moins leur punition fut utile a F6tat : ils ser- 
virent k dlfricher des terres qui manquaient d'habitans et de culture.” 
(Voltaire, Histoire de Russie, part i. ch. x. tom. 31. of the CEuvres 
Completes de Voltaire, p. 148, ed. Paris, 1825.) 
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lition would be quite sufficient to leave the city 
without defence; and the description given by 
Herodotus of the state of things as they stood at the 
time of his visit, proves that portions of the walls 
yet subsisted. One circumstance is yet to be added 
in reference to the subsequent condition of Babylon 
under the Persian empire. The city with the terri- 
tory belonging to it constituted a satrapy, which 
not only paid a larger tribute (one thousand Euboic 
talents of silver) and contributed a much larger 
amount of provisions in kind for the maintenance of 
the Persian court, than any other among the twenty 
satrapies of the empire, but furnished besides an 
annual supply of five hundred eunuch youths 1 . We 
may presume that this was intended in part as a 
punishment for the past revolt, since the like obli- 
gation was not imposed upon any other satrapy. 

Thus firmly established on the throne, Darius 
occupied it for thirty-six years, and his reign was 
one of organization, different from that of his two 
predecessors ; a difference which the Persians well 
understood and noted, calling Cyrus the father, 
Kambysls the master, and Darius the retail-trader 
or huckster 2 . In the mouth of the Persians this 
latter epithet must be construed as no insignificant 
compliment, since it intimates that he was the first 
to introduce some methodical order into the im- 
perial administration and finances. Under the two 

1 Herodot. iii. 92. 

* Herodot. iii. 89- What the Persian denomination was, which 
Herodotus or his informants translated Kdmjkos, we do not know ; but 
this latter word was used often by Greeks to signify a cheat or deceiver 
generally : see Etymologic. Magn. p. 490, 11, and Suidas, v. KdmjXot. 
*0 d'AtaxuXot ra SoXta navra xaXci Kdirrfka — ■** K amjka irp<xr<f>§p*>v t*x- 
vTipaTa.” (iEschylus, Fragment. 328, ed. Dindorf : compare Euripid. 
Hippolyt. 953.) 
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former kings there was no definite amount of tribute 
levied upon the subject provinces : they furnished 
what were called presents, subject to no fixed limit 
except such as might be satisfactory to the satrap 
in each district. But Darius — succeeding as he did 
to Smerdis, who had rendered himself popular with 
the provinces by large financial exemptions, and 
having farther to encounter jealousy and dissatis- 
faction from Persians, his former equals in rank — 
probably felt it expedient to relieve the provinces 
from the burden of undefined exactions. He dis- 
tributed the whole empire into twenty departments, 
imposing upon each a fixed annual tax, and a fixed 
contribution for the maintenance of the court. 
This must doubtless have been a great improve- 
ment, though the limitation of the sum which 
the Great King at Susa would require, did not at 
all prevent the satrap in his own province from 
indefinite requisitions beyond it : the latter was a 
little king, who acted nearly as he pleased in the 
internal administration of his province, subject only 
to the necessity of sending up the imperial tribute, 
of keeping off foreign enemies, and of furnishing 
an adequate military contingent for the foreign 
enterprises of the Great King. To every satrap 
was attached a royal secretary or comptroller of 
the revenue 1 , who probably managed the imperial 
finances in the province, and to whom the court of 

1 Herodot. iii. 128. This division of power, and double appointment 
by the Great King, appears to have been retained until the close of 
the Persian empire: see Quintus Curtius, v. 1, 17-20 (v. 3, 10-21, 
Zumpt). The present Turkish government nominates a Defterdar as 
finance administrator in each province, with authority derived directly 
from itself, and professedly independent of the Pacha. 
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Susa might perhaps look as a watch upon the 
satrap himself. It is not to be supposed that the 
Persian authorities in any province meddled with 
the details of taxation or contribution, as they bore 
upon individuals : the court having fixed the entire 
sum payable by the satrapy in the aggregate, the 
satrap or the secretary apportioned it among the 
various component districts, towns, or provinces, 
leaving to the local authorities in each of these 
latter the task of assessing it upon individual in- 
habitants. From necessity, therefore, as well as 
from indolence of temper and political incompe- 
tence, the Persians were compelled to respect the 
authorities which they found standing both in town 
and country, and to leave in their hands a large 
measure of genuine influence ; frequently overruled 
indeed by oppressive interference on the part of the 
satrap, whenever any of his passions prompted — but 
never entirely superseded. In the important towns 
and stations, Persian garrisons were usually kept, 
and against the excesses of the military there was 
probably little or no protection to the subject peo- 
ple. Yet still the provincial governments were 
allowed to continue, and often even the petty kings 
who had governed separate districts during their 
state of independence prior to the Persian conquest, 
retained their title and dignity as tributaries to the 
court of Susa 1 . The empire of the Great King was 
thus an aggregate of heterogeneous elements, con- 
nected together by no tie except that of common 
fear and subjection — noway coherent nor self-sup- 
porting, nor pervaded by any common system or 

1 Herodot. iii. 15. 
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spirit of nationality. It resembled, in its main po- 
litical features, the Turkish and Persian empires of 
the present day 1 , though distinguished materially 
by the many differences arising out of Mahomet- 
anism and Christianity, and apparently not reach- 
ing the same extreme of rapacity, corruption, and 
cruelty in detail. 

Darius distributed the Persian empire into twenty 
satrapies, each including a certain continuous ter- 
ritory, and one or more nations inhabiting it, the 
names of which Herodotus sets forth. The amount 
of tribute payable by each satrapy was determined : 
payable in gold, according to the Euboic talent, by 
the Indians in the easternmost satrapy — in silver, 
according to the Babylonian or larger talent, by the 
remaining nineteen. Herodotus computes the ratio 
of gold to silver as 13 : 1. From the nineteen 
satrapies which paid in silver, there was levied an- 
nually the sum of 7740 Babylonian talents, equal 
to something about £2,964,000 sterling : from the 
Indians, who alone paid in gold, there was received 
a sum equal (at the rate of 1 : 13) to 4680 Euboic 
talents of silver, or to about £1,290,000 sterling*. 

1 Respecting the administration of the modern Persian empire, see 
Kinneir, Geograph. Memoir of Persia, pp. 29, 43, 47. 

* Herodot. iii. 95. The text of Herodotus contains an erroneous 
summing up of items, which critics have no means of correcting with 
certainty. Nor is it possible to trust the large sum which he alleges 
to have been levied from the Indians, though all the other items, in- 
cluded in the nineteen silver-payiDg divisions, seem within the pro- 
bable truth ; and indeed both Rennell and Robertson think the total too 
small : the charges on some of the satrapies are decidedly smaller than 
the reality. 

The vast sura of 50,000 talents is said to have been found by Alex- 
ander the Great laid up by successive kings at Susa alone, besides the 
treasures at Persepolis, Pasargadae, and elsewhere (Arrian, iii. 10, 12 ; 


Twenty 
satrapies 
with a fixed 
tribute ap- 
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to each. 
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To explain how it happened that this one satrapy 
was charged with a sum equal to two-fifths of the 
aggregate charge on the other nineteen, Herodotus 
dwells upon the vast population, the extensive ter- 
ritory, and the abundant produce in gold, among 
those whom he calls Indians — the easternmost in- 
habitants of the earth, since beyond them there was 
nothing but uninhabitable sand — reaching, as far as 
we can make it out, from Baktria southward along 
the Indus to its mouth, but how far eastward we 
cannot determine. Darius is said to have under- 
taken an expedition against them and subdued 
them : moreover, he is affirmed to have constructed 
and despatched vessels down the Indus, from the 
city of Kaspatyri and the territory of the Paktyes, 
in its upper regions, all the way down to its mouth : 

Plutarch, Alexand. 37)* Presuming these talents to be Babylonian or 
jEginman talents (in the proportion 5 : 3 to Attic talents), 50,000 talents 
would be equal to £19,000,000 sterling : if they were Attic talents, it 
would be equal to £11,600,000 sterling. The statements of Diodorus 
give even much larger sums (xvii. 66-71 : compare Curtius, v. 2, 8 ; 
v. 6, 9 ; Strabo, xv. p. 730). It is plain that the numerical affirma- 
tions were different in different authors, and one cannot pretend to 
pronounce on the trustworthiness of such large figures without knowing 
more of the original returns on which they were founded. That there 
were prodigious sums of gold and silver, is quite unquestionable. Re- 
specting the statement of the Persian revenue given by Herodotus, see 
Boeckh, Metrologie, ch. v. 1-2. 

Amed6e Jaubert, in 1806, estimated the population of the modern 
Persian empire at about 7,000,000 souls ; of which about 6,000,000 
settled population, the rest nomadic : he also estimated the Schah's 
revenue at about 2,900,000 tomans, or £1,500,000 sterling. Others 
calculated the population higher, at nearer 12,000,000 souls. Kinneir 
gives the revenue at something more than £3,000,000 sterling : he 
thinks that the whole territory between the Euphrates and the Indus 
does not contain above 18,000,000 of souls (Geogr. Memoir of Persia, 
p. 44-47 : compare Ritter, West-Asien, Abtheil. ii. Abschn. iv. p. 879- 
889). 

The modern Persian empire contains not so much as the eastern half 
of the ancient, which covered all Asiatic Turkey and Egypt besides. 
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then into the Indian Ocean, round the peninsula of 
Arabia, and up the Red Sea to Egypt. The ships 
were commanded by a Greek — Skylax, of Kary- 
anda on the south-western coast of Asia Minor 1 ; 
who, if this statement be correct, executed a scheme 
of nautical enterprise not only one hundred and 
seventy years earlier, but also far more extensive, 
than the famous voyage of Nearchus, admiral of 
Alexander the Great, who only went from the Indus 
to the Persian Gulf. The eastern portions of the 
Persian empire remained so unknown and unvisited 
until the Macedonian invasion, that we are unable 
to criticise these isolated statements of Herodotus : 
none of the Persian kings subsequent to Darius 
appear to have visited them, and whether the pro- 
digious sum demandable from them according to 
the Persian rent-roll was ever regularly levied, may 
reasonably be doubted. At the same time, we may 
well believe that the mountains in the northern 
parts of Persian India (Cabul and Little Thibet) 
were at that time extremely productive in gold, and 
that quantities of that metal, such as now appear 
almost fabulous, may have been often obtained : it 
appears that the produce of gold in all parts of the 
earth, as far as hitherto known, is obtained exclu- 
sively near the surface ; so that a country once rich 

1 Herodot. iii. 102, iv. 44. See the two Excursus of Bahr on these 
two chapters, vol. ii. p. 648-671 of his edit, of Herodotus. 

It certainly is singular that neither Nearchus, nor Ptolemy, nor Ari- 
stobulus, nor Arrian, take any notice of this remarkable voyage di- 
stinctly asserted by Herodotus to have been accomplished. Such silence 
however affords no sufficient reason for calling the narrative in question. 
The attention of the Persian kings, successors to Darius, came to be 
far more occupied with the western than with the eastern portions of 
their empire. 
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in that metal may well have been exhausted of its 
whole supply, and left at a later period without any 
gold at all. 

Of the nineteen silver-paying satrapies, the most 
heavily imposed was Babylonia, which paid 1000 
talents : the next in amount of charge was Egypt, 
paying 700 talents, besides the produce of the fish 
from the lake of Moeris : the remaining satrapies 
varied in amount, down as low as 170 talents, 
which was the sum charged on the seventh satrapy 
(in the enumeration of Herodotus) comprising the 
Sattagydse, the Gandarii, the Dodikae, and the 
Aparytae. The Ionians, jEolians, Magnesians on 
the Maeander and on Mount Sipylus, Karians, Ly- 
kians, Milyans, and Pamphylians — including the 
coast of Asia Minor southward of Kan£, and from 
thence round the southern promontory to PhasSlis 
— were rated as one division, paying 400 talents ; 
but we may be sure that much more than this was 
really taken from the people, when we read that 
Magnesia alone afterwards paid to ThemistoklSs a 
revenue of 50 talents annually 1 . The Mysians and 
Lydians were included, with some others, in an- 
other division, and the Hellespontine Greeks in a 
third, with Phrygians, Bithynians, Paphlagonians, 
Mariandynians, and Syrians, paying 360 talents — 
nearly the same as was paid by Syria proper, Phe- 
nicia and Judaea, with the island of Cyprus. In- 
dependent of this regular tribute, and the undefined 
sums extorted over and above it 9 , there were some 
dependent nations, which, though exempt from 
tribute, furnished occasional sums called presents ; 

1 Thucyd. i. 138. 3 Herodot. iii. 117. 
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and farther contributions were exacted for the 
maintenance of the vast suite who always personally 
attended the king. One entire third of this last 
burden was borne by Babylonia alone in conse- 
quence of its exuberant fertility 1 * 3 : it was paid in 
produce, as indeed the peculiar productions of every 
part of the empire seem to have been sent up for 
the regal consumption. 

However imperfectly we are now able to follow Organizing 
the geographical distribution of the subject nations Darius — 
as given by Herodotus, it is extremely valuable as Hid coinage 
the only professed statistics remaining, of the entire 
Persian empire. The arrangement of satrapies, p®“»- 
which he describes, underwent modification in sub- 
sequent times ; at least it does not harmonise with 
various statements in the Anabasis of Xenophon, 
and in other authors who recount Persian affairs 
belonging to the fourth century b.c. But we find 
in no other author except Herodotus any entire 
survey and distribution of the empire. It is indeed 
a new tendency which now manifests itself in the 
Persian Darius, compared with his predecessors : 
not simply to conquer, to extort, and to give away 
— but to do all this with something like method 
and system 4 , and to define the obligations of the 
satraps towards Susa. Another remarkable example 
of the same tendency is to be found in the fact, 
that Darius was the first Persian king who coined 
money : his coin both in gold and silver, the Daric, 


1 Herodot. i. 192. Compare the description of the dinner and supper 
of the Great King, in Polysenus, iv. 3, 32 ; also Kt&aias and Dein6n 

ap. Athenaeum, ii. p. 67. 

3 Plato, Legg. iii. 12 . p. 695. 
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was the earliest produce of a Persian mint 1 . The 
revenue, as brought to Susa in metallic money of 
various descriptions, was melted down separately, 
and poured in a fluid state into jars or earthenware 
vessels ; when the metal had cooled and hardened, 
the jar was broken, leaving a standing solid mass, 
from which portions were cut off as the occasion 
required*. And in addition to these administrative, 
financial, and monetary arrangements, of which 
Darius was the first originator, we may probably 
ascribe to him the first introduction of that system 
of roads, resting-places, and permanent relays of 
couriers, which connected both Susa and Ekbatana 
with the distant portions of the empire. Hero- 
dotus describes in considerable detail the imperial 
road from Sardis to Susa, a journey of ninety days, 
crossing the Halys, the Euphrates, the Tigris, the 
Greater and Lesser Zab, the Gyndds, and the 

1 Herodot. iv. 166 ; Plutarch, Kimon, 10. 

The gold Daric, of the weight of two Attic drachmae (Stater Daricus), 
equivalent to 20 Attic silver drachmae (Xenoph. Anab. i. 7, 18), would 
be about 16#. 3d. English. But it seems doubtful whether that ratio 
between gold aDd silver (10 : 1) can be reckoned upon as the ordi- 
nary ratio in the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. Mr. Hussey cal- 
culates the golden Daric as equal to £\ 1#. 3d. English (Hussey, Essay 
on the Ancient Weights and Money, Oxford 1836, ch. iv. s. 8. p. 68 ; 
ch. vii. s. 3. p. 103). 

I cannot think, with Mr. Hussey, that there is any reason for be- 
lieving either the name or the coin Doric to be older than Darius son of 
Hystasp&s. Compare Boeckh, Metrologie, ix. 5. p. 129. 

Particular statements respecting the value of gold and silver, as ex- 
changed one against the other, are to be received with some reserve as 
the basis of any general estimate, since we have not the means of com- 
paring a great many such statements together. For the process of 
coinage was imperfectly performed, and the different pieces, both of 
gold and silver, in circulation, differed materially in weight one with 
the other. Herodotus gives the ratio of gold to silver as 13 : 1. 

* Herodot. iii. 96. 
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Choaspfis : and we may see by this account that in 
his time it was kept in excellent order, with con- 
venience for travellers 1 . 

It was Darius also who first completed the con- 
quest of the Ionic Greeks by the acquisition of the 
important island of Samos. That island had main- 
tained its independence, at the time when the Per- 
sian general Harpagus effected the conquest of 
Ionia : it did not yield voluntarily when Chios and 
Lesbos submitted, and the Persians had no fleet 
to attack it; nor had the Phenicians yet been 
taught to round the Triopian cape. Indeed the 
depression which overtook the other cities of Ionia 
tended rather to the aggrandisement of Samos, un- 
der the energetic and unscrupulous despotism of 
Polykrat£s. That ambitious Samian, about ten 
years after the conquest of Sardis by Cyrus (seem- 
ingly between 536-532 b.c.). contrived to seize by 
force or fraud the government of his native island, 
with the aid of his brothers Pantagn&tus and Sylo- 
s6n, and a small band of conspirators 2 . At first 
the three brothers shared the supreme power ; but 
presently Polykrat6s put to death Pantagndtus, 
banished Sylosdn, and made himself despot alone. 
In this station his ambition, his perfidy, and his 
good fortune, were alike remarkable. He con- 

1 Herodot. v. 52-53 ; viii. 98. “ It appears to be a favourite idea 
with all barbarous princes, that the badness of the roads adds consider- 
ably to the natural strength of their dominions. The Turks and Per- 
sians are undoubtedly of this opinion : the public highways are there- 
fore neglected, and particularly so towards the frontiers." (Kinneir, 
Geog. Mem. of Pers. p. 43.) 

The description of Herodotus contrasts favourably with the picture 
here given by Mr. Kinneir. 

3 Herodot. iii. 120. 
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quered several of the neighbouring islands, and even 
some towns on the mainland : he carried on suc- 
cessful war against Miletus, and signally defeated 
the Lesbian ships which came to assist Mil&tus : he 
got together a force of one hundred armed ships 
called pentekonters, and one thousand mercenary 
bowmen — aspiring to nothing less than the domi- 
nion of Ionia, with the islands in the Aegean. Alike 
terrible to friend and foe by his indiscriminate spirit 
of aggression, he acquired a naval power which 
seems at that time to have been the greatest in the 
Grecian world 1 . He had been in intimate alliance 
with Amasis king of Egypt, who however ultimately 
broke with him : considering his behaviour towards 
allies, this rupture is not at all surprising ; but He- 
rodotus ascribes it to the alarm which Amasis con- 
ceived at the uninterrupted and superhuman good 
fortune of Polykratfis — a degree of good fortune 
sure to draw down ultimately corresponding inten- 
sity of suffering from the hands of the envious gods. 
Indeed Herodotus — deeply penetrated with this be- 
lief in an ever-present Nemesis, which allows no 
man to be very happy, or long happy, with impu- 
nity — throws it into the form of an epistolary warn- 
ing from Amasis to Polykratds, advising him to 
inflict upon himself some seasonable mischief or 
suffering ; in order, if possible, to avert the ultimate 
judgment — to let blood in time, so that the ple- 
thora of happiness might not end in apoplexy 9 . 
Pursuant to such counsel, Polykrat&s threw into the 

1 Herodot. iii. 39 ; Thucyd. i. 13. 

* Herodot. iii. 40-42.... fjv dc pif ckoXXA£ rjb rj tw7t6 tovtov ai eirrv- 
\ial ro* Toiavrcucrt itaOaiai irpomrlnrmm, rp6rr<p Ttjj «£ tptv xmoKcipfxp 
dtcto i compare vii. 203, and i. 32. 
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sea a favourite ring of matchless price and beauty ; 
but unfortunately, in a few days, the ring re-ap- 
peared in the belly of a fine fish, which a fisherman 
had sent to him as a present. Amasis now foresaw 
that the final apoplexy was inevitable, and broke 
off the alliance with Polykrates without delay : — a 
well-known story, interesting as evidence of ancient 
belief, and not less to be noted as showing the power 
of that belief to beget fictitious details out of real 
characters, such as I have already touched upon in 
the history of Solon and Croesus, and elsewhere. 

The facts mentioned by Herodotus rather lead us 
to believe that it was Polykrates, who, with charac- 
teristic faithlessness, broke off his friendship with 
Amasis 1 ; finding it suitable to his policy to culti- 
vate the alliance of Kambys6s, when that prince 
was preparing for his invasion of Egypt. In that 
invasion the Ionic subjects of Persia were called 
upon to serve, and Polykrat£s, deeming it a good 
opportunity to rid himself of some Samian malcon- 
tents, sent to the Persian king to tender auxiliaries 
from himself. KambysSs eagerly caught at the 
prospect of aid from the first naval potentate in the 
.dSgean, and forty Samian triremes were sent to 
the Nile, having on board the suspected persons, 
as well as conveying a secret request to the Persian 
king that they might never be suffered to return. 
Either they never went to Egypt, however, or they 
found means to escape : very contradictory stories 
had reached Herodotus. But they certainly re- 
turned to Samos, attacked Polykrates at home, and 

1 Herodot. iii. 44. 
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were driven off by his superior force without making 
any impression. Whereupon they repaired to Sparta 
to entreat assistance 1 . 

We may here notice the gradually increasing 
tendency in the Grecian world to recognise Sparta 
as something like a head, protector, or referee, in 
cases either of foreign danger or internal dispute. 
The earliest authentic instance known to us, of 
application to Sparta in this character, is that of 
Croesus against Cyrus: next, that of the Ionic 
Greeks against the latter : the instance of the Sa- 
mians now before us, is the third. The important 
events connected with, and consequent upon, the 
expulsion of the Peisistratidae from Athens, mani- 
festing yet more formally the headship of Sparta, 
occur fifteen years after the present event; they 
have been already recounted in a previous chapter, 
and serve as a farther proof of progress in the same 
direction. To watch the growth of these new po- 
litical habits, is essential to a right understanding 
of Grecian history. 

On reaching Sparta, the Samian exiles, borne 
down with despondency and suffering, entered at 
large into the particulars of their case. Their long 
speaking annoyed instead of moving the Spartans, 
who said, or are made to say — “ We have forgotten 
the first part of the speech, and the last part is un- 
intelligible to us.” Upon which the Samians ap- 
peared the next day simply with an empty wallet, 
saying — “ Our wallet has no meal in it.” “ Your 
wallet is superfluous ” (said the Spartans) ; i.e. the 

1 Herodot. iii. 44. 
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words would have been sufficient without it 1 . The 
aid which they implored was granted. 

We are told that both the Lacedaemonians and 
the Corinthians — who joined them in the expedi- 
tion now contemplated — had separate grounds of 
quarrel with the Samians 8 , which operated as a 
more powerful motive than the simple desire to aid 
the suffering exiles. But it rather seems that the 
subsequent Greeks generally construed the Lace- 
daemonian interference against Polykratls as an 
example of standing Spartan hatred against despots : 
indeed the only facts which we know, to sustain 
this anti-despotic sentiment for which the Lacedae- 
monians had credit, are, their proceedings against 
Polykrat^s and Hippias : there may have been other 
cases, but we cannot specify them with certainty. 
However this may be, a joint Lacedaemonian and 
Corinthian force accompanied the exiles back to 
Samos, and assailed Polykrat£s in the city : they 
did their best to capture it, for forty days, and were 
at one time on the point of succeeding, but were 
finally obliged to retire without any success. “The 
city would have been taken,” says Herodotus, “ if 
all the Lacedaemonians had acted like Archias and 
Lyk6pas ” — who, pressing closely upon the retreat- 
ing Samians, were shut within the town-gates, and 
perished. The historian had heard this exploit in 
personal conversation with Archias, grandson of 
the person above-mentioned, in the deme Pitana at 
Sparta — whose father had been named Samius, and 
who respected the Samians above any other Greeks, 

1 Herodot. iii. 46. r<p SvXdiccp ircpitlpyacrOai. 

3 Herodot. iii. 47, 48, 52. 
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because they bad bestowed upon the two brave 
warriors, slain within their town, an honourable 
and public funeral 1 . It is rarely that Herodotus 
thus specifies his informants : had he done so more 
frequently, the value as well as the interest of his 
history would have been materially increased. 

On the retirement of the Lacedaemonian force, 
the Samian exiles were left destitute ; and looking 
out for some community to plunder, weak as well 
as rich, they pitched upon the island of Siphnos. 
The Siphnians of that day were the wealthiest 
islanders in the iEgean, from the productiveness of 
their gold and silver mines, -r-the produce of which 
was annually distributed among the citizens, reser- 
ving a tithe for the Delphian temple 9 : their treasure- 
chamber was among the most richly-furnished of 
which that holy place could boast, and they them- 
selves probably, in these times of early prosperity, 
were numbered among the most brilliant of the 
Ionic visitors at the Delian festival. The Samians, 
landing at Siphnos, demanded a contribution, under 
the name of a loan, of ten talents : it was refused, 
and they proceeded to ravage the island, inflicting 
upon the inhabitants a severe defeat, and ultimately 
extorting from them 100 talents. They next pur- 
chased from the inhabitants of Hermiond, in the 
Argolic peninsula, the neighbouring island of Hy- 
drea, famous in modern Greek warfare : but it ap- 
pears that their plans must have been subsequently 
changed, for instead of occupying it, they placed it 
under the care of the Trcezenians, and repaired 

1 Herodot. iii. 54-5 6. 

s Herodot. iii. 57* vrjtritoTtiov ftaktora €n\ovrtov. 
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themselves to Krete, for the purpose of expelling 
the Zakynthian settlers at Kyddnia. In this they 
succeeded, and were induced to establish them- 
selves in that place ; but after they had remained 
there five years, the Kretans obtained naval aid from 
JSgina, whereby the place was recovered, and the 
Samian intruders finally sold into slavery 1 * * . 

Such was the melancholy end of the enemies of JJ'^Jj**** 
Polykratds: meanwhile that despot himself was kntfe 
more powerful and prosperous than ever. Samos 
under him was “ the first of all cities, Hellenic or 
barbaric 4 * ;” and the great works admired by Hero- 
dotus in the island 8 — an aqueduct for the city tun- 
nelled through a mountain for the length of seven 
furlongs — a mole to protect the harbour, two fur- 
longs long and twenty fathoms deep — and the vast 
temple of H6r6 — may probably have been enlarged 
and completed, if not begun, by him. Aristotle 
quotes the public works of PolykratSs as instances 
of the profound policy of despots, to occupy as well 
as to impoverish their subjects 4 . The earliest of all 
Grecian thalassokrats, or sea-kings — master of the 
greatest naval force in the ALgean, as well as of 
many among its islands — he displayed his love of 
letters by friendship to Anakreon, and his piety by 
consecrating to the Delian Apollo 6 the neighbouring 
island of Rhlneia. But while thus outshining all 
his contemporaries, victorious over Sparta and 
Corinth, and projecting farther aggrandisement, 

1 Herodot. iii. 58, 59. 

* Herodot. iii. 139* nokicov naatuv rrpamjv 'FXkrjvidwv ttal papfidpvv* 

* Herodot. iii. 60. 

4 Aria tot. Polit. v. 9» 4. rS>v irtp't lapov tfpya HokvKparua * w fora y&p 

ravra bvvarcu ravrbv , aaxoXlay kq\ irtviav rS>v apxop*vtcw m 

* Thucyd. i. 14, iii. 104. 
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he was precipitated on a sudden into the abyss of 
ruin 1 2 ; and that too, as if to demonstrate unequivo- 
cally the agency of the envious gods, not from the 
revenge of any of his numerous victims, but from 
the gratuitous malice of a stranger whom he had 
never wronged and never even seen. The Persian 
satrap Oroet6s, on the neighbouring mainland, 
conceived an implacable hatred against him : no 
one could tell why — for he had no design of attack- 
ing the island ; and the trifling reasons conjectu- 
rally assigned, only prove that the real reason, 
whatever it might be, was unknown. Availing 
himself of the notorious ambition and cupidity of 
PolykratSs, Orcetfis sent to Samos a messenger, 
pretending that his life was menaced by KambysSs, 
and that he was anxious to make his escape with 
his abundant treasures : he proposed to Polykratfis 
a share in this treasure, sufficient to make him 
master of all Greece, as far as that object could be 
achieved by money, provided the Samian prince 
would come over to convey him away. Maean- 
drius, secretary of Polykratls, was sent over to 
Magnesia on the Meeander to make inquiries ; he 
there saw the satrap with eight large coffers full of 
gold— or rather apparently so, being in reality full 
of stones, with a layer of gold at the top* — tied 
up ready for departure. The cupidity of Polykrat6s 
was not proof against so rich a bait: he crossed 
over to Magnesia with a considerable suite, and 
thus came into the power of Orcetfis, in spite of the 
warnings of his prophets and the agony of his ter- 

1 Herodot. iii. 120. 

2 Compare the trick of Hannibal at Gortyn in Krete — Cornelius 
Nepos (Hannibal, c. 9). 
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rifled daughter, to whom his approaching fate had 
been revealed in a dream. The satrap slew him 
and crucified his body ; releasing all the Samians 
who accompanied him, with an intimation that they 
ought to thank him for procuring them a free go- 
vernment — but retaining both the foreigners and 
the slaves as prisoners 1 . The death of OroetSs him- 
self, which ensued shortly afterwards, has already 
been described : it is considered by Herodotus as 
a judgment for his flagitious deed in the case of 
Polykratfis 9 . 

At the departure of the latter from Samos, in 
anticipation of a speedy return, Maeandrius had 
been left as his lieutenant at Samos ; and the un- 
expected catastrophe of Polykratfis filled him with 
surprise and consternation. Though possessed of 
the fortresses, the soldiers, and the treasures, which 
had constituted the machinery of his powerful mas- 
ter, he knew the risk of trying to employ them on 
his own account ; and partly from this apprehen- 
sion, partly from the genuine political morality 
which prevailed with more or less force in every 
Grecian bosom, he resolved to lay down his autho- 
rity and enfranchise the island. “ He wished (says 
the historian in a remarkable phrase 3 ) to act like 
the justest of men ; but he was not allowed to do 
so.” His first proceeding was to erect in the sub- 
urbs an altar in honour of Zeus Eleutherius, and to 
enclose a piece of ground as precinct, which still 

1 Herodot. iii. 124, 125. 

* Herodot. iii. 126. *Opoir*a HoXvKpdnos rtaus fjLcrrjkQov. 

9 Herodot. iii. 142. r<j> Sucawrar <p avdpatv f$ov\op*v<p ycutcrdcu, ovk 
Compare his remark on Kadmus, who voluntarily resigned 
the despotism at K6s (vii. 164). 
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existed in the time of Herodotus : he next convened 
an assembly of the Samians. “ You know (says he) 
that the whole power of Polykrat6s is now in my 
hands, and that there is nothing to hinder me from 
continuing to rule over you ; nevertheless what I 
condemn in another I will not do myself, and I have 
always disapproved of Polykrat6s, and others like 
him, for seeking to rule over men as good as them- 
selves. Now that Poly k rat 6s has come to the end 
of his destiny, I at once lay down the command, 
and proclaim among you equal law ; reserving to 
myself as privileges, first, six talents out of the 
treasures of Polykrat6s — next, the hereditary priest- 
hood of Zeus Eleutherius for myself and my de- 
scendants for ever. To him I have just set apart a 
sacred precinct, as the God of that freedom which 
I now hand over to you.” 

This reasonable and generous proposition fully 
justifies the epithet of Herodotus. But very differ- 
ently was it received by the Samian hearers. One 
of the chief men among them, Telesarchus, ex- 
claimed with the applause of the rest, “ You rule 
us, low-born and scoundrel as you are! you are 
not worthy to rule : don’t think of that, but give 
us some account of the money which you have been 
handling 1 .” 

Such an unexpected reply caused a total revolu- 
tion in the mind of Mseandrius. It left him no 
choice but to maintain dominion at all hazards, 
and he resolved to do so. Retiring into the aero- 

1 Herodot. iii. 142. 'AXX’ ovb' a£ios ft erv y rj/xtav ap^tiv, yeyorus 
rf kok6s, kqi tew oktOpos* akka paXXov o*o>f \6yov dctxmr riv cVt^etpctror 
Xpriparw. 
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polis under pretence of preparing his money ac- 
counts for examination, he sent for Telesarchus 
and his chief political enemies, one by one — inti- 
mating that they were open to inspection. As fast 
as they arrived they were put in chains, and Maean- 
drius remained in the acropolis, with his soldiers 
and his treasures, as the avowed successor of Poly- 
kratSs ; while the Samians, after a short hour of in- 
sane boastfulness, found themselves again enslaved. 

“ It seemed (says Herodotus) that they were not 
willing to be free 1 .” 

We cannot but contrast their conduct on this Me*ndrh» 
occasion with that of the Athenians about twelve despot, 
years afterwards, on the expulsion of Hippias, which 
has been recounted in a previous chapter. The ^* n f‘ a h n e J 
position of the Samians was far the more favourable * he . • 
of the two, for the quiet and successful working of 
a free government ; for they had the advantage of 
a voluntary as well as a sincere resignation from 
the actual despot. Yet the thirst for reactionary 
investigation prevented them even from taking a 
reasonable estimate of their own power of enforcing 
it : they passed at once from extreme subjection to 
overbearing and ruinous rashness. Whereas the 
Athenians, under circumstances far less promising, 
avoided the fatal mistake of sacrificing the prospects 
of the future to recollections of the past ; showed 
themselves both anxious to acquire the rights, and 
willing to perform the obligations, of a free com- 
munity : listened to wise counsels, maintained una- 
nimous action, and overcame by heroic efforts forces 
very greatly sqperior. If we compare the reflections 

1 Herodot. iii. 143. ov yap dr), or oltcao-i, efiovXtaro c Ivai tktvOfpot, 
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of Herodotus on the one case and on the other 1 , 
we shall be struck with the difference which those 
reflections imply between the Athenians and the 
Samians — a difference partly referable, doubtless, 
to the pure Hellenism of the former, contrasted 
with the half-Asiatised Hellenism of the latter— 
but also traceable in a great degree to the prelimi- 
nary lessons of the Solonian constitution, overlaid, 
but not extinguished, during the despotism of the 
Peisistratids which followed. 

The events which succeeded in Samos are little 
better than a series of crimes and calamities. The 
prisoners, whom Maeandrius had detained in the 
acropolis, were slain during his dangerous illness, 
by his brother Lykardtus, under the idea that this 
would enable him more easily to seize the sceptre. 
But Maeandrius recovered, and must have continued 
as despot for a year or two : it was however a weak 
despotism, contested more or less in the island, and 
very different from the iron hand of Polykrates. In 
this untoward condition the Samians were surprised 
hy the arrival of a new claimant for their sceptre 
and acropolis — and what was much more formida- 
ble, a Persian army to back him. 

Sylosbn, the brother of Polykrates, having taken 
part originally in his brother’s conspiracy and 
usurpation, had been at first allowed to share the 
fruits of it, but quickly found himself banished. In 
this exile he remained during the whole life of Poly- 
krates, and until the accession of Darius to the 
Persian throne, which followed about a year after 
the death of Polykrates. He hapgpned to be at 

1 Herodot. v. 78. and iii. 142, 143. 
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Memphis in Egypt during the time when Kambysbs 
was there with his conquering army, and when 
Darius, then a Persian of little note, was serving 
among his guards. Sylos6n was walking in the 
agora of Memphis, wearing a scarlet cloak, to which 
Darius took a great fancy, and proposed to buy it. 
A divine inspiration prompted Sylosbn to reply 1 , 
“ I cannot for any price sell it ; but I give it you for. 
nothing, if it must be yours.” Darius thanked him 
and accepted the cloak ; and for some years the 
donor accused himself of a silly piece of good na- 
ture*. But as events came round, Sylosbn at length 
heard with surprise that the unknown Persian, whom 
he had presented with the cloak at Memphis, was 
installed as king in the palace at Susa. He went 
thither, proclaimed himself as a Greek, the bene- 
factor of the new king, and was admitted to the 
regal presence. Darius had forgotten his person, 
but perfectly remembered the adventure of the 
cloak, when it was brought to his mind — and show- 
ed himself forward to requite, on the scale be- 
coming the Great King, former favours, though 
small, rendered to the simple soldier at Memphis. 
Gold and silver were tendered to Sylosbn in pro- 
fusion, but he rejected them — requesting that the 
island of Samos might be conquered and handed 
over to him, without slaughter or enslavement of 
inhabitants. Hisjequest was complied with. Ota- 
nbs, the originator of the conspiracy against Smer- 
dis, was sent down to the coast of Ionia with an 

1 Herodot. iii. 139. ‘O fie 2i/Ao<r& v, 6p4<*v r6v Aaptiov fuyaktds 
fjLtovra rrjs \Kdvtdot, Bcijj rvyj) xP* < * > f xevos > Acyct. 

* Herodot. iii. 140. rjiriarard ol tovto drroKaiktvm di rvrjBtrjv. 
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army, carried Sylos&n over to Samos, and landed 
him unexpectedly on the island 1 . 

Mseandrius was in no condition to resist the in- 
vasion, nor were the Samians generally disposed to 
sustain him. He accordingly concluded a conven- 
tion with Otanls, whereby he agreed to make way 
for Sylosdu, to evacuate the island, and to admit 
the Persians at once into the city ; retaining posses- 
sion, however, tor such time as might be necessary 
to embark his property and treasures, of the acro- 
polis , which had a separate landing-place, and even 
a subterranean passage and secret portal for em- 
barkation — probably one of the precautionary pro- 
visions of Polykrat6s. Otan£s willingly granted 
these conditions, and himself with his principal 
officers entered the town, the army being quartered 
around ; while Sylos6n seemed on the point of 
ascending the seat of his deceased brother without 
violence or bloodshed. But the Samians were 
destined to a fate more calamitous. Mseandrius 
had a brother named Charilaus, violent in his 
temper and half a madman, whom he was obliged 
to keep in confinement : this man, looking out of 
his chamber- window, saw the Persian officers seated 
peaceably throughout the town and even under the 
gates of the acropolis, unguarded, and relying upon 
the convention : it seems that these were the chief 
officers whose rank gave them thejprivilege of being 
carried about on their seats*. The sight inflamed 
both his wrath and his insane ambition ; he cla- 

1 Herodot. iii. 141-144. 

* Herodot. iii. 146. rS>v Tlfpvtuv rovs &L<f>po<fx}p*vp4vovs teat Aoyov 
ttAc/otov d£iovs. 
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moured for liberty and admission to his brother, 
whom he reviled as a coward no less than a tyrant. 
“ Here are you, worthless man, keeping me, your 
own brother, in a dungeon, though 1 have done no 
wrong worthy of bonds ; while you do not dare to 
take your revenge on the Persians, who are casting 
you out as a houseless exile, and whom it would be 
so easy to put down. If you are afraid of them, 
give me your guards ; I will make the Persians re- 
pent of their coming here, and I will send you safely 
out of the island forthwith 1 .” 

Mseandrius, on the point of quitting Samos for 
ever, had little personal motive to care wbat became 
of the population : he had probably never forgiven 
them for disappointing his honourable intentions 
after the death of Polykratgs, nor was he displeased 
to hand over to Sylosdn an odious and blood-stained 
sceptre, which he foresaw would be the only conse- 
quence of his brother’s mad project. He therefore 
sailed awaywith his treasures, leaving the acropolis to 
his brother Charilaus ; who immediately armed the 
guards, sallied forth from his fortress, and attacked 
the unsuspecting Persians. Many of the great 
officers were slain without resistance before the 
army could be got together ; but at length Otangs 
collected his troops and drove the assailants back 
into the acropolis. While he immediately began 
the siege of that fortress, he also resolved, as Msean- 

1 Herodot. iii. 145. *E pi p*v, & kcuuot r apdp&y, i6vra ori&vrov dfoX- 
Kai ddiKrjaayra ov&tv 5ft op dcapov, &fj<ras yopyvprjt ^fto xras* 6pimv 

rovff Htfxras tKpaWorrde rt at kcu fooucov womhnras, ov ro\pqs 
rlaatrBat, ov ro> &rj rt idvrag commas x €l P<*&i v at » 

The highly dramatic manner of Herodotus cannot be melted down 
into smooth historical recital. 
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drius had foreseen, to take a signal revenge for the 
treacherous slaughter of so many of his friends and 
companions. His army, no less incensed than him- 
self, were directed to fall upon the Samian people 
and massacre them without discrimination— man 
and boy, on ground sacred as well as profane. The 
bloody order was too faithfully executed, and Samos 
was handed over to Sylos&n, stripped of its male in- 
habitants 1 . Of Charilaus and the acropolis we hear 
no farther : perhaps he and his guards may have 
escaped by sea. Lykardtus*, the other brother of 
Maeandrius, must have remained either in the ser- 
vice of Sylos6n or in that of the Persians ; for we 
find him some years afterwards entrusted by the 
latter with an important command. 

Sylos6n was thus finally installed as despot of an 
island peopled chiefly, if not wholly, with women 
and children : we may however presume, that the 
deed of blood has been described by the historian 
as more sweeping than it really was. It seems ne- 
vertheless to have sat heavily on the conscience 
of Otands, who was induced some time afterwards, 
by a dream and by a painful disease, to take mea- 
sures for repeopling the island 8 . From whence the 
new population came, we are not told ; but whole- 
sale translations of inhabitants from one place to 
another were familiar to the mind of a Persian 
king or satrap. 

Maeandrius, following the example of the previ- 
ous Samian exiles under PolykratGs, went to Sparta 
and sought aid for the purpose of re-establishing 

1 Herodot. iii. 149. tprjpov iovtrap avbp&v. * Herodot. v. 27* 

8 Herodot. iii. 149* 
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himself at Samos. But the Lacedemonians had no 
disposition to repeat an attempt which had before 
turned out so unsuccessfully, nor could he seduce 
king Kleomenls by the display of his treasures and 
finely-wrought gold plate. The king however, not 
without fear that such seductions might win over 
some of the Spartan leading men, prevailed with 
the ephors to send Maeandrius away 1 . 

Sylosfin seems to have remained undisturbed at 
Samos, as a tributary of Persia, like the Ionic cities 
on the continent : some years afterwards we find 
his son -55ak£s reigning in the island 9 . Strabo 
states that it was the harsh rule of Sylosdn which 
caused the depopulation of the island ; but the 
cause just recounted out of Herodotus is both very 
different, and sufficiently plausible in itself ; and as 
Strabo seems in the main to have derived his ac- 
count from Herodotus, we may suppose that on 
this point he has incorrectly remembered his au- 
thority 3 . 

1 Herodot. iii. 148. * Herodot. vi. 13. 

* Strabo, xiv. p. 638. He gives a proverbial phrase about the depo- 
pulation of the island — 

0 Eictjti IvXocr&VTOS eupvx&pfyt 

which is perfectly consistent with the narrative of Herodotus. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

DEMOKEDES.— DARIUS INVADES SCYTHIA. 

Darius had now acquired full authority through- 
out the Persian empire, having put down the re- 
fractory satrap Oroet£s, as well as the revolted 
Medes and Babylonians. He bad moreover com- 
pleted the conquest of Ionia, by the important ad- 
dition of Samos ; and his dominion thus comprised 

Conquering all Asia Minor with its neighbouring islands. But 

dispositions ° ° 

of Darios, this was not sufficient for the ambition of a Persian 
king, next but one in succession to the great Cy- 
rus. The conquering impulse was yet unabated 
among the Persians, who thought it incumbent 
upon their king, and whose king thought it incum- 
bent upon himself, to extend the limits of the em- 
pire. Though not of the lineage of Cyrus, Darius 
had taken pains to connect himself with it by 
marriage : he had married Atossa and Artyston6, 
daughters of Cyrus — and Parmys, daughter of 
Smerdis the younger son of Cyrus. Atossa had 
been first the wife of her brother Kambysds ; next, 
of the Magian Smerdis his successor ; and thirdly 
of Darius, to whom she bore four children 1 . Of 
those children the eldest was Xerxls, respecting 
whom more will be said hereafter. 

Atossa, mother of the only Persian king who 

1 Herodot. iii. 88, vii. 2. 
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ever set foot in Greece — the Sultana Validi of Per- 
sia during the reign of Xerxes — was a person of 
commanding influence in the reign of her last 
husband 1 , as well as in that of her son, and filled 
no inconsiderable space even in Grecian imagina- 
tion, as we may see both by ASschylus and Hero- 
dotus. Had her influence prevailed, the first con- 
quering appetites of Darius would have been di- 
rected, not against the steppes of Scythia, but 
against Attica and Peloponnesus ; at least so He- 
rodotus assures us. The grand object of the latter 
in his history is to set forth the contentions of 
Hellas with the barbarians or non-Hellenic world ; 
and with an art truly epical, which manifests 
itself everywhere to the careful reader of his nine 
books, he preludes to the real dangers which were 
averted at Marathon and Plataea by recounting the 
first conception of an invasion of Greece by the 
Persians — how it originated and how it was aban- 
doned. For this purpose — according to his histo- 
rical style, wherein general facts are set forth as 
subordinate and explanatory accompaniments to 
the adventures of particular persons — he gives us 
the interesting, but romantic, history of the Kro- 
toniate surgeon D£mok£dgs. 

D£mok6d£s, son of a citizen of Krotdn named 
Kalliphdn, had turned his attention in early youth 
to the study and practice of medicine and surgery 
(for that age, we can make no difference between 
the two) and had made considerable progress in it : 

1 Herodot. vii. 3. 17 yhp 0 Knxrva clx* ^ Kparos. Compare the 
description given of the ascendency of the savage Sultana Parysatis 
over her son Artaxerxfls Mnemon (Plutarch, Artaxerx#s, c. 16 , 19, 23). 

z 2 
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his youth coincides nearly with the arrival of Py- 
thagoras at Krot6n (550-520) , and the science of 
the surgeon as well as the art of the gymnastic 
trainer seem to have been then prosecuted in that 
city more actively than in any part of Greece. His 
father Kalliphdn however was a man of such se- 
vere temper, that the son ran away from him and 
resolved to maintain himself by his talents else- 
where. He went to ^Egina and began to practise 
in his profession ; and so rapid was his success 
even in his first year — though very imperfectly 
equipped with instruments and apparatus 1 — that 


1 Herodot. iii. 131. dfTKcvrjs ircp toav, #tal tfx<ov ov&tv rS>v otra ircpi rrjv 
T*\vr)v fort* tpyakrfia — the description refers to surgical rather than to 
medical practice. 

That curious assemblage of the cases of particular patients with re- 
marks, known in the works of Hippokratds under the title *E?rt idrjpuu 
(Notes of visits to different cities), is very illustrative of what Herodo- 
tus here mentions about Ddmokddds. Consult also the valuable Pro- 
legomena of M. Littrd, in his edition of Hippokratds now in course of 
publication, as to the character, means of action, and itinerant habits 
of the Grecian larpot : see particularly the preface to vol. v. p. 12, where 
he enumerates the various places visited and noted by Hippokratds. 
The greater number of the Hippokratic observations refer to various 
parts of Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly ; but there are some also 
which refer to patients in the islands of Syros and Delos, at Athens, 
Salamis, Elis, Corinth, and CEniadse in Akarnania. “ On voit par li 
combien dtoit juste le nom de Periodeutes ou voyageurs donnds k ces 
anciens medecins.” 

Again, M. LittrS, in the same preface, p. 25, illustrates the proceed- 
ings and residence of the ancient larpds — " On se tromperoit si on se 
rdprdsentoit la demeure d'un medecin d'alors comme celle d'un mddecin 
d'aujcurd'hui. La maison du mddecin de l'antiquitd, du moins au temps 
d'Hippocrate et aux dpoques voisines, renfermoit un local destind a la 
pratique dun grand nombre d 'operations, contenant les machines et les 
instrumens ndcessaires, et de plus dtant aussi une boutique de phar- 
macie. Ce local se nommait iarpciov .” See Plato, Legg. i. p. 646, iv. 
p. 720. Timaeus accused Aristotle of having begun as a surgeon, prac- 
tising to great profit in a surgery or Iarpciov, and having quitted this 
occupation late in life to devote himself to the study of science <nxf>i- 
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the citizens of the island made a contract with him 
to remain there for one year, at a salary of one ta- 
lent (about £383 sterling, an ASginsean talent). 
The year afterwards he was invited to come to 
Athens, then under the Peisistratids, at a salary of 
100 minse or If talent ; and in the following year, 
Polykratfis of Samos tempted him by the offer of 
two talents. With that despot he remained, and 
accompanied him in his last calamitous visit to the 
satrap Oroetds : on the murder of Polykrat£s, being 
seized among the slaves and foreign attendants, he 
was left to languish with the rest in imprisonment 
and neglect. When again, soon after, OrcetSs 
himself was slain, D£mok6d6s was numbered among 
his slaves and chattels, and sent up to Susa. 

He had not been long at that capital, when Da- 
rius, leaping from his horse in the chase, sprained 
his foot badly, and was carried home in violent 
pain. The Egyptian surgeons, supposed to be the 


ott)P oyfrifiaOrj tcai futrrjrhv in rapxovra, iccu t 6 7ro\vrifiTjrov larptiov dprUas 
drroKCKXtucoTa (Polyb. xii. 9)* 

See also the Remarques Retrospectives attached by M. Littrl to 
volume iv. of the same work (p. 654-658), where he dwells upon the in- 
timate union of surgical and medical practice in antiquity. At the same 
time, it must be remarked that a passage in the remarkable medical 
oath, published in the collection of Hippokratic treatises, recognises in 
the plainest manner the distinction between the physician and the 
operator — the former binds himself by this oath not to perform the 
operation "even of lithotomy, but to leave it to the operators or work- 
men Ov rep cod dc ovdf prjv \t Qu*vras, *Kx<*>pf)or& & €pydrrj(Tiv avdpacri 
vpr)£ias Trjo-dc (CEuvres d’Hippocrate, vol. iv. p. 630, ed. Littr^). M. 
Littr£ (p. 617) contests this explanation, remarking that the various 
Hippokratic treatises represent the iarpos as performing all sorts of 
operations, even such as require violent and mechanical dealing. But 
the words of the oath are so explicit, that it seems more reasonable to 
assign to the oath itself a later date than the treatises, when the habits 
of practitioners may have changed. 
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first men in their profession', whom he habitually 
employed, did him no good, but only aggravated 
his torture ; for seven days and nights he had no 
sleep, and be as well as those around him began to 
despair. At length, some one who had been at 
Sardis accidentally recollected that he had heard of 
a Greek surgeon among the slaves of Orcet£s : 
search was immediately made, and the miserable 
slave was brought, in chains as well as in rags 9 , 
into the presence of the royal sufferer. Being asked 
whether he understood surgery, he affected igno- 
rance ; but Darius, suspecting this to be a mere ar- 
tifice, ordered out the scourge and the pricking in- 
strument to overcome it. D6mok6d£s now saw that 
there was no resource, admitted that he had ac- 
quired some little skill, and was called upon to do 
his utmost in the case before him. He was fortu- 
nate enough to succeed perfectly, in alleviating the 
pain, in procuring sleep for the exhausted patient, 
and ultimately in restoring the foot to a sound 
state. Darius, who had abandoned all hopes of 
such a cure, knew no bounds to his gratitude. As 
a first reward, he presented him with two sets of 
chains in solid gold — a commemoration of the state 
in which D£mok£d£s had first come before him — 
he next sent him into the harem to visit his wives. 
The conducting eunuchs introduced him as the man 
who had restored the king to life, and the grateful 
sultanas each gave to him a saucer full of golden 

1 About the Persian habit of sending to Egypt for surgeons, compare 
Herodot. iii. 1. 

7 Herodot. iii. 129. top dt ws i£evpov ip roun 'Opoirtm &pdpaw6&ottn 
6kov drj airrjfitXfjfjLfpop, waprjyop is fiicrop, iredas rc ikxorra xat paxon* 
io"0r)pipop. 
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coins called staters' ; in all so numerous, that the 
slave Skitdn who followed him was enriched by 
merely picking up the pieces which dropped on the 
floor. Nor was this all. Darius gave him a splen- 
did house and furniture, made him the companion 
of his table, and showed him every description of 
favour. He was about to crucify the Egyptian 
surgeons who had been so unsuccessful in their 
attempts to cure him ; but D6mok6d£s had the 
happiness of preserving their lives, as well as of 
rescuing an unfortunate companion of his impri- 
sonment — an Eleian prophet, who had followed 
the fortunes of Polykrat£s. 

But there was one favour which Darius would on 
no account grant ; yet upon this one D6mok6d6s 
had set his heart — the liberty of returning to Greece. 
At length accident, combined with his own surgical 
skill, enabled him to escape from the splendour of 
his second detention, as it had before extricated 
him from the misery of the first. A tumour formed 
upon the breast of Atossa : at first she said nothing 
to any one, but it became too bad for concealment, 
and she was forced to consult D6mok&dds. He 
promised to cure her, but required from her a 
solemn oath that she would afterwards do for him 
anything which he should ask — pledging himself 
at the same time to ask nothing indecent 8 . The 

1 Herodot. iii. 130. The golden stater was equal to about 1/. 1*. 3d. 
English money (Hussey, Ancient Weights, vii. 3. p. 103). 

The ladies in a Persian harem appear to have been less unapproach- 
able and invisible than those in modern Turkey ; in spite of the obser- 
vation of Plutarch, Artaxerxes, c. 27. 

* Herodot. iii. 133. farjacaOcu ovfcvos ra>v ova aiaxyvijv tan. 
(fxpovra. Another Greek physician at the court of Susa, about seventy 
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cure was successful, and Atossa was required to re- 
pay it by procuring his liberty : he knew that the 
favour would be refused, even to her, if directly 
solicited, but he taught her a stratagem for obtain- 
ing under false pretences the consent of Darius. 
She took an early opportunity (Herodotus tells us 1 , 
in bed) of reminding Darius that the Persians ex- 
pected from him some positive addition to the power 
and splendour of the empire ; and when Darius, in 
answer, acquainted her that he contemplated a 
speedy expedition against the Scythians, she en- 
treated him to postpone it and to turn his forces 
first against Greece — “ I have heard (she said) about 
the maidens of Sparta, Athens, Argos and Corinth, 
and I want to have some of them as slaves to serve 
me — (we may conceive the smile of triumph with 
which the sons of those who had conquered at 
Platsea and Salamis would hear this part of the 
history read by Herodotus) — you have near you 
the best person possible to give information about 
Greece — that Greek who cured your foot.” Darius 
was induced by this request to send some confiden- 
tial Persians into Greece to procure information, 
along with D6raok6d6s : he selected fifteen of them, 
ordered them to survey the coasts and cities of 
Greece, under guidance of D6mok£d6s, but with 
peremptory orders upon no account to let him 
escape or to return without him. He next sent 
for D6mok6d£s himself, explained to him what he 
wanted, and enjoined him imperatively to return 

years afterwards — Apollonid6s of K6s — in attendance on a Persian 
princess, did not impose upon himself the same restraint : his intrigue 
was divulged, and he was put to death miserably (Ktdsias, Persica, 
c. 42). 1 Herodot. iii. 134. 
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as soon as the business had been completed: he 
farther desired him to take away with him all the 
ample donations which he had already received, as 
presents to his father and brothers, promising that 
on his return fresh donations of equal value should 
make up the loss : lastly, he directed that a store- 
ship, “ filled with all manner of good things,” 
should accompany the voyage. D£mok6d£s under- 
took the mission with every appearance of sincerity : 
the better to play his part, he declined to take away 
what he already possessed at Susa — saying, that he 
should like to find his property and furniture again 
on coming hack, and that the store-ship alone, with 
its contents, would he sufficient both for the voyage 
and for all necessary presents. 

Accordingly he and the fifteen Persian envoys Atom tag- 
went down to Sidon in Phenicia, where two armed f)tri u «an 
triremes were equipped, with a large store-ship in ^^ t tion 
company ; and the voyage of survey into Greece £^£7^ 
was commenced. They visited and examined all with »ome 
the principal places in Greece — probably beginning aenttopro- 
with the Asiatic and insular Greeks, crossing to f^itTon 
Euboea, circumnavigating Attica and PeloponnesuB, for him- 
then passing to Korkyra and Italy. They surveyed 
the coasts and cities, taking memoranda 1 of every- 
thing worthy of note which they saw : this Periplus, 
if it had been preserved, would have been inesti- 
mable, as an account of the actual state of the Gre- 
cian world about 518 b.c. As soon as they arrived 
at Tarentum, D6mok£d6s — now within a short di- 
stance of his own home, Krotdn — found an opportu- 
nity of executing what be had meditated from the 

1 Herodot. iii. 136. irpovi<rx oirr€ * dt airrfjs ra napaBaXdaata t&rj- 
rjfTavTo Kai anrypd<f)otrro . 
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beginning. At bis request, Aristophilid6s the king 
of Tarentum seized the fifteen Persians and detained 
them as spies, at the same time taking the rudders 
from off their ships — while DSmok£d6s himself 
made his escape to Krotdn. As soon as he had 
arrived there, Aristophilidls released the Persians 
and suffered them to pursue their voyage: they 
went on to Krotdn, found DdmokSdds in the market- 
place, and laid hands upon him. But his fellow- 
citizens released him, not without opposition from 
some who were afraid of provoking the Great King, 
and in spite of remonstrances, energetic and mena- 
cing, from the Persians themselves: indeed the 
Krotoniates not only protected the restored exile, 
but even robbed the Persians of their store-ship. 
The latter, disabled from proceeding farther as well 
by this loss as by the secession of DSmokddds, com- 
menced their voyage homeward, but unfortunately 
suffered shipwreck near the Iapygian cape, and 
became slaves in that neighbourhood. A Tarentine 
exile, named Gillus, ransomed them and carried 
them up to Susa — a service for which Darius pro- 
mised him any recompense that he chose. Restora- 
tion to his native city was all that Gillus asked ; 
and that too, not by force, but by the mediation of 
the Asiatic Greeks of Knidus, who were on terms 
of intimate alliance with the Tarentines. This 
generous citizen — an honourable contrast to D6mo- 
kdd£s, who had not scrupled to impel the stream 
of Persian conquest against his country, in order to 
procure his own release — was unfortunately disap- 
pointed of his anticipated recompense : for though 
the Knidians, at the injunction of Darius, employed 
all their influence at Tarentum to procure a revoca- 
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tion of the sentence of exile, they were unable to 
succeed, and force was out of the question 1 . The 
last words addressed by D£mok£d£s at parting to 
his Persian companions, exhorted them to acquaint 
Darius that he (DfimokSdls) was about to marry 
the daughter of the Krotoniate Milo — one of the 
first men in Krotdn as well as the greatest wrestler 
of his time. The reputation of Milo was very great 
with Darius — probably from the talk of Ddmok6d6s 
himself: moreover gigantic muscular force could 
he appreciated by men who had no relish either for 
Homer or Solon. And thus did this clever and vain- 
glorious Greek, sending back his fifteen Persian 
companions to disgrace and perhaps to death, de- 
posit in their parting ears a braggart message cal- 
culated to create for himself a factitious name at 
Susa : he paid a large sum to Milo as the price of 
his daughter, for this very purpose 8 . 

Thus finishes the history of Dgmok£d£s, and of 
the “ first Persians (to use the phrase of Herodotus) 
who ever came over from Asia into Greece 8 .” It is 
a history well-deserving of attention, even looking 
only to the liveliness of the incidents, introducing 
us as they do into the full movement of the ancient 
world — incidents which I see no reason for doubt- 
ing, with a reasonable allowance for the dramatic 
amplification of the historian. Even at that early 
date, Greek medical intelligence stands out in a 
surpassing manner, and D£mok£d6s is the first of 
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1 Herodot. iii. 137, 138. 

1 Herodot. iii. 137. Kara drj tovto pot cnrevvcu dotted r6v ydftov roinrov 
TcXccrat \PVH xlTa pcyoXa ArjfWKTjdrjs, Ua <f>avj) np6s Aapciov cW xal iv rfj 
cosvtov ddxt/ior. 

* Herodot. iii. 138. 
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these many able Greek surgeons who were seized, 
carried up to Susa', and there detained for the Great 
King, his court, and harem. But his history sug- 
gests in another point of view far more serious re- 
flections. Like the Milesian Histiaeus (of whom I 
shall speak hereafter), he cared not what amount of 
risk he brought upon his country in order to procure 
his own escape from a splendid detention at Susa : 
and the influence which he originated and brought 
to bear was on the point of precipitating upon Greece 
the whole force of the Persian empire, at a time when 
Greece was in no condition to resist it. Had the 
first aggressive expedition of Darius, with his own 
personal command and fresh appetite for conquest, 
been directed against Greece instead of against 
Scythia (between 516-514 b.c.), Grecian indepen- 
dence would have perished almost infallibly. For 
Athens was then still governed by the Peisistratids ; 
what she was under them, we have had occasion to 
notice in a former chapter : she had then no courage 
for energetic self-defence, and probably Hippias him- 
self, far from offering resistance, would have found 
it advantageous to accept Persian dominion as a 
means of strengthening his own rule, like the Ionian 
despots: moreover Grecian habit of co-operation 

1 Xenophon, Memorab. iv. 2, 33. *A\Xow & rroaovs out (says 
Sokrat&s) di a (rcxptav dvapnacrrovs irpbs fiacrikca ytyovivai, kcl\ cVct 3ov- 
\rv€iv. 

We shall run little risk in conjecturing that among the intelligent and 
able men thus carried off, surgeons and physicians would be selected as 
the first and most essential. 

Apollfinidds of K6s (whose calamitous end has been alluded to in a 
previous note) was resident as surgeon or physician with Art&xerxls 
Longimanus (Ktesias, Persica, c. 30), and Polykritusof MendS, as well 
asKttaias himself, with Artaxeri&Mndmon (Plutarch, Aitaxerx6s,c.3)). 
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was then only just commencing. But fortunately, 
the Persian invader did not touch the shore of Greece 
until more than twenty years afterwards in 490 b.c. ; 
and during that precious interval, the Athenian 
character had undergone the memorable revolution 
which has been before described. Their energy and 
their organization had been alike improved, and 
their force of resistance had become decupled ; 
moreover their conduct had so provoked the Per- 
sian that resistance was then a matter of necessity 
with them, and submission on tolerable terms an 
impossibility. When we come to the grand Persian 
invasion of Greece, we 6hall see that Athens was 
the life and soul of all the opposition offered ; we 
shall see farther that with all the efforts of Athens, 
the success of the defence was more than once 
doubtful ; and would have been converted into a 
very different result, if Xerxes had listened to the 
best of his own counsellors. But had Darius — at 
the bead of the very same force which he con- 
ducted into Scythia, or even an inferior force — 
landed at Marathon in 514 b.c., instead of sending 
Datis in 490 b.c., he would have found no men 
like the victors of Marathon to meet him. As far 
as we can appreciate the probabilities, he would 
have met with little resistance except from the 
Spartans singly, who would have maintained their 
own very defensible territory against all his efforts, 
like the Mysians and Pisidians in Asia Minor, or 
like the Mainots of Laconia in later days ; but 
Hellas generally would have become a Persian 
satrapy. Fortunately, Darius, while bent on in- 
vading some country, had set his mind on the 
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attack of Scythia, alike perilous and unprofitable ; 
his personal ardour was wasted on those uncon- 
querable regions, where he narrowly escaped the 
disastrous fate of Gyrus — nor did he ever pay a 
second visit to the coasts of the ^Egean. Yet the 
amorous influences of Atossa, set at work by D6- 
mokfidfis, might well have been sufficiently power- 
ful to induce Darius to assail Greece instead of 
Scythia — a choice in favour of which all other re- 
commendations concurred ; and the history of free 
Greece would then probably have stopped at this 
point, without unrolling any of the glories which 
followed. So incalculably great has been the in- 
fluence of Grecian development, during the two 
centuries between 500-300 b.c., on the destinies of 
mankind, that we cannot pass without notice a 
contingency which threatened to arrest that deve- 
lopment in the bud ; indeed it may be remarked 
that the history of any nation, considered as a se- 
quence of causes and effects affording applicable 
knowledge, requires us to study not merely real 
events, but also imminent contingencies — events 
which were on the point of occurring, but yet did 
not occur. When we read the wailings of Atossa in 
the Persae of iEschylus, for the humiliation which 
her son Xerxes had just undergone in his flight 
from Greece 1 , we do not easily persuade ourselves 
to reverse the picture, and to conceive the same 
Atossa twenty years earlier, numbering as her slaves 
at Susa the noblest H£rakleid and Alkmse6nid 
maidens from Greece. Yet the picture would really 
have been thus reversed — the wish of Atossa would 

1 /Eschyl. Pers. 435-845, &c. 
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have been fulfilled and the wailings would have 
been heard from enslaved Greek maidens in Persia 
— if the mind of Darius had not happened to be 
pre-occupied with a project not less insane even than 
those of KambysSs against Ethiopia and the Libyan 
desert. Such at least is the moral of the story of 
D6mok6d£s. 

That insane expedition across the Danube into About 516- 
Scythia comes now to be recounted. It was un- 515 B ' c ' 
dertaken by Darius for the purpose of avenging the 
inroad and devastation of the Scythians in Media 
and Upper Asia, about a century before ; the lust 
of conquest imparted unusual force to this senti- 
ment of wounded dignity, which in the case of the DirjQj 
Scythians could hardly be connected with any expec- marches 
tation of plunder or profit. In spite of the dissua- Scytwl. 
ding admonition of his brother Artabanus 1 , Darius 

1 Herodot. iv. ] , 83. There is nothing to mark the precise year of the 
Scythian expedition ; but as the accession of Darius is hied to 521 b.c., 
and as the expedition is connected with the early part of his reign, we 
may conceive him to have entered upon it as soon as his hands were 
free ; that is, as soon as he had put down the revolted satraps and pro- 
vinces, Oroetis, the Medes, Babylonians, &c. Five years seems a rea- 
sonable time to allow for these necessities of the empire, which would 
bring the Scythian expedition to 516-515 b.c. There is reason for sup- 
posing it to have been before 514 b.c., for in that year Hipparchus was 
slain at Athens, and Hippias the surviving brother, looking out for se- 
curities and alliances abroad, gave his daughter in marriage to Acanti- 
dls son of Hippoklus despot of Lampsakus, “ perceiving that Hippoklus 
and his son had great influence with Darius ” (Thucyd. vi. 59). Now 
Hippoklus could not well have acquired this influence btfore the Scy- 
thian expedition ; for Darius came down then for the first time to the 
western sea; Hippoklus served upon that expedition (Herodot. iv. 138), 
and it was probably then that his favour was acquired, and farther con- 
firmed during the time that Darius stayed at Sardis after his return from 
Scythia. 

Professor Schultz (Beitrage zu genaueren Zeit-bestiramungen der 
Hellen. Geschicht. von der 63" bis zur 72° Olympiade, p. 168, in the 
Kieler Philolog. Studien) places the expedition in 513 b.c. ; but I think 
a year or two earlier is more probable. Larcher, Wesseling, and Bahr 
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summoned the whole force of his empire, army and 
navy, to the Thracian Bosphorus — a force not less 
than 700,000 horse and foot, and 600 ships, ac- 
cording to Herodotus. On these prodigious num- 
bers we can lay no stress ; but it appears that the 
names of all the various nations composing the 
host were inscribed on two pillars, erected by order 
of Darius on the European side of the Bosphorus, 
and afterwards seen by Herodotus himself in the 
city of Byzantium — the inscriptions were bilingual, 
in Assyrian characters as well as Greek. The Sa- 
mian architect Mandroklfis had been directed to 
throw a bridge of boats across the Bosphorus, 
about half-way between Byzantium and the mouth 
of the Euxine. So peremptory were the Persian 
kings that their orders for military service should 
be punctually obeyed, and 60 impatient were they 
of the idea of exemptions, that when a Persian 
father named CEobazus entreated that one of his 
three sons, all included in the conscription, might 
be left at home, Darius replied that all three of 
them should be left at home — an answer which the 
unsuspecting father heard with delight. They were 
indeed all left at home — for they were all put to 
death 1 . A proceeding similar to this is ascribed 
afterwards to Xerxes*; whether true or not as 
matters of fact, they illustrate the wrathful dis- 
pleasure with which the Persian kings were known 
to receive such petitions for exemption. 

(ad Herodot. iv. 145) place it in 508 b.c., which is later than the troth ; 
indeed Larcher himself places the reduction of Lemnos and Imbros by 
Otan£s in 51 1 b.c., though that event decidedly came after the Scythian 
expedition (Herodot. v. 27 ; Larcher, Table Chronologique, Trad. d*H£- 
rodot. t. vii. p. 633-635). 

1 Herodot. iv. 84. 1 Herodot. vii. 39. 
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The naval force of Darius seems to have con- hu naval 
sisted entirely of subject Greeks, Asiatic and insu- formed of 
lar ; for the Phenician fleet was not brought into 
the iEgean until the subsequent Ionic revolt. At Greeks - 
this time all or most of the Asiatic Greek cities 
were under despots, who leaned on the Persian go- 
vernment for support, and who appeared with their 
respective contingents to take part in the Scythian 
expedition*. Of Ionic Greeks were seen — Strattis, 
despot of Chios ; ASakgs son of Sylos6n, despot of 
Samos ; Laodamas, of Phdksa ; and Histiseus, of 
Miletus. From the iEolic towns, Aristagoras of 
Kymd ; from the Hellespontine Greeks, Daphnis 
of Abydus, Hippoklus of Larapsakus, H£rophantus 
of Parium, Metroddrus of Prokonnlsus, Aristagoras 
of Kyzikus, and MiltiadSs of the Thracian Cher- 
sonese — all these are mentioned, and there were 
probably more. This large fleet, assembled at the He directs 
Bosphorus, was sent forward into the Euxine to ^throws 
the mouth of the Danube — with orders to sail up 
the river two days’ journey, above the point where 
its channel begins to divide, and to throw a bridge 
of boats over it ; while Darius, having liberally re- 
compensed the architect Mandroklls, crossed the 
bridge over the Bosphorus, and began bis march 
through Thrace, receiving the submission of various 
Thracian tribes in his way, and subduing others — 
especially the Get® north of Mount H®mus, who 
were compelled to increase still farther the num- 
bers of his vast army*. On arriving at the Danube, 
he found the bridge finished and prepared for his 
passage by the Ionians : we may remark, here as 

1 Herodot. iv. 9 7. 137, 138. 2 Herodot. iv. 89-93. 
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on so many other occasions, that all operations re- 
quiring intelligence are performed for the Persians 
either by Greeks or by Phenicians — more usually 
by the former. He crossed this greatest of all 
earthly rivers 1 — for so the Danube was imagined to 
be in the fifth century b.c. — and directed his march 
into Scythia. 

As far as the point now attained, our narrative 
runs smoothly and intelligibly : we know that 
Darius marched his army into Scythia, and that he 
came back with ignominy and severe loss. But as 
to all which happened between his crossing and re- 
crossing the Danube, we find nothing approaching 
to authentic statement, nor even what we can set 
forth as the probable basis of truth on which exag- 
gerating fancy has been at work — all is inexplicable 
mystery. Ktdsias indeed says that Darius marched 
for fifteen days into the Scythian territory — that 
he then exchanged bows with the king of Scythia 
and discovered the Scythian bow to be the largest 
— and that being intimidated by such discovery, he 
fled back to the bridge by which he had crossed 
the Danube, and recrossed the river with the loss 
of one-tenth part of his army *, being compelled to 

1 Herodot. iv. 48-50. 0 larpos — peyioros nordfuop irdvrm p r»v ^futs 

fee. 

1 Kt&sias, Persica, c. 17. Justin (ii. 5 — compare also xxxviii. 7) 
seems to follow the narrative of Ktlsias. 

jEschylus (Perstt, 864), who presents the deceased Darius as a glo- 
rious contrast with the living Xerx6s, talks of the splendid conquests 
which he made by means of others — *' without crossing the Halys 
himself, nor leaving his home.*' We are led to suppose, by the lan- 
guage which iEschylus puts into the mouth of the Eid61on of Darius 
(v. 720-745), that he had forgotten the bridge thrown across the Bos- 
phorus by order of Darius ; for the latter is made to condemn severely 
the impious insolence of Xerxds in bridging over the Hellespont. 
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break dowD the bridge before all had passed. The 
length of march is here the only thing distinctly 
stated ; about the direction nothing is said : but 
the narrative of Kt£sias, defective as it is, is much 
less perplexing than that of Herodotus, who con- 
ducts the immense host of Darius as it were 
through fairy-land — heedless of distance, large in- 
tervening rivers, want of all cultivation or supplies, 
destruction of the country, (in so far as it could be 
destroyed) by the retreating Scythians, &c. He 
tells us that the Persian army consisted chiefly of 
foot — that there were no roads nor agriculture ; yet 
his narrative carries it over about twelve degrees of 
longitude from the Danube to the country east of the 
Tanais, across the rivers Tyras (Dniester), Hypanis 
(Bog), BorysthenGs (Dnieper), Hypakyris, Gerrhos, 
and Tanais 1 . How. these rivers could have been He marches 
passed in the face of enemies by so vast a host, we — native 
are left to conjecture, since it was not winter-time im . 
to convert them into ice : nor does the historian 
even allude to them as having been crossed either *«i*>gibie, 
in the advance or in the retreat. What is not •» history, 
less remarkable, is, that in respect to the Greek 
settlement of Olbia or Borysthenfis, and the agri- 

1 Herod ot. iv. 136 . &rt di rov TLtpo-ucov ttoXXov iovros 7r«fo0 orparov, 
kq\ t&s Sdovs ovk imorapevov, &<rrt ov Ttrprjpivcnv r&v 6dS>v, rov di 
2 kv3ikov, ImrSrfoi), teal ra <rvvropa rrjt 6Sov rrrurrapivov, &c. Compare 
c. 128. 

The number and size of the rivers are mentioned by Herodotus as 
the principal wonder of Scythia, c. 82 — Oavpavia di i ) bpi) aM) ovk 
fyei, fj on rrorapovs rt 7roXX<p peytorovt ko\ api$pi>v nXflcrravs, &c. 

He ranks the Borysthen6s as the largest of all rivers except the Nile 
and the Danube (c. 53) . The Hypanis also (Bog) is norapos iv 6\tyouri 
piyas (c. 52). 

But he appears to forget the existence of these rivers when he is 
describing the Persian march. 

2 A 2 
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cultural Scythians and Mix-hellenes between the 
Hypanis and the Borysthen6s, across whose country 
it would seem that this march of Darius must have 
carried him — Herodotus does not say anything ; 
though we should have expected that he would 
have had better means of informing himself about 
this part of the march than about any other, and 
though the Persians could hardly have failed to 
plunder or put in requisition this, the only produc- 
tive portion of Scythia. 

The narrative of Herodotus in regard to the Per- 
sian march north of the Ister seems indeed destitute 
of all the conditions of reality : it is rather an ima- 
ginative description, illustrating the desperate and 
impracticable character of Scythian warfare, and 
grouping in the same picture, according to that 
large sweep of the imagination which is admissible 
in epical treatment, the Scythians with all their 
barbarous neighbours from the Carpathian moun- 
tains to the river Wolga. The Agathyrsi, the 
Neuri, the Androphagi, the Melanchlseni, the Bu- 
dini, the Geldni, the Sarmatians, and the Tauri — 
all of them bordering on that vast quadrangular 
area of 4000 stadia for each side, called Scythia, 
as Herodotus conceives it 1 — are brought into de- 
liberation and action in consequence of the Persian 
approach. And Herodotus takes that opportunity 
of communicating valuable particulars respecting 
the habits and manners of each. The kings of 
these nations discuss whether Darius is justified in 
his invasion, and whether it be prudent in them to 
aid the Scythians : the latter question is decided in 


1 Herodot. iv. 101. 
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the affirmative by the Sarmatians, the Budini, and 
the Gel6ni, all eastward of the Tanais 1 — in the ne- 
gative by the rest. The Scythians, removing their 
waggons with their wives and children out of the 
way northward, retreat and draw Darius after them 
from the Danube all across Scythia and Sarmatia 
to the north-eastern extremity of the territory of 
the Budini 2 , several days’ journey eastward of the 
Tanais : moreover they destroy the wells and ruin 
the herbage as much as they can, so that during 
all this long march (says Herodotus) the Persians 
“ found nothing to damage, inasmuch as the coun- 
try was barren ; ” it is therefore not easy to see 
what they could find to live upon. It is in the ter- 
ritory of the Budini at this easternmost terminus 
on the borders of the desert, that the Persians per- 
form the only positive acts which are ascribed to 
them throughout the whole expedition : they burn 
the wooden wall before occupied, but now deserted, 
by the Gel6ni, and they build, or begin to build, 
eight large fortresses near the river Oarus. For 
what purpose these fortresses could have been in- 
tended, Herodotus gives no intimation ; but he 
says that the unfinished work was yet to be seen 
even in his day 8 . 

1 Herodot. to. 118, 119. 3 Herodot. iv. 120-122, 

* Herodot. iv. 123. 0 O<rop /uv xpdvov oi Utpam rfiaav but tt}s 
2tcv6ucrjs xai Trjs 2avpoparibos x^ > PV s » °l *tx ov vivcaBcu., drt rrjs 

X&ffls iov<rtp x* P<rW hrii bi re « rtyr top BovbcvwP x^PW *<r*P<&ov, 
&c. See RenneR, Geograph. System of Herodotus, p. 114, about the 
Oarus. 

The erections, whatever they were, whieh were supposed to mark the 
extreme point of the march of Darius, may be compared to those evi- 
dences of the extreme advance of Dionysus, which the Macedonian 
army saw on the north of the Jaxart6s— " Liberi patris terminos.” 
Quintus Curtius, vii. 9, 15. (vii. 37, 16, Zumpt.) 
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Having thus been carried all across Scythia and 
the other territories above-mentioned in a north- 
easterly direction, Darius and his army are next 
marched back a prodigious distance in a north- 
westerly direction, through the territories of the 
Melanchlseni, the Androphagi, and the Neuri, all 
of whom flee affrighted into the northern desert, 
having been thus compelled against their will to 
share in the consequences of the war. The Aga- 
thyrsi peremptorily require the Scythians to abs- 
tain from drawing the Persians into their terri- 
tory, on pain of being themselves treated as ene- 
mies 1 : the Scythians in consequence respect the 
boundaries of the Agathyrsi, and direct their retreat 
in such a manner as to draw the Persians again 
southward into Scythia. During all this long 
march backwards and forwards, there are partial 
skirmishes and combats of horse, but the Scythians 
steadily refuse any general engagement ; and though 
Darius challenges them formally by means of a 
herald, with taunts of cowardice, the Scythian king 
Idanthyrsus not only refuses battle, but explains 
and defends his policy, and defies the Persian to 
come and destroy the tombs of their fathers — it will 
then (he adds) be seen whether the Scythians are 
cowards or not 8 . The difficulties of Darius have 
by this time become serious, when Idanthyrsus 
sends to him the menacing presents of a bird, a 
mouse, a frog, and five arrows : the Persians are 


1 Herodot. iv. 125. Hekataeus ranks the Melanchlaeni as a Scythian 
l&vos (Hekat. Fragment. 154, ed. Klausen) : he also mentions several 
other subdivisions of Scythians, who cannot be farther authenticated 
(Fragm. 155-160). 

1 Herodot. iv. 126, 127. 
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obliged to commence a rapid retreat towards the 
Danube, leaving, in order to check and slacken the 
Scythian pursuit, the least effective and the sick part 
of their .army encamped, together with the asses 
which had been brought with them — animals un- 
known to the Scythians, and causing great alarm by 
their braying \ However, notwithstanding some 
delay thus caused, as well as the anxious haste of 
Darius to reach the Danube, the Scythians, far 
more rapid in their movements, arrive at the river 
before him, and open a negotiation with the Ionians 
left in guard of the bridge, urging them to break it 
down and leave the Persian king to his fate — in- 
evitable destruction with his whole army 2 . 

Here we re-enter the world of reality, at the north 
bank of the Danube, the place where we before 
quitted it. All that is reported to have passed 
in the interval, if tried by the tests of historical 
matter of fact, can be received as nothing better 
than a perplexing dream: it only acquires value 
when we consider it as an illustrative fiction, in- 
cluding, doubtless, some unknown matter of fact, 
but framed chiefly to exhibit in action those un- 
attackable Nomads who formed the north-eastern 
barbarous world of a Greek, and with whose man- 
ners Herodotus was profoundly struck. “ The Scy- 
thians 3 (says he), in regard to one of the greatest 

1 Herodot. iv. 128-132. The bird, the mouse, the frog, and the 
arrows, are explained to mean : Unless you take to the air like a bir<J, 
to the earth like a mouse, or to the water like a frog, you will become 
the victim of the Scythian arrows. 

* Herodot. iv. 133. 

1 Herodot. iv. 46. Tcp & Sic vducy ycVcI cv fuv xh fUyiorov ritv dv- 
0p&mj wprjypdTwv trtxfxoTara ndvrcav *(ruprjrcu, tcov fjptis Ibptv' ra 
fAtvroi dXXa ovk Aya/tat. T6 d< pcyurroy ovroo trrf> i dvr vpqrat, &<rr€ ano- 
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of human matters, have struck out a plan cleverer 
than any that I know. In other respects I do not 
admire them ; but they have contrived this great 
object, that no invader of their country shall ever 
escape out of it, or shall ever be able to find out 
and overtake them, unless they themselves choose ; 
for when men have neither walls nor established 
cities, but are all house-carriers and horse-bowmen 
— living, not from the plough, but from cattle, and 
having their dwellings on waggons — how can they 
be otherwise than unattackable and impracticable 
to meddle with ?” The protracted and unavailing 
chase ascribed to Darius — who can neither overtake 
his game nor use his arms, and who hardly even 
escapes in safety — embodies in detail this formidable 
attribute of the Scythian Nomads. That Darius 
actually marched into the country, there can be 
no doubt : nothing else is certain, except his igno- 
minious retreat out of it to the Danube ; for of the 
many different guesses 1 , by which critics have at- 

<f)vy*€iv re prj&iva *ir*\Q6vra in\ axfxas, firj f$ov\ofuvovs re i^rvptOrjvai, 
KCLTaka&ciP ptf ol6v re tlvai. Total yhp prjTf tUrrea fiqr* ret^ca jj an- 
a-fuva, aXXa (fycpcoucoi i6vrts v cunts, ?a>cri iVirora^orcu, fur rts fifj air 
ap6rov, aXX* dno kttjv ta>v, ol Krjpara be cnj>i jj eiri fevyewv, tceor ovk 
ttrjfrav otiroi 3fxax ° * rc Kai irpoafiioyctv ; 

vprprai di a<f>t ravra, rfj? re yrjs tovtnjs emrrjdfijs, teal raw icordpm* 
covtcov a<f>i avp.fxd\o)U, &c. 

Compare this with the oration of the Scythian envoys to Alexander 
the Great, as it stands in Quintus Curtius, vii. 8, 22 (vii. 35, 22, Zumpt). 

1 The statement of Strabo (vii. p. 305), which restricts the march of 
Darius to the country between the Danube and the Tyras (Dniester), 
is justly pronounced by Niebuhr (Kleine Schriften, p. 372) to be a mere 
supposition suggested by the probabilities of the case, because it could 
not be understood how his large array should cross even the Dniester : 
it is not to be treated as an affirmation resting upon any authority. “ As 
Herodotus tells us what is impossible (adds Niebuhr), we know nothing 
at all historically respecting the expedition." 

So again the conjecture of Palmerius (Exercitationes ad Auctores 
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tempted to cut down the gigantic sketch of Hero- 
dotus into a march with definite limits and direc- 
tion, not one rests upon any positive grounds. We 
can trace the pervading idea in the mind of the 
historian, but cannot find out what were his sub- 
stantive data. 

The adventures which took place at the passage 
of that river, both on the out-march and the home- 
march, wherein the Ionians are concerned, are far 
more within the limits of history : here Herodotus 
possessed better means of information, and had 
less of a dominant idea to illustrate. That which 
passed between Darius and the Ionians on his first 
crossing is very curious : I have reserved it until 
the present moment, because it is particularly con- 
nected with the incidents which happened on his 
return. 

On reaching the Danube from Thrace, he found 
the bridge of boats ready, and when the whole 
army had passed over, he ordered the Ionians to 
break it down, as well as to follow him in his land- 
march into Scythia 1 , the ships being left with 

Graecos, p. 21) carries on the march somewhat farther than the Dnie- 
ster— to the Hypanis, or perhaps to the Borysthenfts. Rennet], Klaproth, 
and Reichard, are not afraid to extend the march on to the Wolga. 
Dr. Thirl wall stops within the Tanais, admitting however that no cor- 
rect historical account can be given of it. Eichwald supposes a long 
march up the Dniester into Volhynia and Lithuania. 

Compare Ukert, Skythien, p. 26 ; Dahlmann, Historische Forschun- 
gen, ii. p. 159—164 ; Schaffarik, Slavische Alterthiimer, i. 10, 3. i. 13, 
4-5 ; and Mr. Kenrick, Remarks on the Life and Writings of Hero- 
dotus, prefixed to his Notes on the Second Book of Herodotus, p. xxi. 
The latter is among those who cannot swim the Dniester : he says — 
“ Probably the Dniester (Tyras) was the real limit of the expedition, 
and Bessarabia, Moldavia, and the Bukovina, the scene of it.'* 

1 Herodot. iv. 97. Aaprfoe iicfkewr* Tovt*lt*pas rrfp o-xdUrjr \voxzrrat 
tircaBcu kot ifneipop imrry, tat t6p (k rmv ww arrparfo. 
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nothing but the rowers and seamen essential to 
navigate them homeward. His order was on the 
point of being executed, when, fortunately for him, 
the Mitylenaean general K6Ss ventured to call in 
question the prudence of it, having first asked 
whether it was the pleasure of the Persian king to 
listen to advice. He urged that the march on which 
they were proceeding might prove perilous, and 
retreat possibly unavoidable; because the Scythians, 
though certain to be defeated if brought to action, 
might perhaps not suffer themselves to be ap- 
proached or even discovered. As a precaution 
against all contingences, it was prudent to leave 
the bridge standing and watched by those who had 
constructed it. Far from being offended at the 
advice, Darius felt grateful for it, and desired that 
K66s would ask him after his return for a suitable 
reward — which we shall hereafter find granted. He 
then altered his resolution, took a cord, and tied 
sixty knots in it. “Take this cord (said he to 
the Ionians) : untie one of the knots in it each day 
after my advance from the Danube into Scythia. 
Remain here and guard the bridge until you shall 
have untied all the knots ; but if by that time I 
shall not have returned, then depart and sail 
home'.” With such orders he began his march 
into the interior. This anecdote is interesting, not 
only as it discloses the simple expedients for nume- 
ration and counting of time then practised, but also 
as it illustrates the geographical ideas prevalent: 

1 Herodot. iv. 98. ty rovro> r<j) \p6vy prj iraptta, aX\a dicXdtKrt 
Vjili' ai fjfUptu twv dfifxdroiv, aworrXttri ts ryu iiprrtprjv avrcw p*XP* 
TOtrrov t inti rt qvto) <f)v\d<r<rtT€ rt)v (rx*dtrjv. 
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Darius did not intend to come back over the Da- 
nube, but to march round the Maeotis, and to re- 
turn into Persia on the eastern side of the Euxine. 
No other explanation can be given of his orders. 
At first, confident of success, he orders the bridge 
to be destroyed forthwith: he will beat the Scy- 
thians, march through their country, and re-enter 
Media from the eastern side of the Euxine : when 
he is reminded that possibly he may not be able to 
find the Scythians, and may be obliged to retreat, 
he still continues persuaded that this must happen 
within sixty days, if it happens at all; and that 
should he remain absent more than sixty days, such 
delay will be a convincing proof that he will take 
the other road of return instead of repassing the 
Danube. The reader who looks at a map of the 
Euxine and its surrounding territories may be 
startled at so extravagant a conception; but he 
should recollect that there was no map of the same 
or nearly the same accuracy before Herodotus, 
much less before the contemporaries of Darius. 
The idea of entering Media by the north from Scy- 
thia and Sarmatia over the Caucasus, is familiar to 
Herodotus in his sketch of the early marches of the 
Scythians and Cimmerians : moreover, he tells us 
that after the expedition of Darius, there came some 
Scythian envoys to Sparta, proposing an offensive 
alliance against Persia, and offering on their part 
to march across the Phasis into Media from the 
north 1 , while the Spartans were invited to land on 

1 Herodot. vi. 84. Compare his account of the marches of the Cim- 
merians and of the Scythians into Asia Minor and Media respectively 
'Herodot. i. 103, 104, iv. 12). 
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the shores of Asia Minor, and advance across the 
country to meet them from the west. When we 
recollect that the Macedonians and their leader, 
Alexander the Great, having arrived at the river 
Jaxartds, on the north of Sogdiana and on the east 
of the Sea of Aral, supposed that they had reached 
the Tanais and called the river by that name 1 * * — we 
shall not be astonished at the erroneous estimation 
of distance implied in the plan conceived by Darius. 
Ttaionuns The Ionians had already remained in guard of the 
guard of bridge beyond the sixty days commanded, without 
th«ir b ^ e ’ hearing anything of the Persian army, when they 
Dariu>’« en were surprised by the appearance, not of that army, 
but of a body of Scythians, who acquainted them 
that Darius was in full retreat and in the greatest 
distress, and that his safety with the whole army 
depended upon that bridge. They endeavoured to 
prevail upon the Ionians, since the sixty days in- 
cluded in their order to remain had now elapsed, 
to break the bridge and retire ; assuring them that 
if this were done, the destruction of the Persians 
was inevitable — of course the Ionians themselves 
would then be free. At first the latter were favour- 
ably disposed towards the proposition, which was 
warmly espoused by the Athenian Miltiadls, despot 
or governor of the Thracian Chersonese 8 : had he 
prevailed, the victor of Marathon (for such we shall 
hereafter find him) would have thus inflicted a much 
more vital blow on Persia than even that celebrated 
action, and would have brought upon Darius the 

1 Arrian, Exp. Al. iii. 6, 15 ; Plutarch, Alex and. c. 45 ; Quint. Curt, 

rii. 7, 4. vii. 8, 30 (vii. 29, 5. vii. 36, 7, Zumpt). 

* Herodot. iv. 133. 136, 137. 
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disastrous fate of his predecessor Cyrus. But the 
Ionian princes, though leaning at first towards his 
suggestion, were speedily converted by the repre- 
sentations of Histiaeus of Miletus, who reminded 
them that the maintenance of his own ascendency 
over the Milesians, and that of each despot in his 
respective city, was assured by means of Persian 
support alone — the feeling of the population being 
everywhere against them: consequently, the ruin 
of Darius would be their ruin also. This argument 
proved conclusive: it was resolved to stay and 
maintain the bridge, but to pretend compliance 
with the Scythians, and prevail upon them to de- 
part, by affecting to destroy it. The northern por- 
tion of the bridge was accordingly destroyed, for 
the length of a bow-shot, and the Scythians de- 
parted, under the persuasion that they had suc- 
ceeded in depriving their enemies of the means of 
crossing the river 1 . It appears that they missed 
the track of the retreating host, which was thus 
enabled, after the severest privation and suffering, 
to reach the Danube in safety. Arriving during 
the darkness of the night, Darius was at first terri- 
fied to find the bridge no longer joining the northern 
bank : an Egyptian herald, of stentorian powers of 
voice, was ordered to call as loudly as possible the 
name of Histiaeus the Milesian. Answer being 
speedily made, the bridge was re-established, and 
the Persian army passed over before the Scythians 
returned to the spot*. 

There can be no doubt that the Ionians here lost 
an opportunity eminently favourable, such as never 

1 Herodot. iv. 137-139. * Herodot. iv. 140, 141. 
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again returned, for emancipating themselves from 
the Persian dominion. Their despots, by whom 
the determination was made, especially the Mile- 
sian Histiaeus, were not induced to preserve the 
bridge by any honourable reluctance to betray the 
trust reposed in them, but simply by selfish regard 
to the maintenance of their own unpopular domi- 
nion : and we may remark that the real character 
of this impelling motive, as well as the deliberation 
accompanying it, may be assumed as resting upon 
very good evidence, since we are now arrived within 
the personal knowledge of the Milesian historian He- 
katseus, who took an active part in the Ionic revolt 
a few years afterwards, and who may perhaps have 
been personally engaged in this expedition. He will 
be found reviewing with prudence and sobriety the 
chances of that unfortunate revolt, and distrusting 
its success from the beginning ; while Histiaeus of 
MilStus will appear on the same occasion as the 
fomenter of it, in order to procure his release from 
an honourable detention at Susa near the person of 
Darius. The selfishness of this despot, having de- 
prived his countrymen of that real and favourable 
chance of emancipation which the destruction of 
the bridge would have opened to them, threw them 
into revolt a few years afterwards against the entire 
and unembarrassed force of the Persian king and 
empire. 

Extricated from the perils of Scythian warfare, 
Darius marched southward from the Danube 
through Thrace to the Hellespont, where he crossed 
from Sestus into Asia. He left however a con- 
siderable army in Europe, under the command of 
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Megabazus, to accomplish the conquest of Thrace. 
Perinthus on the Propontis made a brave resist- 
ance 1 * , hut was at length subdued, and it appears 
that all the Thracian tribes, and all the Grecian 
colonies, between the Hellespont and the Strymon, 
were forced to submit, giving earth and water, and 
becoming subject to tribute*. Near the Lower Stry- 
mon was the Edonian town of Myrkinus, which 
Darius ordered to be made over to Histieeus of Mi- 
letus ; for both this Milesian, and K6£s of MitylSnd, 
had been desired by the Persian king to name 
their own reward for their fidelity to him on the 
passage over the Danube 3 . K66s requested that he 
might be constituted despot of Mitylfinfi, which was 
accomplished by Persian authority ; but Histiaeus 
solicited that the territory near Myrkinus might be 
given to him for the foundation of a colony. As 
soon as the Persian conquests extended thus far, 
the site in question was presented to Histiaeus, who 
entered actively upon his new scheme. We shall 
find the territory near Myrkinus eminent hereafter 
as the site of Amphipolis ; it offered great tempta- 
tion to settlers, as fertile, well-wooded, convenient 
for maritime commerce, and near to auriferous and 
argentiferous mountains 4 . It seems however that 
the Persian dominion in Thrace was disturbed by 
an invasion of the Scythians, who, in revenge for 
the aggression of Darius, overran the country as 
far as the Thracian Chersonese, and are even said 
to have sent envoys to Sparta, proposing a simul- 
taneous invasion of Persia from different sides by 

1 Herodot. iv. 143, 144, v. 1, 2. * Herodot. v. 2. 

• Herodot. v. 11. 4 Herodot. v. 23. 
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Spartans and Scythians. The Athenian Miltiadds, 
who was despot or governor of the Chersonese, was 
forced to quit it for some time, and Herodotus 
ascribes his retirement to the incursion of these 
Nomads. But we may be permitted to suspect that 
the historian has misconceived the real cause of 
such retirement : Miltiad£s could not remain in the 
Chersonese after he had incurred the deadly enmity 
of Darius by exhorting the Ionians to destroy the 
bridge over the Danube 1 . 

1 Herodot. vi. 40-84. That Miltiad6s coaid have remained in the 
Chersonese undisturbed, during the interval between the Scythian ex- 
pedition of Darius and the Ionic revolt (when the Persians were com- 
plete masters of those regions, and when Otan6s was punishing other 
towns in the neighbourhood for evasion of service under Darius) after 
he had declared so pointedly against the Persians on a matter of life 
and death to the king and army — appears to me, as it does to Dr. 
Thirl wall (History of Gr. vol. ii. App. ii. p. 486, ch. xiv. p. 226-249), 
eminently improbable. So forcibly does Dr. Thirlwall feel the difficulty, 
that he suspects the reported conduct and exhortations of Miltiad&s at 
the bridge over the Danube to have been a falsehood, fabricated by 
Miltiadfo himself twenty years afterwards, for the purpose of acquiring 
popularity at Athens during the time immediately preceding the battle 
of Marathon. 

I cannot think this hypothesis admissible. It directly contradicts 
Herodotus on a matter of fact very conspicuous, and upon which good 
mean 8 of information seem to have been within his reach. I have 
already observed that the historian Hekataeus must have possessed per- 
sonal knowledge of all the relations between the Ionians and Darius, 
and that he very probably may have been even present at the bridge : 
all the information given by Hekataeus upon these points would be 
open to the inquiries of Herodotus. The unbounded gratitude of 
Darius towards Histiaeus shows that some one or more of the Ionic 
despots present at the bridge must have powerfully enforced the expe- 
diency of breaking it down : that the name of the despot who stood 
forward as prime mover of this resolution should have been forgotten 
and not mentioned at the time, is highly improbable ; yet such must 
have been the case if a fabrication by Miltiad&s twenty years afterwards 
could successfully fill up the blank with his own name. The two most 
prominent matters talked of, after the retreat of Darius, in reference to 
the bridge, would probably be the name of the leader who urged its 
destruction, and the name of Histiaeus who preserved it ; indeed the 
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Nor did the conquests of Megabazus stop at the 
western bank of the Strymon. He carried his arms 

mere fact of the mischievous influence exercised by the latter afterwards 
would be pretty sure to keep these points of the case in full view. 

There are means of escaping from the difficulty of the case, I think, 
without contradicting Herodotus on any matter of fact important and 
conspicuous, or indeed on any matter of fact whatever. We see by vi. 
40, that Miltiad£s did quit the Chersonese between the close of the 
Scythian expedition of Darius and the Ionic revolt ; Herodotus indeed 
tells us that he quitted it in consequence of an incursion of the Scy- 
thians : but without denying the fact of such an incursion, we may well 
suppose the historian to have been mistaken in assigning it as the 
cause of the flight of Miltiad&s. The latter was prevented from living 
in the Chersonese continuously, during the interval between the Per- 
sian invasion of Scythia and the Ionic revolt, by fear of Persian en - 
mity : it is not necessary for us to believe that he was never there at 
all, but his residence there must have been interrupted and insecure. 
The chronological data in Herodot. vi. 40 are exceedingly obscure and 
perplexing; but it seems to me that the supposition which I suggest 
introduces a plausible coherence into the series of historical facts, with 
the slightest possible contradiction to our capital witness. 

The only achievement of Miltiadls, between the affair on the Danube 
and his return to Athens shortly before the battle of Marathon, is the 
conquest of Lemnos ; and that must have taken place evidently while 
the Persians were occupied by the Ionic revolt (between 502-494 b.c.). 
There is nothing in his recorded deeds inconsistent with the belief, 
therefore, that between 515-502 b.c. he may not have resided in the 
Chersonese at all, or at least not for very long together : and the state- 
ment of Cornelius Nepos, that he quitted it immediately after the re- 
turn from Scythia, from fear of the Persians, may be substantially true. 
Dr. Thirlwall observes (p. 487) — "As little would it appear that when 
the Scythians invaded the Chersonese, Miltiad&s was conscious of ha- 
ving endeavoured to render them an important service. He flies before 
them, though he had been so secure while the Persian arms were in 
his neighbourhood/' He has here put his finger on what I believe to 
be the error of Herodotus — the supposition that Miltiad6s fled from the 
Chersonese to avoid the Scythians, whereas he really left it to avoid 
the Persians. 

The story of Strabo (xiii. p. 591), that Darius caused the Greek cities 
on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont to be burnt down, in order to 
hinder them from affording means of transport to the Scythians into 
Asia, seems to me highly improbable. These towns appear in their 
ordinary condition, Abydus among them, at the time of the Ionic revolt 
a few years afterwards (Herodot. v. 117)* 

VOL. IV. 2 B 
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across that river, conquering the Paeonians, and 
reducing the Macedonians under Amyntas to tri- 
bute. A considerable number of the Paeonians were 
transported across into Asia, by express order of 
Darius ; whose fancy had been struck by seeing at 
Sardis a beautiful Paeonian woman carrying a vessel 
on her head, leading a horse to water, and spinning 
flax, all at the same time. This woman had been 
brought over (we are told) by her two brothers Pi- 
grds and Mantyds for the express purpose of ar- 
resting the attention of the Great King : they hoped 
by this means to be constituted despots of their 
countrymen, and we may presume that their scheme 
succeeded, for such part of the Paeonians as Mega- 
bazus could subdue were conveyed across to Asia 
and planted in some villages in Phrygia. Such 
violent transportations of inhabitants were in the 
genius of the Persian government 1 . 

From the Paeonian lake Prasias, seven eminent 
Persians were sent as envoys into Macedonia, to 
whom Amyntas readily gave the required token of 
submission, inviting them to a splendid banquet. 
When exhilarated with wine, they demanded to 
see the women of the regal family, who, being ac- 
cordingly introduced, were rudely dealt with by the 
strangers : at length the son of Amyntas, Alexan- 
der, resented the insult, and exacted for it a signal 
vengeance. Dismissing the women under pretence 
that they should return after a bath, he brought 

1 Herodot. v. 13-16. Nikolaus Damask&ius (Fr&gm. p. 36, ed. 
Orell.) tells a similar story about the means by which a My si an woman 
attracted the notice of the Lydian king Alyatt^s. Such repetition of a 
striking story, in reference to different people and times, has many 
parallels in ancient history. 
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back in their place youths in female attire, armed 
with daggers : the Persians, proceeding to repeat 
their caresses, were all put to death. Their retinue 
and the splendid carriages and equipment which 
they had brought with them disappeared at the 
same time, without any tidings reaching the Per- 
sian army. And when BubarSs, another eminent 
Persian, was sent into Macedonia to institute re- 
searches, Alexander contrived to hush up the pro- 
ceeding by large bribes, and by giving him his sis- 
ter Gygaea in marriage 1 2 . 

Meanwhile Megabazus crossed over into Asia, 
carrying with him the Paeonians from the river 
Strymon. Having been in those regions, he had 
become alarmed at the progress of Histiseus with 
his new city of Myrkinus, and communicated his 
apprehensions to Darius ; who was prevailed upon 
to send for Histiseus, retaining him about his per- 
son, and carrying him to Susa as counsellor and 
friend, with every mark of honour, but with the 
secret intention of never letting him revisit Asia 
Minor. The fears of the Persian general were pro- 
bably not unreasonable ; but this detention of Hi- 
stiseus at Susa became in the sequel an important 
event*. 

On departing for his capital, Darius nominated 
his brother Artaphernls satrap of Sardis, and Otanes 
general of the forces on the coast in place of Mega- 
bazus. The new general dealt very severely with 
various towns near the Propontis, on the ground 
that they had evaded their duty in the late Scythian 
expedition, and had even harassed the army of 

1 Herodot. v. 20, 21. * Herodot. v. 23, 24. 
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Darius in its retreat. He took Byzantium and 
Chalk6don, as well as Antandrus in theTroad, and 
Lampdnium ; and with the aid of a fleet from Les- 
bos, he achieved a new conquest — the islauds of 
Lemnos and Imbros, at that time occupied by a 
Pelasgic population, seemingly without any Greek 
inhabitants at all. These Pelasgi were of cruel and 
piratical character, if we may judge by the tenor of 
the legends respecting them ; Lemnian misdeeds 
being cited as a proverbial expression for atrocities' 
— distinguished also for ancient worship of He- 
phaestus, together with mystic rites iD honour of 
the Kabeiri, and even human sacrifices to their 
Great Goddess. In their two cities — Hephaestias on 
the east of the island and Myrina on the west — 
they held out bravely against Otanfis, and did not 
submit until they had undergone long and severe 
hardship. LykarStus, brother of that Maeandrius 
whom we have already noticed as despot of Saunos, 
was named governor of Lemnos ; but he soon after 
died 3 . It is probable that the Pelasgic population 

1 Herodot. vi. 138. Abschyl. Cho6phor. 632 ; Stephan. By z. ▼. 
A rjfivos. 

The mystic rites in honour of the Kabeiri at Lemnos and Imbros are 
particulariy noticed by PherekydGs (ap. Strabo, x. p. 472) : compare 
Photius, v. Kafiftpoi, and the remarkable description of the periodical 
Lemnian solemnity in Philostratus (Heroi. p. 740). 

The volcanic mountain Mosychlus, in the north-eastern portion of 
the island, was still burning in the fourth century b.c. (Antimach. 
Fragment. xviiL p. 103, Diintzer Epicc. Graec. Fragm.) 

Welcker’s Dissertation (Die iEschylische Trilogie, p. 248 seqq.) en- 
larges much upon the Lemnian and Samothracian worship. 

* Herodot. v. 26, 27. The twenty- seventh chapter is extremely per- 
plexing. As the text reads at present, we ought to make Lykar&tus the 
subject of certain predications which yet seem properly referable to 
Otands. We must consider the words from O l p*p dr) Arjfuuoi — down 
to rfXcvra — as parenthetical, which is awkward ; but it seems the least 
difficulty in the case, and the commentators are driven to adopt it. 
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of the islands was greatly enfeebled during this 
struggle, and we even hear that their king Hermon 
voluntarily emigrated from fear of Darius*. 

Lemnos and Imbros thus became Persian pos- 
sessions, held by a subordinate prince as tributary. 
A few years afterwards their lot was again changed 
— they passed into the hands of Athens, the Pelas- 
gic inhabitants were expelled, and fresh Athenian 
settlers introduced. They were conquered by Mil- 
tiadds from the Thracian Chersonese ; from Elaeus 
at the south of that peninsula to Lemnos being 
within less than one day’6 sail with a north wind. 
The Hephsestieans abandoned their city and evacu- 
ated the island with little resistance ; but the in- 
habitants of Myrina stood a siege 9 , and were not 
expelled without difficulty: both of them found 
abodes in Thrace, on and near the peninsula of 
Mount Athos. Both these islands, together with 
that of Skyros (which was not taken until after 
the invasion of Xerx4s) , remained connected with 
Athens in a manner peculiarly intimate: at the 
peace of Antalkidas (387 b.c.) — which guaranteed 
universal autonomy to every Grecian city, great 
and small — they were specially reserved, and con- 
sidered as united with Athens 3 : the property in 
their soil was held by men who, without losing 
their Athenian citizenship, became Lemnian Kle- 
ruchs, and as such were classified apart among the 
military force of the state ; while absence in Lemnos 

1 Zenob. Proverb, iii. 85. 

* Herodot. vi. 140. Charax ap. Stephan. By*, v. 'H <fxu<rria. 

* Xenophon, Hellen. v. 1, 31. Compare Plato, Menexenus, c. 17. 
p. 245, where the words ^ftcrcpa* dnoiinai doubtless mean Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Skyros. 
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or Imbros seems to have been accepted as an ex- 
cuse for delay before the courts of justice, so as to 
escape the penalties of contumacy or departure 
from the country 1 . It is probable that a consider- 
able number of poor Athenian citizens were pro- 
vided with lots of land in these islands, though we 
have no direct information of the fact, and are even 
obliged to guess the precise time at which Miltiad6s 
made the conquest. Herodotus, according to his 
usual manner, connects the conquest with an an- 
cient oracle, and represents it as the retribution 
for ancient legendary crime committed by certain 
Pelasgi, who, many centuries before, had been 
expelled by the Athenians from Attica, and had 
retired to Lemnos. Full of this legend, he tells us 
nothing about the proximate causes or circum- 
stances of the conquest, which must probably have 
been accomplished by the efforts of Athens jointly 
with Miltiadls from the Chersonese, during the 
period that the Persians were occupied in quelling 
the Ionic revolt, between 502-494 b.c. — since it is 

1 Thucyd. iv. 28, v. 8, vii. 57 ; Phylarchus ap. Athenaeum, vi. p. 255 ; 
Dgmosthen. Philippic, l.c. 12. p. 17, R. : compare the Inscription No. 
1686 in the collection of Boeckh, with his remarks, p. 297* 

About the stratagems resorted to before the Athenian Dikastery to 
procure delay by pretended absence in Lemnos or Skyros, see lsaeus. 
Or. vi. p. 58 (p. 80 Bek.) ; Pollux, viii. 7, 81 ; Hesych. v. *lfifipto*; 
Suidas, v. Arjpvia dber} : compare also Carl Rhode, Res Lemnic*, p. 50 
(Wratislaw 1829). 

It seems as if fit Arjpvov n\tiv had come to be a proverbial expres- 
sion at Athens for getting out of tjie way— evading the performance of 
duty : this seems to be the sense of Ddmosthengs, Philipp. 1. c. 9. p. 14. 
aXX* fit piv Arjpvov top nap * vpcov iimapxop bfl irXciv, top 8* vnip top 
Ttjt nokfo&t KTTjpdtcw dyotvifo itvtou M tpfkaop innap\fiv. 

From the passage of lsaeus above alluded to, whidh Rhode seems to 
me to construe incorrectly, it appears that there was a legal cofisuftiiOB 
between Athenian citizens and Lemnian women. 
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hardly to be supposed that Miltiad£s would have 
ventured thus to attack a Persian possession during 
the time that the satraps had their hands free. The 
acquisition was probably facilitated by the fact, 
that the Pelasgic population of the islands had been 
weakened, as well by their former resistance to the 
Persian Otan£s, as by some years passed under the 
deputy of a Persian satrap. 

In mentioning the conquest of Lemnos by the 
Athenians and Miltiad£s, I have anticipated a little 
on the course of events, because that conquest — 
though coinciding in point of time with the Ionic 
revolt (which will be recounted in the following 
chapter), and indirectly caused by it in so far as it 
occupied the attention of the Persians — lies entirely 
apart from the operations of the revolted Ionians. 
When Miltiad&s was driven out of the Chersonese 
by the Persians, on the suppression of the Ionic 
revolt, his fame, derived from having subdued 
Lemnos 1 , contributed both to neutralize the enmity 
which he had incurred as governor of the Cherso- 
nese, and to procure his election as one of the ten 
generals for the year of the Marathonian combat. 

1 Herodot. vi. 136. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

IONIC REVOLT. 

Hitherto the history of the Asiatic Greeks has 
flowed in a stream distinct from that of the Euro- 
pean Greeks. The present chapter will mark the 
period of confluence between the two. 

At the time when Darius quitted Sardis on his 
return to Susa, carrying with him the Milesian 
Histiaeus, he left Artaphernls his brother as satrap 
of Sardis, invested with the supreme command of 
Western Asia Minor. The Grecian cities on the 
coast, comprehended under his satrapy, appear to 
have been chiefly governed by native despots in 
each ; and MilStus especially, in the absence of 
Histiaeus, was ruled by his son-in-law Aristagoras. 
That city was now in the height of power and pros- 
perity — in every respect the leading city of Ionia. 
The return of Darius to Susa may be placed seem- 
ingly about 512 b.c., from which time forward the 
state of things above described continued, without 
disturbance, for eight or ten years — “a respite 
from suffering,” to use the significant phrase of the 
historian'. 

1 Herodot. v. 2 7* Mcra dc ov iroXkbv xpovov, aix o>s Kcucaav or 
auf(TLs kok£>v — if the conjecture of some critics be adopted. Mr. Clin- 
ton, with Larcher and others (see Fasti Hellen. App. 18. p. 314), con- 
strue this passage as if the comma were to be placed after pera dc, so 
that the historian would be made to affirm that the period of repose 
lasted only a short time. It appears to me that the comma ought 
rather to be placed after xpovov, and that the “ short time ** refers to 
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It was about the year 506 b.c. that the exiled 
Athenian despot Hippias, after having been re- 
pelled from Sparta by the unanimous refusal of the 
Lacedaemonian allies to take part in his cause, pre- 
sented himself from Sigeium as a petitioner to Ar- 
taphernds at Sardis. He now doubtless found the 
benefit of the alliance which he had formed for his 
daughter with the despot Acantid£s of Lampsakus, 
whose favour with Darius would stand him in good 
stead. He made pressing representations to the 
satrap, with a view of procuring restoration to 
Athens, on condition of holding it under Persian 
dominion; and Artaphernds was prepared, if an 
opportunity offered, to aid him in this design. So 
thoroughly had he resolved on espousing actively 
the cause of Hippias, that when the Athenians 
despatched envoys to Sardis, to set forth the case 
of the city against its exiled pretender, he returned 
to them an answer not merely of denial, but of 
menace — bidding them receive Hippias back again. 


those evils which the historian had been describing before. There must 
have been an interval of eight years at least, if not of ten years, be- 
tween the events which the historian had been describing (the evils 
inflicted by the attacks of Otan&s) and the breaking out of the Ionic 
revolt ; which latter event no one places earlier than 504 b.c., though 
some prefer 502 b.c., others even 500 b.c. 

If indeed we admitted with Wesseling (ad Herodot. vi. 40; and Mr. 
Clinton seems inclined towards the same opinion, see p. 314 ut mtp.) 
that the Scythian expedition is to be placed in 508-507 b.c., then in- 
deed the interval between the campaign of Otan&s and the Ionic revolt 
would be contracted into one or two years. But I have already ob- 
served that I cannot think 508 b.c. a correct date for the Scythian ex- 
pedition : it seems to me to belong to about 515 b.c. Nor do I know 
what reason there is for determining the date as Wesseling does, except 
this very phrase ov ttoXX6v xpovov, which is, on every supposition, ex- 
ceedingly vague, and which he appears to me not to have construed 
in the best way. 
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if they looked for safety'. Such a reply was equi- 
valent to a declaration of war, and so it was con- 
strued at Athens. It leads us to infer that he was 
even then revolving in his mind an expedition 
against Attica, in conjunction with Hippias ; but 
fortunately for the Athenians, other projects and 
necessities intervened to postpone for several years 
the execution of the scheme. 

Of these new projects, the first was that of con- 
quering the island of Naxos : here too, as in the 
case of Hippias, the instigation arose from Naxian 
exiles — a rich oligarchy which had been expelled 
by a rising of the people. This island, like all the 
rest of the Cyclades, was as yet independent of the 
Persians 1 * * * * * * 8 : it was wealthy, prosperous, possessing 
a large population both of freemen and slaves, and 
defended as well by armed ships as by a force of 
8000 heavy-armed infantry. The exiles applied 
for aid to Aristagoras, who saw that he could turn 
them into instruments of dominion for himself in 
the island, provided he could induce ArtaphernSs 
to embark in the project along with him — his own 
force not being adequate by itself. Accordingly he 
went to Sardis, and laid his project before the 
satrap, intimating that as soon as the exiles should 
land with a powerful support, Naxos would be re- 

1 Herodot. v. 96. *0 3c 'A prtxfxpPTjs cxcXcvc oifxas tl fiovkoiar o oxxx 

rival, Karad*K€cr&cu orrtcroi rdu 'Irrrrirjy. 

* Herodot. v. 31. Plutarch says that Lygdamis, established as de- 

spot at Naxos by Peisistratus (Herodot. i. 64), was expelled from this 

post by the Lacedaemonians (De Herodot. Malignitat. c. 21. p. 859)* 

I confess that I do not place much confidence in the statements of that 

treatise as to the many despots expelled by Sparta : we neither know 

the source from whence Plutarch borrowed them, nor any of the cir- 
cumstances connected with them. 
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duced with little trouble : that the neighbouring 
islands of Paros, Andros, T6nos, and the other 
Cyclades, could not long hold out after the con- 
quest of Naxos, nor even the large and valuable 
island of Euboea. He himself engaged, if a fleet 
of 100 ships were, granted to him, to accomplish 
all these conquests for the Great King, and to bear 
the expenses of the armament besides. Artapbernds 
entertained the proposition with eagerness, loaded 
him with praise, and promised him in the ensuing 
spring 200 ships instead of 100. A messenger 
despatched to Susa brought back the ready consent 
of Darius, and a large armament was forthwith 
equipped, under the command of the Persian Me- 
gabatds, to be placed at the disposal of Aristagoras 
— composed both of Persians and of all the tribu- 
taries near the coast 1 . 

With this force Aristagoras and the Naxian exiles Expedition 
set sail from Miletus, giving out that they were t!u«! 
going to the Hellespont : on reaching Chios, they tyArisu” 
waited in its western harbour of Kaukasa for a fair 
wind to carry them straight across to Naxos. No •*»<***■ 
suspicion was entertained in that island of its real the satrap, 
purpose, nor was any preparation made for re- 
sistance, and the success of Aristagoras would have 
been complete, had it not been defeated by an un- 
toward incident ending in dispute. MegabatSs, with 
a solicitude which we are surprised to discern in a 
Persian general, personally made the tour of his 
fleet, to sec that every ship was under proper watch, 
and discovered a ship from Myndus (an Asiatic 
Dorian city near Halikarnassus) left without a sin- 

1 Herodot. v. 30, 31. 
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gle man on board. Incensed at this neglect, he 
called before him Skylax, the commander of the 
ship, and ordered him to be put in chains, with his 
head projecting outwards through one of the aper- 
tures for oars in the ship’s side. Skylax was a guest 
and friend of Aristagoras, who on hearing of this 
punishment, interceded with Megabat6s for his re- 
lease ; but finding the request refused, took upon 
him to release the prisoner himself. He even went 
so far as to treat the remonstrance of Megabat6s 
with disdain, reminding him that according to the 
instructions of Artaphernds, he was only second and 
himself (Aristagoras) first. The pride of Megabatds 
could not endure such treatment : as soon as night 
arrived, he sent a private intimation to Naxos of 
the coming of the fleet, warning the islanders to be 
on their guard. The warning thus fortunately 
received was turned by the Naxians to the best 
account: they carried in their property, laid up 
stores, and made every preparation for a siege, so 
that when the fleet, probably delayed by the dis- 
pute between its leaders, at length arrived, it was 
met by a stout resistance, remained on the shore 
of the island for four months in prosecution of an 
unavailing siege, and was obliged to retire without 
accomplishing anything beyond the erection of a 
fort, as lodgment for the Naxian exiles. After a 
large cost incurred, not only by the Persians, but 
also by Aristagoras himself, the unsuccessful arma- 
ment was brought back to the coast of Ionia 1 . 

The failure of this expedition threatened Arista- 
goras with entire ruin : he had incensed Megabatds, 

1 Herodot. v. 34, 35. 
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deceived Artaphernfis, and incurred an obligation, 
which he knew not how to discharge, of indemni- 
fying the latter for the costs of the fleet. He began 
to revolve in his mind the scheme of revolting from 
Persia, and it so happened that there arrived nearly 
at the same moment a messenger from his father- 
in-law Histiaeus, who was detained at the court of 
Susa, secretly instigating him to this very resolu- 
tion. Not knowing whom to trust with this dan- 
gerous message, Histiaeus had caused the head of a 
faithful slave to be shaved — branded upon it the 
words necessary — and then despatched him, so soon 
as his hair had grown, to Miletus, with a verbal 
intimation to Aristagoras that his head was to be 
again shaved and examined 1 . Histiaeus sought to 
provoke this perilous rising, simply as a means of 
procuring his own release from Susa, and in the 
calculation that Darius would send him down to the 
coast to re-establish order. His message, arriving 
at so critical a moment, determined the faltering 
resolution of Aristagoras, who convened his princi- 
pal partisans at Mildtus, and laid before them the 
formidable project of revolt. All of them approved 
it, with one remarkable exception — the historian 
Hekataeus of MilStus ; who opposed it as altogether 
ruinous, and contended that the power of Darius 
was too vast to leave them any prospect of success. 
When he found direct opposition fruitless, he next 
insisted upon the necessity of at once seizing the 
large treasures in the neighbouring temple of Apollo 
at Branchidae for the purpose of carrying on the re- 

1 Herodot. v. 35 : compare Polyaeo. i. 24, and Aulus Gellius, N. A. 
xvii. 9. 
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volt : by this means alone (he said) could the Mi- 
lesians, too feeble to carry on the contest with their 
own force alone, hope to become masters at sea — 
while, if they did not take these treasures, the vic- 
torious enemy assuredly would. Neither of these 
recommendations, both of them indicating sagacity 
and foresight in the proposer, were listened to : pro- 
bably the seizure of the treasures — though highly 
useful for the impending struggle, and though in 
the end they fell into the hands of the enemy, as 
Hekataeus anticipated — would have been ibsupport- 
able to the pious feelings of the people, and would 
thus have proved more injurious than beneficial 1 : 
perhaps indeed Hekataeus himself may have urged 
it with the indirect view of stifling the whole pro- 
ject. We may remark that he seems to have 
argued the question as if Milltus were to stand 
alone in the revolt ; not anticipating, as indeed no 
prudent man could then anticipate, that the Ionic 
cities generally would follow the example. 

Aristagoras and his friends resolved forthwith to 
revolt, and their first step was to conciliate popular 
favour throughout Asiatic Greece by putting down 
the despots in all the various cities — the instru- 
ments not less than the supports of Persian ascend- 
ency, as Histiaeus had well argued at the bridge of 
the Danube. The opportunity was favourable for 
striking this blow at once on a considerable scale. 
The fleet, recently employed at Naxos, had not yet 
dispersed, but was still assembled at Myus, with 
many of the despots present at the head of their 
ships : Iatragoras was despatched from Mil4tus, at 

1 Herodot. v. 36. 
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once to seize as many of them as he could, and to 
stir up the soldiers to revolt: this decisive pro- 
ceeding was the first manifesto against Darius. 
Iatragoras was successful : the fleet went along with 
him, and many of the despots fell into his hands — 
among them Histiaeus (a second person so named) 
of Termera, Oliatus of Myiasa (both Karians) 1 , 
K6£s of Mityl6n6, and Aristagoras (also a second 
person so named) of KymA At the same time the 
Milesian Aristagoras himself, while he formally pro- 
claimed revolt against Darius, and invited the Mi- 
lesians to follow him, laid down his own authority, 
and affected to place the government in the hands 
of the people. Throughout most of the towns of 
Asiatic Greece, insular and continental, a similar 
revolution was brought about ; the despots were 
expelled, and the feelings of the citizens were thus 
warmly interested in the revolt. Such of these 
despots as fell into the hands of Aristagoras were 
surrendered into the hands of their former subjects, 
by whom they were for the most part quietly dis- 
missed, and we shall find them hereafter active 
auxiliaries to the Persians : to this treatment the 
only exception mentioned is KS£s, who was stoned 
to death by the Mitylenaeans*. 

By these first successful steps the Ionic revolt 
was made to assume an extensive and formidable 
character ; much more so, probably, than the pru- 
dent Hekataeus had anticipated as practicable. The 
naval force of the Persians in the zEgean was at 
once taken away from them, and passed to their 

1 Compare Herodotus, v. 121 and vii. 98. Oliatus was son of Iba- 
n61is, as was also the Mylasian Herakleidea mentioned in v. 121. 

* Herodot. v. 36, 37. vi. 9. 
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opponents, who were thus completely masters of 
the sea ; and would in fact have remained so, if a 
second naval force had not been brought up against 
them from Phenicia — a proceeding never before re- 
sorted to, and perhaps at that time not looked for. 
Having exhorted all the revolted towns to name 
their generals and to put themselves in a state of 
defence, Aristagoras crossed the .Egean to obtain 
assistance from Sparta, then under the government 
of king KleomenSs ; to whom he addressed himself, 
“ holding in his hand a brazen tablet, wherein was 
engraved the circuit of the entire earth, with the 
whole sea and all the rivers.” Probably this was 
the first map or plan which had ever been seen at 
Sparta, and so profound was the impression which 
it made, that it was remembered there even in the 
time of Herodotus Having emphatically entreated 
the Spartans to step forth in aid of their Ionic 
brethren, now engaged in a desperate struggle for 

1 Herodot. v. 49. T (KAco/icvcT) is\6yovs rfic, as AaK€&aip6viot 
Xtyovtrt, t^cov xdXjccov irlvaxa, ip rtj> yrjs fard&rfs irtpto&os ipcrcrprjTo, 
K at BaXatrcrd rc rracra xat norapol trams . 

The earliest map of which mention is made was prepared by Anaxi- 
mander in Ionia, apparently not long before this period : see Strabo, i. 
p. 7 ; Agathemerus, 1. c. 1 ; Diogen. Laert. ii. 1. 

Grosskurd, in his note on the above passage of Strabo, as well as 
Larchcr and other critics, appear to think, that though this tablet or 
chart of Anaximander was the earliest which embraced the whole known 
earth, there were among the Greeks others still earlier, which described 
particular countries. There is no proof of this, nor can I think it pro- 
bable: the passage of Apollonius Rhodius Civ. 279) with the Scholia to 
it, which is cited as evidence, appears to me unworthy of attention. 

Among the Roman Agrimensores, it was the ancient practice to en- 
grave their plans, of land surveyed, upon tablets of brass, which were 
deposited in the public archives, and of which copies were made for 
private use, though the original was referred to in case of legal dispute 
(Siculus Flaccus ap. Rei Agrariae Scriptores, p. 16, ed. Goes : compare 
Giraud, Recherches sur le Droit de Propriety, p. 1 16, Aix 1838). 
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freedom, he proceeded to describe the wealth and 
abundance (gold, silver, brass, vestments, cattle and 
slaves), together with the ineffective weapons and 
warfare, of the Asiatics : the latter (he said) could 
be at once put down, and the former appropriated, 
by military training such as that of the Spartans — 
whose long spear, brazen helmet and breastplate, 
and ample shield, enabled them to despise the bow, 
the short javelin, the light wicker target, the turban 
and trowsers, of a Persian 1 * . He then traced out 
on his brazen plan the road from Ephesus to Susa, 
indicating the intervening nations, all of them 
affording a booty more or less rich ; but he magni- 
fied especially the vast treasures at Susa — “ Instead 
of fighting your neighbours (he concluded), Ar- 
geians, Arcadians, and Messenians, from whom you 
get hard blows and small reward, why do you not 
make yourself rulers of all Asia 3 , a prize not less 
easy than lucrative ? ” Kleomenfis replied to these 
seductive instigations by desiring him to come for 
an answer on the third day : when that day arrived, 
he put to him the simple question, how far it was 
from Susa to the sea ? To which Aristagoras an- 
swered, with more frankness than dexterity, that 
it was a three months’ journey ; and he was pro- 
ceeding to enlarge upon the facilities of the road 
when KleomenSs interrupted him — “ Quit Sparta 
before sunset, Milesian stranger : you are no friend 
to the Lacedaemonians, if you want to carry them 

1 Herodot. v. 49* btuants bi ravra Tkryt is rriv tt}s yrjs irtpiobov, t^v 

i(f>ip€To iv T<j> wivatu ivrrrprjpitnjv. 

7 Herodot. v. 49. irdpsxov bi rrjs 'Atritjs wddrjs apx*w euncrivs, dXXo 
n alpr)<T€(rdt ; 

VOL. IV. 2 c 
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a three months’ journey from the sea.” In spite 
of this peremptory mandate, Aristagoras tried a last 
resource : he took in his hand the bough of suppli- 
cation, and again went to the house of Kleomengs, 
who was sitting with his daughter Gorg6, a girl of 
eight years old. He requested Kleomends to send 
away the child, but this was refused, and he was 
desired to proceed ; upon which he began to offer 
to the Spartan king a bribe for compliance, bidding 
continually higher and higher from ten talents up 
to fifty. At length the little girl suddenly exclaimed, 
“ Father, the stranger will corrupt you, if you do 
not at once go away.” The exclamation so struck 
Kleomenfis, that he broke up the interview, pnd 
Aristagoras forthwith quitted Sparta 1 . 

Doubtless Herodotus heard the account of this 
interview from Lacedaemonian informants ; but we 
may be permitted to doubt whether any such sug- 
gestions were really made, or any such hopes held 
out, as those which he places in the mouth of Ari- 
stagoras — suggestions and hopes which might well 
be conceived in 450-440 b.c. after a generation of 
victories over the Persians, but which have no per- 
tinence in the year 502 b.c. Down even to the 
battle of Marathon, the name of the Medes was a 
terror to the Greeks, and the Athenians are highly 

1 Herodot. v. 49# 50, 51. Compare Plutarch, Apophthegm. Laconic, 
p. 240. 

We may remark, both in this instance and throughout all the life and 
time of Kleomen6s, that the Spartan king has the active management 
and direction of foreign affairs — subject however to trial and punish- 
ment by the ephors in case of misbehaviour (Herodot. vi. 82). We shall 
hereafter find the ephors gradually taking into their own hands, more 
and more, the actual management. 
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and justly extolled as the first who dared to look 
them in the face 1 : to talk about an easy march up 
to the treasures of Susa and the empire of all Asia, 
at the time of the Ionic revolt, would have been 
considered as a proof of insanity. Aristagoras may 
very probably have represented that the Spartans 
were more than a match for Persians in the field ; 
but even thus much would have been considered, in 
502 b.c., rather as the sanguine hope of a petitioner 
than as the estimate of a sober looker-on. 

The Milesian chief had made application to Sparta, 
as the presiding power of Hellas — a character which 
we thus find more and more recognised and passing 
into the habitual feeling of the Greeks : fifty years 
previously to this, the Spartans had been flattered by 
the circumstance that Croesus singled them out from 
all other Greeks to invite as allies : now, they ac- 
cepted such priority as a matter of course 8 . 

Rejected at Sparta, Aristagoras proceeded to 
Athens, now decidedly the second power in Greece : 
and here he found an easier cask, not only as it was 
the metropolis (or mother-city) of Asiatic Ionia, but 
also as it had already incurred the pronounced 

1 Herodot. vi. 112. irpSrroi re avtoyov to io-Orjra re Mrj8ucfjP optovrts, 
/cat avbpas Tavrrjv caQrfpepovs* rtcos 8e fjp roitri "EWtjcti /cal t 8 ovvopa t6 
Mtj 8wp <p6j3os axovcrcu. 

2 Aristagoras says to the Spartans (v. 49) — ra Kar^Kovra yap tori 
ravra* Icavav naida? 8ovXov r eivat dvr iXfvdcpayv, oveidos /cat aXyor 
ptyioTov pev avToiat fjpip, ert di to>p Xonr&p vpZv, verw irpocoreart rfjs 
*EXXddor (Herodot. v. 49). In reference to the earlier incident (He- 
rodot. i. 70) — Tovrcav rc &p €iP€K€P oi AaK€8aipopiot ttjp trvppa^irjp 
f&*£aPTO, /cat art e/c ndpraip ericas TrpoKptPas *EXXtjp6>p, alpt€ro (piXovs 
(Croesus). 

An interval of rather more than forty vear3 separates the two events, 
during which both the feelings of the Spartans, and the feelings of others 
towards them, had undergone a material change. 

2 c 2 
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hostility of the Persian satrap, and might look to be 
attacked as soon as the project came to suit his con- 
venience, under the instigation of Hippias : whereas 
the Spartans had not only no kindred with Ionia, 
beyond that of common Hellenism, but were in no 
hostile relations with Persia, and would have been 
provoking a new enemy by meddling in the Asiatic 
war. The promises and representations of Arista- 
goras were accordingly received with great favour 
by the Athenians ; who, over and above the claims 
of sympathy, had a powerful interest in sustaining 
the Ionic revolt as an indirect protection to them- 
selves — and to whom the abstraction of the Ionic 
fleet from the Persians afforded a conspicuous and 
important relief. The Athenians at once resolved 
to send a fleet of twenty ships, under Melanthius, 
as an aid to the revolted Ionians — ships which 
are designated by Herodotus, “ the beginning of 
the mischiefs between Greeks and barbarians ” — 
as the ships in which Paris crossed the .ZEgean 
had before been called in the Iliad of Homer. He- 
rodotus farther remarks that it seems easier to 
deceive many men together than one — since Ari- 
stagoras, after having failed with KleomenSs, thus 
imposed upon the 30,000 citizens of Athens 1 . But 
on this remark two comments suggest themselves : 
first, the circumstances of Athens and Sparta 
were not the same in regard to the Ionic quarrel, — 
an observation which Herodotus himself had made 
a little while before : the Athenians had a material 

1 Herodot. v. 99. woXkovt yap obtc eivcu evneretrrepop diafiaXXetv fj 
eva, el K Xeopevea pev rbv Aaicebaipipiov povpop ovk otoj re eyepero dta- 
ftaXeeiv, rpeis toe pvpia&as *A Brjvaitav enolrjae rovro. 
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interest in the quarrel, political as well as sympa- 
thetic, while the Spartans had none : secondly, the 
ultimate result of their interference, as it stood in 
the time of Herodotus, though purchased by severe 
intermediate hardship, was one eminently gainful 
and glorifying, not less to Athens than to Greece 1 . 

When Aristagoras returned, he seems to have 
found the Persians engaged in the siege of Miletus. 
The twenty Athenian ships soon crossed the iEgean, 
and they found there five Eretrian ships which had 
also come to the succour of the Ionians ; the Ere- 
trians generously taking this opportunity to repay 
assistance formerly rendered to them by the Mile- 
sians in their ancient war with Chalkis. On the 
arrival of these allies, Aristagoras organized an 
expedition from Ephesus up to Sardis, under the 
command of his brother Charopinus with others : 
the ships were left at Kor^ssus 4 , a mountain and 
seaport five miles from Ephesus, while the troops 
marched up under Ephesian guides, first along the 
river Kayster, next across the mountain range of 
Tmdlus to Sardis. Artaphernls had not troops 
enough to do more than hold the strong citadel, so 
that the assailants possessed themselves of the town 
without opposition. But he immediately recalled 
his force near MilStus*, and summoned Persians 

1 Herodot. v. 98 ; Homer, Iliad, v. 62. The criticism of Plutarch 
(De Malignitat. Herodot. p. 861) on this passage, is rather more perti- 
nent than the criticisms in that ill-tempered composition generally are. 

* About Korfissus, see Diodor. xiv. 99 and Xenophon. Hellen. i. 2, 7. 

8 Char6n of Lampsakus, and Lysanias in his history of Eretria, seem 
to have mentioned this first siege of Milltus, and the fact of its being 
raised in consequence of the expedition to Sardis: see Plutarch, de 
Herodot. Malignit. p. 861 — though the citation is given there confn* 
sedly, so that we cannot make much out of it. 
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and Lydians from all the neighbouring districts, 
thus becoming more than a match for Charopinus ; 
who found himself moreover obliged to evacuate 
Sardis owing to an accidental conflagration. Most 
of the houses in that city were built in great part with 
reeds or straw, and all of them had thatched roofs : 
hence it happened that a spark touching one of them 
set the whole city in flame. Obliged to abandon 
their dwellings by this accident, the population of the 
town congregated in the market-place, — and as rein- 
forcements were hourly crowding in, the position of 
the Ionians and Athenians became precarious : they 
evacuated the town, took up a position on Mount 
Tm61us, and when night came, made the best of 
their way to the sea-coast. The troops of Arta- 
phernGs pursued, overtook them near Ephesus, and 
defeated them completely : EualkidSs the Eretrian 
general, a man of eminence and a celebrated victor 
at the solemn games, perished in the action, to- 
gether with a considerable number of troops. After 
this unsuccessful commencement, the Athenians 
betook themselves to their vessels and sailed home, 
in spite of pressing instances on the part of Arista- 
goras to induce them to stay. They took no farther 
part in the struggle 1 ; a retirement at once so sud- 
den and so complete, that they must probably have 
experienced some glaring desertion on the part of 
their Asiatic allies, similar to that which brought 
so much danger upon the Spartan general Derkyl- 
lidas, in 396 b.c. Unless such was the case, they 


1 Herodot. v. 102, 103. It is a curious fact that Char6n of Lam- 
psakus made do mention of this defeat of the united Athenian and Ionian 
force : see Plutarch, de Herodot. Malign, ut tup. 
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seem open to censure rather for having too soon 
withdrawn their aid, than for having originally 
lent it 1 . 

The burning of a place so important as Sardis, 
however, including the temples of the local goddess 
Kyb6b6, which perished with the remaining buildings, 
produced a powerful effect on both sides — encou- 
raging the revolters, as well as incensing the Per- 
sians. Aristagoras despatched ships along the coast, 
northward as far as Byzantium, and southward as 
far as Cyprus : the Greek cities near the Helles- 
pont and the Propontis were induced, either by 
force or by inclination, to take part with him: the 
Karians embraced his cause warmly ; even the Kau- 
nians, who had not declared themselves before, 
joined him as soon as they heard of the capture of 
Sardis ; while the Greeks in Cyprus, with the single 
exception of the town of Amathus, at once renounced 
the authority of Darius, and prepared for a strenuous 
contest. Onesilus of Salamis, the most considerable 
city in the island, finding the population willing, 
but his brother, the despot Gorgus, reluctant, shut 
the latter out of the gates, took the command of 
the united forces of Salamis and the other revolting 
cities, and laid siege to Amathus. These towns of 
Cyprus were then, and seem always afterwards to 
have continued, under the government of despots ; 
who however, unlike the despots in Ionia gene- 
rally, took part along with their subjects in the 
revolt against Persia’. 

1 About Derkyllidas, see Xenophon, Hellen. iii. 2, 17-19. 

* Herodot. v. 103, 104. 108. Compare the proceedings in Cyprus 
against Artaxerxls MnGraon, under the energetic Evagoras of Salamis 
(Diodor. xiv. 98, xv. 2), about 386 b.c. : most of the petty princes of 
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The rebellion had now assumed a character more 
serious than ever, and the Persians were compelled 
to put forth their strongest efforts to subdue it. 
From the number of different nations comprised in 
their empire, they were enabled to make use of the 
antipathies of one against the other ; and the old 
adverse feeling of Phenicians against Greeks was 
now found extremely serviceable. After a year 
spent in getting together forces the Phenician fleet 
was employed to transport into Cyprus the Persian 
general Artybius with a Kilikian and Egyptian 
army 3 , while the force under ArtaphernSs at Sardis 
was so strengthened as to enable him to act at once 
against all the coast of Asia Minor, from the Pro- 
pontis to the Triopian promontory. On the other 
side, the common danger had for the moment 
brought the Ionians into a state of union foreign to 
their usual habit, and we hear now, for the first 
and the last time, of a tolerably efficient Pan-Ionic 
authority 3 . 

Apprised of the coming of Artybius with the Phe- 
nician fleet, Onesilus and his Cyprian supporters 
solicited the aid of the Ionic fleet, which arrived 
shortly after the disembarkation of the Persian 
force in the island. Onesilus offered to the Ionians 
their choice, whether they would fight the Phenicians 
at sea or the Persians on land : their natural deter- 

the bland became for the time his subjects, but in 351 b.c. there were 
nine of them independent (Diodor. xvi. 42), and seemingly quite as many 
at the time when Alexander besieged Tyre (Arrian, ii. 20, 8). 

1 Herodot. v. 116. Kvnpioi ptv drj, ivtavrdv ekrCBtpot ycv6fitvoi, avrts 
in vcrjs Karedc&ovX&vTo. 

8 Herodot. vi. 6. K ikiKes kcu Aiyvrrrioi. 

* Herodot. v. 109. ‘Hftcar drrartfiifrc t 6 Kotvhv rS>v '\a>va>v <£vXa- 
(ovras trjv Bakcurcrav, etc. : compare vi. 7» 
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miuation was in favour of the sea-tight, and they 
engaged with a degree of courage and unanimity 
which procured for them a brilliant victory ; the 
Samians being especially distinguished 1 . But the 
combat on land, carried on at the same time, took 
a different turn. Onesilus and the Salaminians 
brought into the field, after the fashion of Orientals 
rather than of Greeks, a number of scythed chariots, 
destined to break the enemy’s ranks ; while on the 
other hand the Persian general Artybius was mount- 
ed on a horse, trained to rise on his bind-legs 
and strike out with his fore-legs against an oppo- 
nent on foot. In the thick of the fight, Onesilus 
and his Karian shield-bearer came into personal 
conflict with this general and his horse ; and by 
previous concert, when the horse so reared as to 
get his fore-legs over the shield of Onesilus, the 
Karian with a scythe severed the legs from his 
body, while Onesilus with his own hand slew Arty- 
bius. But the personal bravery of the Cypriots 
was rendered useless by treachery in their own 
ranks. St^sfinor, despot of Kurium, deserted in 
the midst of the battle, and even the scythed cha- 
riots of Salamis followed his example ; while the 
brave Onesilus, thus weakened, perished in the total 
rout of his army, along with Aristokyprus despot of 
Soli on the north coast of the island: this latter 
was son of that Philokyprus who had been im- 
mortalized more than sixty years before, in the 
poems of Solon. No farther hopes now remained 
for the revolters, and the victorious Ionian fleet 
returned home. Salamis relapsed under the sway 

1 Herodot. v. 112. 
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of its former despot Gorgus, while the remaining 
cities in Cyprus were successively besieged and 
taken : not without a resolute defence, however, 
since Soli alone held out five months 1 . 

Meanwhile the principal force of Darius having 
been assembled at Sardis, Dauris£s, Hymeas, and 
other generals who had married daughters of the 


1 Herodot ▼. 112-1 15. It is not uninteresting to compare, with this 
reconquest of Cyprus by the Persians, the conquest of the same island 
by the Turks in 1570, when they expelled from it the Venetians. See 
the narrative of that conquest (effected in the reign of Selim II. by the 
Seraskier Mustapha- Pasha), in Von Hammer, Geschichte des Osman* 
nischen Reichs, book xxxvi. vol. iii. p. 578-589. Of the two principal 
towns, Nikosia in the centre of the island, and Famagusta on the north- 
eastern coast, the first, after a long siege, was taken by storm, and 
the inhabitants of every sex and age either put to death or carried into 
slavery ; while the second, after a most gallant defence, was allowed to 
capitulate. But the terms of the capitulation were violated in the most 
flagitious manner by the Seraskier, who treated the brave Venetian 
governor, Bragadino, with frightful cruelty, cutting off his nose and 
ears, exposing him to all sorts of insults, and ultimately causing him to 
be flayed alive. The skin of this unfortunate general was conveyed to 
Constantinople as a trophy, but in after-times found its way to Venice. 

We read of nothing like this treatment of Bragadino in the Persian 
reconquest of Cyprus, though it was a subjugation after revolt ; indeed 
nothing like it in all Persian warfare. 

Von Hammer gives a short sketch (not always very accurate as to 
ancient times) of the condition of Cyprus under its successive masters 
— Persians, Grseco-Egyptians, Romans, Arabians, the dynasty of 
Lusignan, Venetians, and Turks — the last seems decidedly the worst 
of all. 

In reference to the above-mentioned piece of cruelty, I may mention 
that the Persian king Kambys£s caused one of the royal judges (ac- 
cording to Herodotus v. 25), who had taken a bribe to render an ini- 
quitous judgment, to be flayed alive, and his skin to be stretched 
upon the seat on which his son was placed to succeed him ; as a lesson 
of justice to the latter. A similar story is told respecting the Persian 
king Artaxerx£s Mnemon ; and what is still more remarkable, the same 
story is also recounted in the Turkish history, as an act of Mahomet II. 
^Von Hammer, Geschichte des Osmannisch. Reichs, book xvii. vol. ii. 

\ 209 i Diodorus, xv. 10). Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 6) had good 
lASOn to treat the reality of the fact as problematical. 
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Great King, distributed their efforts against dif- 
ferent parts of the western coast. Daurisfis at- 
tacked the towns near the Hellespont' — Abydus, 
Perk6t6, Lainpsakus, and Paesus — which made little 
resistance: he was then ordered southward into 
Karia, while Hymeas, who with another division 
had taken Kios on the Propontis, marched down 
to the Hellespont and completed the conquest of 
the Troad as well as of the jEolic Greeks in the 
region of Ida. Artapherngs and Otangs attacked 
the Ionic and JEolic towns on the coast — the for- 
mer taking Klazomenae *, the latter KymA There 
remained Karia, which, with MilStus in its neigh- 
bourhood, offered a determined resistance to Dau- 
ris£s. Forewarned of his approach, the Karians 
assembled at a spot called the White Pillars, near 
the confluence of the rivers Maeander and Marsyas : 
Pixodarus, one of their chiefs, recommended the 
desperate expedient of fighting with the river at 
their back, so that all chance of flight might be cut 
off ; but most of the chiefs decided in favour of a 
contrary policy 3 — to let the Persians pass the river, 
in hopes of driving them back into it and thus ren- 
dering their defeat total. Victory however, after a 
sharp contest, declared in favour of DaurisSs, chiefly 
in consequence of his superior numbers : two thou- 
sand Persians, and not less than ten thousand Ka- 


1 Herodot. v. 117. 1 * Herodot. v. 122-124. 

3 Herodot. v. 118. On the topography of this spot, as described in 
Herodotus, see a good note in Weissenborn, Beytrage zur genaueren 
Erforschung der alt. Griechischen Geschichte, p. 116, Jena 1844. 

He thinks, with much reason, that the river Marsyas here mentioned 
cannot be that which flows through Kelaenae, but another of the same 
name which flows into the Maeander from the south-west. 
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rians, are said to have perished in the battle. The 
Karian fugitives, re-united after the flight in the 
grove of noble plane-trees consecrated to Zeus 
Stratius near Labranda 1 * * * * * * , were deliberating whether 
they should now submit to the Persians or emigrate 
for ever, when the appearance of a Milesian rein- 
forcement restored their courage : a second battle 
was fought, and a second time they were defeated, 
the loss on this occasion falling chiefly on the Mi- 
lesians*. The victorious Persians now proceeded 
to assault the Kariari cities, but Herakleidgs of 
Mylasa laid an ambuscade for them with so much 
skill and good fortune, that their army was nearly 
destroyed, and DaurisSs with other Persian generals 
perished. This successful effort, following upon 
two severe defeats, does honour to the constancy 
of the Karians, upon whom Greek proverbs gene- 
rally fasten a mean reputation : it saved for the 
time the Karian towns, which the Persians did not 
succeed in reducing until after the capture of Mi- 
letus 8 . 

Arutagoru On land, the revolters were thus everywhere 
ngeud* worsted, though at sea the Ionians still remained 
thecoun- masters ; but the unwarlike Aristagoras began to 

tty. 

1 About the village of Labianda and the temple of Zeus Stratius, see 

Strabo, xiv. p. 659- Labranda was a village in the territory of, and 

seven miles distant from, the inland town of Mylasa; it was Karian 

at the time of the Ionic revolt, but partially hellenized before the year 

350 b.c. About this latter epoch, the three rural tribes of Mylasa — 

constituting, along with the citizens of the town, the Mylasene commu- 

nity — were, Tapic6v&apa, 'OrapKov&a, A afipav&a — see the Inscription 
in Boeckh’s Collection, No. 2695, and in Franz, Epigraphies Grseca, 
No. 73* p* 191* In the Lydian language, \afipvs is said to have sig- 
nified a hatchet (Plutarch, Queest. Gr. c. 45. p. 314). 

8 Herodot. v. 118, 119. * Herodot. v. 120, 121 ; vi. 25. 
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despair of success, and to meditate a mean deser- 
tion of the companions and countrymen whom he 
had himself betrayed into danger. Assembling his 
chief advisers, be represented to them the unpro- 
mising state of affairs, and the necessity of securing 
some place of refuge, in case they were expelled 
from Miletus : he then put the question to them, 
whether the island of Sardinia, or Myrkinus in 
Thrace near the Strymon (which Histiaeus had be- 
gun some time before to fortify, as 1 have mentioned 
in the preceding chapter), appeared to them best 
adapted to the purpose. Among the persons con- 
sulted was Hekataeus the historian, who approved 
neither the one nor the other scheme, but sug- 
gested the erection of a fortified post in the neigh- 
bouring island of Leros ; a Milesian colony, wherein 
a temporary retirement might be sought, should 
it prove impossible to hold Miletus, but which per- 
mitted an easy return to that city, so soon as op- 
portunity' offered *. Such an opinion must doubt- 
less have been founded on the assumption, that they 
would be able to maintain superiority at sea ; and 
it is important to note such confident reliance upon 
this superiority in the mind of a sagacious man, 
not given to sanguine hopes, like Hekataeus — even 
under circumstances very unprosperous on land. 
Emigration to Myrkinus, as proposed byAristagoras, 
presented no hope of refuge at all ; since the Per- 
sians, if they regained their authority in Asia 
Minor, would not fail again to extend it to the- 
Strymon. Nevertheless the consultation ended by 
adopting this scheme, since probably no lonians 

1 Herodot. v. 125 ; Strabo, xiv. p. 635. 
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could endure the immeasurable distance of Sardinia 
as a new home. Aristagoras set sail for Myrkinus, 
taking with him all who chose to bear him com- 
pany ; but he perished not long after landing, to- 
gether with nearly all his company, in the siege of 
a neighbouring Thracian town *. Though making 
profession to lay down his supreme authority at the 
commencement of the revolt, he had still contrived 
to retain it in great measure ; and on departing 
for Myrkinus, he devolved it on Pythagoras, a citi- 
zen in high esteem. It appears however that the 
Milesians, glad to get rid of a leader who had 
brought them nothing but mischief*, paid little 
obedience to his successor, and made their govern- 
ment from this period popular in reality as well as 
in profession. The desertion of Aristagoras with 
the citizens whom he carried away, must have se- 
riously damped the spirits of those who remained : 
nevertheless it seems that the cause of the Ionic 
revolters was quite as well conducted without him. 
Appearance Not long after his departure, another despot — 
who had” 8 ’ Histiaeus of Miletus, his father-in-law and jointly 
torcof 1 w ifh him the fomenter of the revolt — presented 
departure himself at the gates of Mildtus for admission. The 
outbreak of the revolt had enabled him, as he had 
calculated, to procure leave of departure from Da- 
rius. That prince had been thrown into violent 
indignation by the attack and burning of Sardis, 
and by the general revolt of Ionia, headed (so the 

1 Herodot. v. 126. 

a Herodot. vi. 6. O l dc acrpevot (rrraXXaxStvrf? icat 'Aptcrra- 

y6p€(p, ovbapws croifjLOi c aav aWov rvpawov h*K*<T$at cs ttjv xwprjv, old 
Tf tkev$(plr]s yeucrapivoi. 
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news reached him) by the Milesian Aristagoras, 
but carried into effect by the active co-operation of 
the Athenians. “ The Atheniaus (exclaimed Da- 
rius) — who are they ? ” On receiving the answer, he 
asked for his bow, placed an arrow on the string, 
and shot as high as he could towards the heavens, 
■saying — “ Grant me, Zeus, to revenge myself on the 
Athenians:” he at the same time desired an at- 
tendant to remind him thrice every day at dinner 
— “ Master, remember the Athenians : ” for as to 
the Ionians, he felt assured that their hour of retri- 
bution would come speedily and easily enough 1 . 
This Homeric incident deserves notice as illustrating 
the epical handling of Herodotus. His theme is, the 
invasions of Greece by Persia : he has now arrived 
at the first eruption, in the bosom of Darius, of that 
passion which impelled the Persian forces towards 
Marathon andSalamis — and he marks the beginning 
of the new phase by act and word both alike signi- 
ficant. It may be compared to the libation and 
prayer addressed by Achilles in the Iliad to Zeus, 
at the moment when he is sending forth Patroklus 
and the Myrmidons to the rescue of the despairing 
Greeks. 

At first Darius had been inclined to ascribe the 
movement in Ionia to the secret instigation of Hi- 
stiaeus, whom he called into his presence and ques- 
tioned ; but the latter found means to satisfy him, 
and even to make out that no such mischief would 
have occurred, if he (Histiaeus) had been at Miletus 

1 Herodot. v. 105. Ztv, ticycv*cr$cu pot * A&rjvaiovs TiaaaBai. Com- 
pare the Thracian practice of communicating with the gods by shooting 
arrows high up into the air (Herodot. iv. 94). 
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instead of being detained at Susa. “ Send me down 
to the spot (he asseverated), and I engage not merely 
to quell the revolt and put into your hands the traitor 
who heads it — but also not to take off this tunic 
from my body, before I shall have added to your 
empire the great island of Sardinia.” An expedi- 
tion to Sardinia, though never realized, appears to 
have been among the favourite fancies of the Ionic 
Greeks of that day *. By 8uch boasts and assu- 
rances he obtained his liberty, and went down to 
Sardis, promising to return as soon as he should 
have accomplished them 8 . But on reaching Sardis 
he found the satrap Artapherngs better informed 
than the Great King at Susa. Though Histiaeus, 
when questioned as to the causes which had brought 
on the outbreak, affected nothing but ignorance and 
astonishment, Artapherngs detected his evasions, 
and said — “ I will tell you how the facts stand, 
Histiaeus : it is you that have stitched this shoe, 
and Aristagoras has put it on 1 * 3 .” Such a declara- 
tion promised little security to the suspected Mi- 
lesian who heard it ; and accordingly, as soon as 
night arrived, be took to flight, went down to the 
coast, and from thence passed over to Chios. 


1 Herodot. v. 107, vi. 2. Compare the advice of Bias of Priflnfl to 
the Ionians, when the Persian conqueror Cyras was approaching, to 
found a Pan-Ionic colony in Sardinia (Herodot. i. 170) : the idea started 
by Aristagoras has been alluded to just above (Herodot. v. 124). 

Pausanias (iv. 23, 2) puts into the mouth of Mantiklus, son of Ari- 
stomenH, a recommendation to the Messenians, when conquered a 
second time by the Spartans, to migrate to Sardinia. 

* Herodot. v. 106, 107. 

* Herodot. vi. 1. Ovra> rot, *I<m<u€, fyct Kara ravra ra wprjypara* 
rovro r6 vn6dijpa fppayfras y*v av, vjrfdfjo-aro St *Apttrray6pjjs. 
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Here he found himself seized on the opposite 
count, as the confidant of Darius and the enemy 
of Ionia: he was released however on proclaim- 
ing himself not merely a fugitive escaping from 
Persian custody, but also as the prime author of 
the Ionic revolt : and he farther added, in order to 
increase his popularity, that Darius had contem- 
plated the translation of the Ionian population to 
Phenicia, as well as that of the Phenician popula- 
tion to Ionia — to prevent which translation he 
(Histiaeus) had instigated the revolt. This allega- 
tion, though nothing better than a pure fabrication, 
obtained for him the goodwill of the Chians, who 
carried him back to MilStus: but before he de- 
parted, he avenged himself on Artapherngs by des- 
patching to Sardis some false letters implicating 
many distinguished Persians in a conspiracy jointly 
with himself : these letters were so managed as to 
fall into the hands of the satrap himself, who be- 
came full of suspicion, and put to death several of 
the parties, to the great uneasiness of all around 
him 1 . 

On arriving at Miletus, Histiaeus found Arista- 
goras no longer present, while the citizens were 
altogether adverse to the return of their old despot : 
nevertheless he tried to force his way by night into 
the town, but was repulsed and even wounded in 
the thigh. He returned to Chios, but the Chians 
refused him the aid of any of their ships : he next 
passed to Lesbos, from the inhabitants of which 
island he obtained eight triremes, and employed 
them to occupy Byzantium, pillaging and detaining 

1 Ilerodot. vi. 2-5. 
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the Ionian merchant-ships as they passed into or 
out of the Euxine 1 . The few remaining piracies 
of this worthless traitor, mischievous to his coun- 
trymen down to the day of his death, hardly deserve 
our notice, amidst the last struggles and sufferings 
of the subjugated Ionians, to which we are now 
hastening. 

A vast Persian force, both military and naval, 
was gradually concentrating itself near Miletus, 
against which city Artaphera6s had determined to 
direct his principal efforts. Not only the whole 
army of Asia Minor, but also the Kilikian and 
Egyptian troops fresh from the conquest of Cyprus, 
and even the conquered Cypriots themselves, were 
brought up as reinforcements ; while the entire Phe- 
nician fleet, no less than 600 ships strong, co-operated 
on the coast 3 . To meet such a land-force in the 
field was far beyond the strength of the Ionians, 
and the joint Pan-Ionic council resolved that the 
Milesians should be left to defend their own fortifi- 
cations, while the entire force of the confederate 
cities should be mustered on board the ships. At sea 
they had as yet no reason to despair, having been 
victorious over the Phenicians near Cyprus, and 
having sustained no defeat. The combined Ionic 
fleet, including the iEolic Lesbians, amounting in 
all to the number of 353 ships, was accordingly 
mustered at Lad6 — then a little island near Miletus, 
but now joined on to the coast, by the gradual ac- 
cumulation of land in the bay at the mouth of the 
Maeander. Eighty Milesian ships formed the right 
wing, one hundred Chian ships the centre, and sixty 


1 Herodot. vi. 5-26. 


* Herodot. vi. 6-9. 
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Samian ships the left wing, while the space between 
the Milesians and the Chians was occupied by twelve 
ships from Pri£n&, three from Myus, and seventeen 
from Te6s — the space between the Chians and Sa- 
mians was filled by eight ships from Erythrae, three 
from Ph6kaea, and seventy from Lesbos'. 

The total armament thus made up was hardly 
inferior in number to that which, fifteen years after- 
wards, gained the battle of Salamis against a far 
larger Persian fleet than the present : moreover the 
courage of the Ionians, on ship-board, was equal to 
that of their contemporaries on the other side of 
the Aegean ; while in respect of disagreement among 
the allies, we shall hereafter find the circumstances 
preceding the battle of Salamis still more menacing 
than those before the coming battle of Lad6. The 
chances of success therefore were at least equal 
between the two, and indeed the anticipations of 
the Persians and Phenicians on the present occa- 
sion were full of doubt, so that they thought it ne- 
cessary to set on foot express means for disuniting 
the Ionians — it was fortunate for the Greeks that 
Xerx6s at Salamis could not be made to conceive 
the prudence of aiming at the same object. There 
were now in the Persian camp all those various 
despots whom Aristagoras, at the beginning of the 
revolt, had driven out of their respective cities : at 
the instigation of Artaphern6s, each of these men 
despatched secret communications to their citizens 
in the allied fleet, endeavouring to detach them 
severally from the general body, by promises of 
gentle treatment in the event of compliance, and by 

1 Herodot. vi. 8. 
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threats of extreme infliction from the Persians if 
they persisted in armed efforts. Though these com- 
munications were sent to each without the know- 
ledge of the rest, yet the answer from all was one 
unanimous negative 1 , and the confederates at Lad£ 
seemed more one, in heart and spirit, than the 
Athenians, Spartans and Corinthians will hereafter 
prove to be at Salamis. 

But there was one grand difference which turned 
the scale — the superior energy and ability of the 
Athenian leaders at Salamis, coupled with the fact 
that they were Athenians — that is, in command of 
the largest and most important contingent through- 
out the fleet. 

Want of^ At LadS, unfortunately, this was quite other- 

and disci, wise : each separate contingent had its own com- 

Grecian th * mander, but we hear of no joint commander at all. 
Nor were the chiefs who came from the larger cities 
— Milesian, Chian, Samian, or Lesbian — men like 
ThemistoklSs, competent and willing to stand for- 
ward as self-created leaders, and to usurp for the 
moment, with the general consent and for the 
general benefit, a privilege not intended for them. 
The only man of sufficient energy and forwardness 
to do this, was the Phbkaean Dionysius — unfortu- 
nately the captain of the smallest contingent of the 
fleet, and therefore enjoying the least respect ; for 
Phdksea, once the daring explorer of the western 
waters, had so dwindled down since the Persian 
conquest of Ionia, that she could now furnish no 
more than three ships, aud her ancient maritime 
spirit survived only in the bosom of her captain. 

1 Herodot. vi. 9# 10. 
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When Dionysius saw the Ionians assembled at 
LadS, willing, eager, full of talk and mutual en- j^yP^ 
couragement, but untrained and taking no thought u«uowed 
of discipline, or nautical practice, or co-operation m the com- 
the hour of battle — he saw the risk which they ran mand ' 
for want of these precautions, and strenuously re- 
monstrated with them : “ Our fate hangs on the 
razor’s edge, men of Ionia : either to be freemen or 
slaves, — and slaves too, caught after running away. 

Set yourself at once to work and duty — you will 
then have trouble indeed at first, with certain vic- 
tory and freedom afterwards ; but if you persist in 
this carelessness and disorder, there is no hope for 
you to escape the king’s revenge for your revolt. 

Be persuaded and commit yourself to me ; and I 
pledge myself, if the gods only hold an equal balance, 
that your enemies either will not fight, or will be 
severely beaten 1 .” 

The wisdom of this advice was so apparent, that 
the Ionians, quitting their comfortable tents on the 
shore of Lad6 and going on board their ships, sub- 
mitted themselves to the continuous nautical labours 
and manoeuvres imposed upon them by Dionysius. 

The rowers, and the hoplites on the deck, were ex- 
ercised in their separate functions, and even when 
they were not so employed, the ships were kept at 
anchor, and the crews on board, instead of on shore ; 
so that the work lasted all day long, under a hot 
summer’s sun. Such labour was new to the Ionian 

1 Herodot. vi. 11. *Ett4 ( vpov yap axprje f^rrou fjplv rb rrprjypara, 

&v$p€s "la>v€s, fj tlva i iXtvdtpoiai rj dovXoiai, kq\ rovrotat a>r dprpreTrjcrr 
vvv vpifs, fjv piv (HovXrjcr&t raXam^pias MfK€<rdai, rb irapaxprjpa pip 
w6vos vpiv tfarcu, olot rt dc icrwrtf, xmepfiaXXopcpoi revs ivavriovs, thnu 
ikrutitpoi, 6c C. 
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crews ; they endured it for seven successive days, 
after which they broke out with one accord into 
resolute mutiny and refusal : “ Which of the gods 
have we offended, to bring upon ourselves such 
a retribution as this ? madmen as we are, to put 
ourselves into the hands of this Phdkaean brag- 
gart, who has furnished only three ships 1 ! He 
has now got us and is ruining us without remedy ; 
many of us are already sick, many others are sicken- 
ing ; we had better maker up our minds to Persian 
slavery, or any other mischiefs, rather than go on 
with these present sufferings. Come, we will not 
obey this man any longer.” And they forthwith 
refused to execute his orders, resuming their tents 
on shore, with the enjoyments of shade, rest, and 
inactive talk, as before. 

I have not chosen to divest this instructive scene 
of the dramatic liveliness with which it is given in 
Herodotus— the more so as it has all the air of 
reality, and as Hekatseus the historian was probably 
present in the island of Ladd, and may have de- 
scribed what he actually saw aind heard. When we 
see the intolerable hardship which these nautical 
manoeuvres and labours imposed upon the lonians, 
though men not unaccustomed to ordinary ship- 
work, — and when we witness their perfect incapa- 
city to submit themselves to such a discipline, even 
with extreme danger staring them in the face — we 
shall be able to appreciate the severe and unremit- 

1 Herodot. vi. 12. Ol *Ia>m, ola anaBfts t6prts rrovcov routvrmv rrrpv - 
fwVoi re raXaiirayptfjcri rt cal fjtXia, ?Xc£av irp6s cgwtovs tu&* — Tun 
baipAvmv irapafiavrts, robe avcmlpn'kaptv, oituks irapaxfrpovTpTayrts, cal 
cjeyrX&oxurcf «c rov voov, avbpl $a>ca«ft d\a(6v t, nap(\opiyi» veas rpeit, 
*niTp4^avTfS rjptas airrovs €\op€v, &c. 
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ting toil whereby the Athenian seaman afterwards 
purchased that perfection of nautical discipline 
which characterized him at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war. It will appear, as we proceed 
with this history, that the full development of the 
Athenian democracy worked a revolution in Gre- 
cian military marine, chiefly by enforcing upon the 
citizen seaman a strict continuous training, such as 
was only surpassed by the Lacedaemonian drill on 
land, and by thus rendering practicable a species of 
nautical manoeuvring which was unknown even at 
the time of the battle of Salamis. I shall show this 
more fully hereafter : at present I contrast it briefly 
with the incapacity of the Ionians at Lad6, in order 
that it may be understood how painful such training 
really was. The reader of Grecian history is usu- 
ally taught to associate only ideas of turbulence 
and anarchy with the Athenian democracy ; but the 
Athenian navy, the child and champion of that de- 
mocracy, will be found to display an indefatigable 
labour and obedience nowhere else witnessed in 
Greece, and of which even the first lessons, as in 
the case now before us, prove to others so irksome 
as to outweigh the prospect of extreme and immi- 
nent peril. The same impatience of steady toil and 
discipline, which the Ionians displayed to their own 
ruin before the battle of Lad6, will be found to 
characterize them fifty years afterwards as allies of 
Athens, as I shall have occasion to show when I 
come to describe the Athenian empire. 

Ending in this abrupt and mutinous manner, the 
judicious suggestions of the Phbkaean leader did 
more harm than good : perhaps his manner of 
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dealing may have been unadvisedly rude, but we 
are surprised to see that no one among* the leaders 
of the larger contingents had the good sense to 
avail himself of the first readiness of the Ionians, 
and to employ his superior influence in securing 
the continuance of a good practice once begun. 
Disorder Not one such superior man did this Ionic revolt 
trust grow throw up. From the day on which the Ionians 
flert— tm- discarded Dionysius, their camp became.a scene of 
thelamisn disunion and mistrust : some of them grew so reck* 
captains. i eg8 and unmanageable, that the better portion de- 
spaired of maintaining any orderly battle ; and the 
Samians in particular now repented that they bad 
declined the secret offers made to them by their 
expelled despot 1 — 2Eak6s son of Sylosdn. They 
sent privately to renew the negotiation, received a 
fresh promise of the same indulgence, and agreed 
to desert when the occasion arrived. On the day 
of battle, when the two fleets were on the point of 
coming to action, the sixty Samian ships all sailed 
off, except eleven whose captains disdained such 
treachery : other Ionians followed their example ; 
yet amidst the reciprocal crimination which Hero- 
dotus had heard, he finds it difficult to determine 
who was most to blame, though be names the Les- 
bians as among the earliest deserters 9 . The hun- 
dred ships from Chios, constituting the centre of the 
fleet — each ship carrying forty chosen soldiers fully 
armed — formed a brilliant exception to the rest; 
they fought with the greatest fidelity and resolution, 
inflicting upon the enemy, and themselves sustain- 
ing, heavy loss. Dionysius the Phdkeean also be- 

1 Herodot. vi. 13. 3 Herodot. vi. 14, 15. 
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haved in a manner worthy of bis previous language, Complete 
and captured with his three ships the like number of ttoplnun 
Phenicians. But these examples of bravery did not !!f^ tf 4 ® 
compensate the treachery or cowardice of the rest, ffi, lo “ c 
and the defeat of the Ioniaus at Lad! was complete 
as well as irrecoverable. To the faithful Chians, 
the loss was terrible both in the battle and after it ; 
for though some of their vessels escaped from the 
defeat safely to Chios, others were so damaged as 
to be obliged to run ashore close at hand on the 
promontory of Mykal!, where the crews quitted 
them, with the intention of marching northward 
through the Ephesian territory to the continent op- 
posite their own island. We hear with astonish- 
ment, that at that critical moment, the Ephesian 
women were engaged in solemnizing the Thesmo- 
phoria, — a festival celebrated at night, in the open 
air, in some uninhabited portion of the territory, and 
without the presence of any male person. As the 
Chian fugitives entered the Ephesian territory by 
night, their coming being neither known nor anti- 
cipated, it was believed that they were thieves or 
pirates coming to seize the women, and under this 
error they were attacked by the Ephesians and 
slain *. It would seem from this incident that the 
Ephesians bad taken no part in the Ionic revolt, 
nor are they mentioned amidst the various contin- 
gents ; nor is anything said either of Kolophon, or 
Lebedus, or Erae 4 . 

The Phbksean Dionysius, perceiving that the 
defeat of Lad! was the ruin of the Ionic cause, and 
that his native city was again doomed to Persian 

1 Herodot. vi. 16. 9 Thucyd. viii. 14. 
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subjection, did not think it prudent even to return 
home. Immediately after the battle he set sail, 
not for Phdksea, but for the Phenician coast, at this 
moment stripped of its protecting cruisers. He 
seized several Phenician merchantmen, out of which 
considerable profit was obtained : then setting sail 
for Sicily, he undertook the occupation of a priva- 
teer against the Carthaginians and Tyrrhenians, 
abstaining from injury towards Greeks 1 . Such an 
employment seems then to have been considered 
perfectly admissible. A considerable body of Sa- 
mians also migrated to Sicily, indignant at the 
treachery of their admirals in the battle, and yet 
more indignant at the approaching restoration of 
their despot ASakds. How these Samian emigrants 
became established in the Sicilian town of Zankld 2 , 
I shall mention as a part of the course of Sicilian 
events, which will come hereafter. 

The victory of Ladd enabled the Persians to at- 
tack Mildtus by sea as well as by land ; they pro- 
secuted the siege with the utmost vigour, by un- 
dermining the walls, and by various engines of at- 
tack : their resources in this respect seem to have 
been enlarged since the days of Harpagus. In no 
long time the city was taken by storm, and mise- 
rable was the fate reserved to it. The adult male 
population was chiefly slain ; while such of them 
as were preserved, together with the women and 
children, were sent in a body to Susa to await the 
orders of Darius, who assigned to them a residence 

1 Herodot. vi. 17. XifioTrjs Kar«rrT]Ktc 'EXXrjtmv piv ovbtv&t, Kapx r J m 

bovi&v &€ KOI T VpOTJU&V. 

* Herodot. vi. 23-25. 
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at Ampe, not far from the mouth of the Tigris. 
The temple at Branchidae was burnt and pillaged, 
as Hekataeus had predicted at the beginning of the 
revolt : the large treasures therein contained must 
have gone far to defray the costs of the Persian 
army. The Milesian territory is said to have been 
altogether denuded of its former inhabitants — the 
Persians retaining for themselves the city with the 
plain adjoining to it, and making over the moun- 
tainous portions to the Karians of Pedasa. Some 
few of the Milesians found a place among the Sa- 
mian emigrants to Sicily 1 . It is certain however 
that new Grecian inhabitants must have been sub- 
sequently admitted into MilStus ; for it appears ever 
afterwards as a Grecian town, though with dimi- 
nished power and importance. 

The capture of Mildtus, in the sixth year from 
the commencement of the revolt®, carried with it 

1 Herodot. vi. 18. 19, 20. 22. 

M tkjJTOS fJLtV VW MiXljCTlW T)pr)fXt0TO. 

9 Herodot. vi. 18. alptovtri kot itcprjs, tv ry fory Tret and r fjs airo- 
araaios rfft *Apurray6pt», This is almost the only distinct chronolo- 
gical statement which we find in Herodotus respecting the Ionic re- 
volt. The other evidences of time in his chapters are more or less equi- 
vocal : nor is there sufficient testimony before us to enable us to arrange 
the events, between the commencement of the Ionic revolt and the 
battle of Marathon, into the precise years to which they belong. The 
battle of Marathon stands fixed for September 490 b.c. : the siege of 
Mil6tus may probably have been finished in 496-495 b.c., and the Ionic 
revolt may have begun in 502-501 b.c. Such are the dates which, on 
the whole, appear to me most probable, though I am far from consi- 
dering them as certain. 

Chronological critics differ considerably in their arrangement of the 
events here alluded to among particular years. See Appendix No. 5, 
p. 244, in Mr. Clinton's Fasti Hellenici ; Professor Schultz, Beytrage 
zu genaueren Zeitbestimmungen von der 63 n zur 7 2 n Olympiads, 
p. 177-183, in the Kieler Philologiache Studien; and Weissenborn, 
Beytrage zur genaueren Erforschung der alten Griechischen Geschichte, 
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the rapid submission of the neighbouring towns tn 
Karia 1 ; and during the next summer — the Pheni- 
cian fleet having wintered at MilStus — the Persian 
forces by sea and land reconquered all the Asiatic 

Jena 1844, p. 87 seqq, : not to mention Reiz and Larcher. Mr. Clin- 
ton reckons only ten years from the beginning of the Ionic revolt to the 
battle of Marathon ; which appears to me too short, though, on the 
other hand, the fourteen years reckoned by Larcher — much more the 
sixteen years reckoned by Reiz — are too long. Mr. Clinton compresses 
inconveniently the latter portion of the interval — that portion which 
elapsed between the siege of Mil&tus and the battle of Marathon : and 
the very improbable supposition to which he is obliged to resort — of a 
confusion in the language of Herodotus between Attic and Olympic 
years — indicates that he is pressing the text of the historian too closely, 
when he states “ that Herodotus specifies a term of three years between 
the capture of Milltus and the expedition of Datis see F. H. ad ann. 
499. He places the capture of Miletus in 494 b.c. ; which I am in- 
clined to believe a year later — if not two years later — than the reality. 
Indeed as Mr. Clinton places the expedition of Aristagoras against 
Naxos (which was immediately before the breaking out of the revolt, 
since Aristagoras seized the Ionic despots while that fleet yet remained 
congregated immediately at the close of the expedition) in 501 b.c., 
and as Herodotus expressly says that Milgtus was taken in the sixth 
year after the revolt, it would follow that this capture ought to belong 
to 495, and not to 494 b.c. I incline to place it either in 496 or in 

495 ; and the Naxian expedition in 502 or 501, leaning towards the 
earlier of the two dates : Schultz agrees with Larcher in placing the 
Naxian expedition in 504 b.c., yet he assigns the capture of Miletus to 

496 b.c. — whereas Herodotus states that the last of these two events 
was in the sixth year after the revolt, which revolt immediately suc- 
ceeded on the first of the two, within the same summer. Weissenborn 
places the capture of Mil&tus in 496 b.c., and the expedition to Naxos 
in 499 — suspecting that the text in Herodotus — e/mp ml — is incorrect, 
and that it ought to be rrrdpro> mi, the fourth year (p. 125 : compare 
the chronological table in his work, p. 222). He attempts to show that 
the particular incidents composing the Ionic revolt, as Herodotus re- 
counts it, cannot be made to occupy more than four years ; but his 
reasoning is in my judgment unsatisfactory, and the conjecture inad- 
missible. The distinct affirmation of the historian, as to the entire in- 
terval between the two events, is of much more evidentiary value than 
our conjectural summing up of the details. 

It is vain, I think, to try to arrange these details according to pre- 
cise years : this can only be done very loosely. 

1 ilerodot. vi. 25. 
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Greeks, insular as well as continental. Chios, 
Lesbos, and Tenedos — the towns in the Chersonese 
— Selymbria and Perinthus in Thrace — Prokonnfi- 
sus and Artak& in the Propontis — all these towns 
were taken or sacked by the Persian and Phenician 
fleet 1 . The inhabitants of Byzantium and Cbalkd- 
ddn fled for the most part, without even awaiting its 
arrival, to Mesembria, and the Athenian MiltiadSs 
only escaped Persian captivity by a rapid flight 
from his abode in the Chersonese to Athens : his 
pursuers were indeed so close upon him, that one 
of his 6hips, with his son Metiochus on board, fell 
into their hands. As Miltiad6s had been strenuous 
in urging the destruction of the bridge over the 
Danube, on the occasion of the Scythian expedi- 
tion, the Pbenicians were particularly anxious to 
get possession of his person, as the most acceptable 
of all Greek prisoners to the Persian king ; who 
however, when Metiochus the son of Miltiad6s was 
brought to Susa, not only did him no harm, but 
treated him with great kindness, and gave him a 
Persian wife with a comfortable maintenance 2 . 

Far otherwise did the Persian generals deal with 
the reconquered cities on and near the coast. The 
threats which had been held out before the battle 
of LadS were realized to the full : the most beauti- 
ful Greek youths and virgins were picked out, to 

1 Herodot. vi. 31-33. It may perhaps be to this burning and sacking 
of the cities in the Propontis and on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont 
that Strabo (xiii. p. 591) makes allusion; though he ascribes the pro- 
ceeding to a different cause — to the fear of Darius that the Scythians 
would cross into Asia to avenge themselves upon him for attacking 
them, and that the towns on the coast would furnish them with vessels 
for the passage. 

1 Herodot. vi. 41. 
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be distributed among the Persian grandees as 
eunuchs or inmates of the harems ; the cities, with 
their edifices sacred as well as profane, were made 
a prey to the flames ; and in the case of the islands, 
Herodotus even tells us that a line of Persians was 
formed from shore to shore, which swept each ter- 
ritory from north to south, and drove the inhabit- 
ants out of it 1 . That much of this hard treatment 
is well-founded, there can be no doubt ; but it must 
be exaggerated as to extent of depopulation and 
destruction, for these islands and cities appear ever 
afterwards as occupied by a Grecian population, 
and even as in a tolerable, though reduced, condi- 
tion. Samos was made an exception to the rest, 
and completely spared by the Persians, as a reward 
to its captains for setting the example of desertion 
at the battle of Ladd ; while JEak6s the despot of 
that island was reinstated in his government 9 . It 
appears that several other despots were reinstated 
at the same time in their respective cities, though 
we are not told which. 

Amidst the sufferings endured by so many inno- 
cent persons, of every age and of both sexes, the 
fate of Histiaeus excites but little sympathy. He 
was carrying on his piracies at Byzantium when he 
learnt the surrender of Miletus ; he then thought it 
expedient to sail with his Lesbian vessels for Chios, 
where admittance was refused to him ; but the 
Chians, weakened as they had been by the late 
battle, were in little condition to resist, so that he 
defeated their troops and despoiled the island. 
During the present break-up of the Asiatic Greeks, 

1 Herodot. vi. 31, 32, 33. * Herodot. vi. 25. 
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there were doubtless many who (like the Phdksean 
Dionysius) did not choose to return home to an 
enslaved city, yet had no fixed plan for a new 
abode : of these exiles, a considerable number put 
themselves under the temporary command of Hi- 
stiseus, and accompanied him to the plunder of 
Thasos 1 . While besieging that town, he learnt the 
news that the Phenician fleet had quitted Miletus 
to attack the remaining Ionic towns, and he left 
his designs on Thasos unfinished, in order to go 
and defend Lesbos. But in this latter island the 
dearth of provisions was such, that he was forced 
to cross over to the continent to reap the standing 
com around Atameus and in the fertile plain of 
Mysia near the river KaYkus. Here he fell in with 
a considerable Persian force under Harpagus — was 
beaten, compelled to flee, and taken prisoner. On 
his being carried to Sardis, Artaphernds the satrap 
caused him to be at once crucified : partly no doubt 
from genuine hatred, but partly also under the 
persuasion that if he were sent up as a prisoner to 
Susa, he might again become dangerous, since Da- 
rius would even now spare his life, under an inde- 
lible sentiment of gratitude for the maintenance of 
the bridge over the Danube. The head of Histiseus 
was embalmed and sent up to Susa, where Darius 
caused it to be honourably buried, condemning this 
precipitate execution of a man who had once been 
his preserver*. 

We need not wonder that the capture of Miletus b.c. 494- 

493 

excited the strongest feeling, of mixed sympathy 

1 Herodot. vi. 26-28. Syoav ’icovcov *a\ Aloktw ovx*ovs. 

* Herodot. vi. 28, 29, 30. 
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and consternation, among the Athenians. In the 
succeeding year (so at least we are led to think, 
though the date cannot be positively determined) 
it was selected as the subject of a tragedy — The 
Capture of Miletus — by the dramatic poet Phryni- 
chus ; which, when performed, so painfully wrung 
the feelings of the Athenian audience, that they 
burst into tears in the theatre, and the poet was con- 
demned to pay a fine of one thousand drachmae, as 
“ having recalled to them their own misfortunes 1 2 .” 
The piece was forbidden to be afterwards acted, and 
it has not come down to us. Some critics have 
supposed that Herodotus has not correctly assigned 
the real motive which determined the Athenians to 
impose this fine 9 ; for it is certain that the subjects 
usually selected for tragedy were portions of heroic 
legend, and not matters of recent history ; so that 
the Athenians might complain of Pbrynichus on the 
double ground — for having violated an established 
canon of propriety, as well as for touching their 
sensibilities too deeply. Still I see no reason for 
doubting that the cause assigned by Herodotus is 
substantially the true one ; but it is very possible 
that Phrynichus, at an age when tragic poetry had 
not yet reached its full development, might touch 
this very tender subject with a rough and offensive 
hand, before a people who had fair reason to dread 
the like cruel fate for themselves. ASschylus, in 
his Pereae, would naturally carry with him the full 

1 Herodot. v. 21. a? dvapunjeravra obajta Kcuca : compare vii. 152; 
also KallisthenSs ap. Strabo, xiv. p. 635, and Plutarch, Prmcept. Rei- 
publ. Gerend. p. 814. 

2 See Welcker, Griechische Tragodien, vol. i. p. 25. 
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tide of Athenian sympathy, while dwelling on the 
victories of Salamis and Plataea ; but to interest the 
audience in Persian success and Grecian suffering 
was a task in which much greater poets than Phry- 
nichus would have failed — and which no judicious 
poet would have undertaken. The sack of Magde- 
burg by Count Tilly, in the Thirty Years’ war, 
was not likely to be endured as the subject of 
dramatic representation in any Protestant town of 
Germany. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

FROM IONIC REVOLT TO BATTLE OF MARATHON. 

In the preceding chapter, I indicated the point 
of confluence between the European and Asiatic 
streams of Grecian history — the commencement 
of a decided Persian intention to conquer Attica ; 
manifested first in the form of a threat by Arta- 
phernds the satrap, when he enjoined the Athenians 
to take back Hippias as the only condition of safety, 
and afterwards converted into a passion in the 
bosom of Darius in consequence of the burning of 
Sardis. From this time forward, therefore, the 
affairs of Greece and Persia come to be in direct 
relation one with the other, and capable of being 
embodied, much more than before, into one con- 
tinuous narrative. 

The reconquest of Ionia being thoroughly com- 
pleted, ArtaphernSs proceeded to organise the future 
government of it, with a degree of prudence and 
forethought not often visible in Persian proceedings. 
He convoked deputies from all the different cities, 
and compelled them to enter into a permanent con- 
vention, for the amicable settlement of disputes, so 
as to prevent all employment of force by any one 
against the others : moreover he caused the territory 
of each city to be measured by parasangs (each para- 
sang was equal to thirty stadia, or about three miles 
and a half), and arranged the assessments of tribute 
according to this measurement, without any ma- 
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terial departure, however, from the sums which had 
been paid before the revolt 1 . Unfortunately, He- 
rodotus is unusually brief in his allusion to this 
proceeding, which it would have been highly in- 
teresting to be able to comprehend perfectly. We 
may however assume it as certain, that both the 
population and the territory of many among the 
Ionic cities, if not of all, were materially altered in 
consequence of the preceding revolt, and still more 
in consequence of the cruelties with which the sup- 
pression of the revolt had been accompanied. In 
regard to MilStus, Herodotus tells us that the Per- 
sians retained for themselves the city with its cir- 
cumjacent plain, but gave the mountain-portion of 
the Milesian territory to the Karians of P£dasa 9 : 
this proceeding would naturally call for a fresh 
measurement and assessment of tribute ; and there 
may have been similar transfers of land elsewhere. 
I have already observed that the statements which 
we find in Herodotus, of utter depopulation and de- 
struction falling upon the cities, cannot be credited 
in their full extent ; for these cities are all peopled, 
and all Hellenic, afterwards: but there can be no 
doubt that they are partially true, and that the 
miseries of those days, as stated in the work of 
Hekatseus as well as by contemporary informants 
with whom Herodotus had probably conversed, 
must have been extreme. New inhabitants would 
probably be admitted in many of them, to supply 
the loss sustained ; and such infusion of fresh blood 
would strengthen the necessity for the organization 
introduced by Artaphernls, in order to determine 

1 Herodot. vi. 42. 2 Herodot. vi. 20. 
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clearly the obligations due from the cities both to 
the Persian government and towards each other. 
Herodotus considers that the arrangement was ex- 
tremely beneficial to the Ionians, and so it must 
unquestionably have appeared, coming as it did 
immediately after so much previous suffering : he 
farther adds that the tribute then fixed remained 
unaltered until his own day — a statement requiring 
some comment, which I reserve until the time arrives 
for describing the condition of the Asiatic Greeks 
after the repulse of Xerxes from Greece Proper. 

Meanwhile the intentions of Darius for the con- 
quest of Greece were now effectively manifested: 
Mardonius, invested with the supreme command, 
and at the head of a large force, was sent down in 
the ensuing spring for the purpose. Having reached 
Kilikia in the course of the march, he himself got 
on ship-board and went by sea to Ionia, while his 
army marched across Asia Minor to the Hellespont. 
His proceeding in Ionia surprises us, and seems to 
have appeared surprising as well to Herodotus 
himself as to his readers. Mardonius deposed the 
despots throughout the various Greek cities 1 , and 

1 Herodot. vi. 43. In recounting this deposition of the despots by 
Mardonius, Herodotus reasons from it as an analogy for the purpose 
of vindicating the correctness of another of his statements, which (he 
acquaints us) many persons disputed ; namely, the discussion which 
he reports to have taken place among the seven conspirators, after the 
death of the Magian Smerdis, whether they should establish a monarchy, 
an oligarchy, or a democracy — ivBaxrra ptyiarov 6d>vpa ipioa rourt fu} 
airodeKOficvouri rS>v 'EXXqvuy, Ilcpacmw roiat brra ’Graved yv&prjv ajro- 
dc£a<rdai, as xpcav ft tj dijfioKpar(«r6ai He pacts' tovs yhp rvpayvovs w 
’I aH/a)!/ Karan ava as n dvr as 6 Mapdovios, drjpoKparias Kariara is rds ird- 
Xt as. Such passages as this let us into the controversies of the time, 
and prove that Herodotus found many objectors to his story about the 
discussion on theories of government among the seven Persian conspi- 
rators (iii. 80-82). 
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left the people of each to govern themselves, sub- 
ject to the Persian dominion and tribute. This 
was a complete reversal of the former policy of 
Persia, and must be ascribed to a new conviction, 
doubtless wise and well-founded, which had recently 
grown up among the Persian leaders, that on the 
whole their unpopularity was aggravated, more than 
their strength was increased, by employing these 
despots as instruments. The phenomena of the 
late Ionic revolt were well calculated to teach such 
a lesson ; but we shall not often find the Persians 
profiting by experience, throughout the course of 
this history. 

Mardonius did not remain long in Ionia, but 
passed on with his fleet to the Hellespont, where 
the land-force had already arrived : he transported 
it across into Europe, and began his march through 
Thrace ; all of which had already been reduced by 
Megabazus, and does not seem to have participated 
in the Ionic revolt. The island of Thasus surren- 
dered to the fleet without any resistance, and the 
land-force was conveyed across the Strymon to the 
Greek city of Akantbus, on the western coast of 
the Strymonic Gulf. From hence his land-force 
marched into Macedonia, and subdued a consider- 
able portion of its inhabitants — perhaps some of 
those not comprised in the dominion of Amyntas, 
since that prince bad before submitted to Megaba- 
zus. Meanwhile he sent his fleet to double the 
promontory of Mount Athos, and to join the land- 
force again at the Gulf of Therma, with a view of 
conquering as much of Greece as he could, and 
even of prosecuting the march as far as Athens and 
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Eretria 1 ; so that the expedition afterwards accom- 
plished by Xerxes would have been tried at least by 
Mardonius, twelve or thirteen years earlier, had not 
a terrible storm completely disabled the fleet. The 
sea near Athos was then, and is now, full of peril 
to navigators : one of the hurricanes so frequent in 
its neighbourhood overtook the Persian fleet, de- 
stroyed three hundred ships, and drowned or cast 
ashore not less than twenty thousand men : of those 
who reached the shore, many died of cold, or were 
devoured by the wild beasts on that inhospitable 
tongue of land. This disaster checked altogether 
the farther progress of Mardonius, who also sus- 
tained considerable loss with his land-army, and 
was himself wounded, in a night attack made upon 
him by the tribe of Thracians called Brygi. Though 
strong enough to repel and avenge this attack, and 
to subdue the Brygi, he was yet in no condition 
to advance farther. Both the land-force and the 
fleet were conveyed back to the Hellespont, and 
from thence across to Asia, with all the shame of 
failure ; nor was Mardonius again employed by 
Darius, though we cannot make out that the fault 
was imputable to him*. We shall hear of him 
again under Xerx$6. 

The ill-success of Mardonius seems to have in- 
spired the Thasians, so recently subdued, with the 
idea of revolting ; at least their conduct provoked 
the suspicion of Darius ; for they made active pre- 


1 Herodot. vi. 43, 44. broptvorro d* bri rc *E perpiav teal 'k&rjms. 

3 Herodot. vi. 44-94. Charon of Lampsakos had noticed the storm 
near Mount Athos, and the destruction of the fleet of Mardonius (Cha- 
ronis Fragment. 3, ed. Didot ; Athens, ix. p. 394). 
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parations for defence, both by building war-ships, 
and by strengthening their fortifications. The Tha- 
sians were at this time in great opulence, chiefly 
from their gold and silver mines, both in their island 
and in their mainland territory opposite. Their 
mines at Skaptd Hyld in Thrace yielded to them 
an annual income of eighty talents ; and altogether 
their surplus revenue — after defraying all the ex- 
penses of government so that the inhabitants 
were entirely untaxed — was two hundred talents 
(£46,000, if Attic talents ; more, if either Euboic 
or ASginaian). With these large means, they were 
enabled soon to make preparations which excited 
notice among their neighbours, many of whom 
were doubtless jealous of their prosperity, and per- 
haps inclined to dispute with them possession of 
the profitable mines of Skaptd Hyl6. As in other 
cases, so in this : the jealousies among subject 
neighbours often procured revelations to the supe- 
rior power : the proceedings of the Thasians were 
made known, and they were forced to raze their 
fortifications as well as to surrender all their ships 
to the Persians at AbdSra 1 . 

Though dissatisfied with Mardonius, Darius was 
only the more eagerly bent on his project of con- 
quering Greece, and Hippias was at his side to 
keep alive his wrath against the Athenians 8 . Orders 
were despatched to the maritime cities of his em- 
pire to equip both ships of war and horse-trans- 
ports for a renewed attempt. His intentions were 
probably known in Greece itself by this time, from 
the recent march of his army to Macedonia ; but 

1 Herodot. vi. 46-48. See a similar case of disclosure arising frbm 
jealousy between Tenedos and Lesbos (Thucyd. iii. 2). 

3 Herodot. vi. 94. 
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he now thought it advisable to send heralds round 
to most of the Grecian cities, in order to require 
from each the formal token of submission — earth 
and water ; and thus to ascertain what extent of 
resistance his intended expedition was likely to 
experience'. The answers received were to a high 
degree favourable : many of the continental Greeks 
sent their submission, as well as all those islanders 
to whom application was made. Among the for* 
mer we are probably to reckon the Thebans and 
Thessalians, though Herodotus does not particu- 
larize them : among the latter Naxos, Euboea, and 
some of the smaller islands, are not included ; but 
A2gina, at that time the first maritime power of 
Greece, is expressly included 1 . 

Nothing marks so clearly the imminent peril in 
which the liberties of Greece were now placed, and 
the terror inspired by the Persians after their re- 
conquest of Ionia, as this abasement on the part of 
the jEginetans, whose commerce with the Asiatic 
islands and continent doubtless impressed them 
strongly with the melancholy consequences of un- 
successful resistance to the Great King. But on 
the present occasion their conduct was dictated as 
much by antipathy to Athens as by fear, so that 
Greece was thus threatened with the intrusion of 
the Persian arm as ally and arbiter in her internal 
contests — a contingency which, if it had occurred 
now in the dispute between vEgina and Athens, 
would have led to the certain enslavement of 
Greece, though when it did occur nearly a century 
afterwards, towards the close of the Peloponnesian 
war and in consequence of the prolonged struggle 

1 Herodot. vi. 48-49# viii. 46. 
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between Lacedaemon and Athens, Greece had be- 
come strong enough in her own force to endure it 
without the loss of substantial independence. The 
war between Tbebes and iEgina on one side, and 
Athens on the other — begun several years before, 
and growing out of the connection between Athens 
and Plataea — had never yet been terminated : the 
JSginetans had taken part in that war from gra- 
tuitous feeling, either of friendship for Thebes or 
of enmity to Athens, without any direct ground of 
quarrel 1 , and they had begun the war even without 
the formality of notice. Though a period appa- 
rently not less than fourteen years (from about 
506-492 b.c.) had elapsed since it began, the state 
of hostility still continued ; and we may well con- 
ceive that Hippias, the great instigator of Persian 
attack upon Greece, would not fail to enforce upon 
all the enemies of Athens the prudence of second- 
ing, or at least of not opposing, the efforts of the 
Persian to reinstate him in that city. It was partly 
under this feeling, combined with genuine alarm, 
that both Thebes and iEgina manifested submissive 
dispositions towards the heralds of Darius. 

Among these heralds, some had gone both to 
Athens and to Sparta, for the same purpose of de- 
manding earth and water. The reception given to 
them at both places was angry in the extreme : the 
Athenians cast the herald into the pit called the 

1 Herodot. v. 81-89. See above, chapter xxxi. The legendary story 
there given as the provocation of ^Egina to the war is evidently not to 
be treated as a real and historical cause of war : a state of quarrel 
causes all such stories to be raked up, and some probably to be in- 
vented. It is like the old alleged quarrel between the Athenians and 
the Pelasgi of Lemnos (vi. 137-140). 
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Barathrum 1 , into which they sometimes precipi- 
tated public criminals: the Spartans threw the 
herald who came to them into a well, desiring 
the unfortunate messenger to take earth and water 
from thence to the king. The inviolability of 
heralds was so ancient and undisputed in Greece, 
from the Homeric times downward, that nothing 
short of the fiercest excitement could have insti- 
gated any Grecian community to such an outrage ; 
but to the Lacedaemonians, now accustomed to 
regard themselves as the first of all Grecian states, 
and to be addressed always in the character of 
superiors, the demand appeared so gross an insult 
as to banish from their minds for the time all recol- 

1 It is to this treatment of the herald that the story in Plutarch's 
Life of Themistokl6s must allude, if that story indeed be true ; for the 
Persian king was not likely to send a second herald, after such treat- 
ment of the first. An interpreter accompanied the herald, speaking 
Greek as well as his own native language. Themistokl£s proposed and 
carried a vote that he should be put to death, for having employed the 
Greek language as medium for barbaric dictation. (Plutarch, Themist 
c. 6.) We should be glad to know from whom Plutarch copied this story. 

Pausanias states that it was Miltiad£s who proposed the putting to 
death of the heralds at Athens (iii. 12, 6) ; and that the divine judg- 
ment fell upon his family in consequence of it. From whom Pau- 
sanias copied this statement I do not know : certainly not from Hero- 
dotus, who does not mention Miltiad&s in the case, and expressly says 
that he does not know in what manner the divine judgment overtook 
the Athenians for the crime — " except (says he) that their city and 
country was afterwards laid waste by Xerxes ; but I do not think that 
this happened on account of the outrage on the heralds." (Herodot. 
vii. 133.) 

The belief that there must have been a divine judgment of some sort 
or other presented a strong stimulus to invent or twist some historical 
fact to correspond with it. Herodotus has sufficient regard for truth 
to resist this stimulus and to confess his ignorance ; a circumstance 
which goes, along with others, to strengthen our confidence in his 
general authority. His silence weakens the credibility, but does not 
refute the allegation, of Pausanias with regard to Miltiades — which is 
certainly not intrinsically improbable. 
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lection of established obligations. They came sub- 
sequently, however, to repent of the act as highly 
criminal, and to look upon it as the cause of mis- 
fortunes which overtook them thirty or forty years 
afterwards : how they tried at that time to expiate 
it, I shall hereafter recount 1 2 . 

But if, on the one hand, the wouuded dignity of 
the Spartans hurried them into the commission of 
this wrong, it was on the other hand of signal use 
to the general liberties of Greece, by rousing them 
out of their apathy as to the coming invader, and 
placing them with regard to him in the same state 
of inexpiable hostility as Athens and Eretria. We 
see at once the bonds drawn closer between Athens 
and Sparta : the Athenians, for the first time, pre- 
fer a complaint at Sparta against the jEginetans 
for having given earth and water to Darius — 
accusing them of having done this with views of 
enmity to Athens, and in order to invade Attica 
conjointly with the Persian. This they represented 
“ as treason to Hellas,” calling upon Sparta as head 
of Greece to interfere ; and in consequence of their 
appeal, KleomenSs king of Sparta went over to 
A5gina, to take measures against the authors of the 
late proceeding, “for the general benefit of Hellas*.” 

The proceeding now before us is of very great 

1 Herodot. vii. 133. 

2 Herodot. vi. 49. Ilotrjaaert de <r<f>t (Atyivrjrcus) ravra, Wioas 'A (hj- 

VCUOL (TTfKfOTO, &OK*OPT€S ini 0^>t(Tt %X 0VTa S TOPS AlytPTJTdt df&(DKCV<U (yrjp 
kcu vdwp), its &pa rtp lie pen} tnt oxfrias (TTparevcoprai . K a\ & apepot npo • 
c pdenoe rrrtXafiovTo' <f>oiriopT(S tc is ttjp 2 ndprrjp , Karr)y6p€ov t£>p 
Alytvr}T€Uiv rk nenotrjKoup, npoboPTts tj)v *EXXada. Compare vii i. 
144, ix. 7- ttjv 'EXXdda toetpop notovptpot npodovpat — & new and 
very important phrase. 

vii. 61. Tdrc dc t6p KXco/xcVta, iovra ip tjj Aiyipt }, k at Kotpd Ty 
'EXXddi ayaBa npo<rfpya(6pcpop, &c. 
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importance in the progress of Grecian history. It 
is the first direct and positive historical manifesta- 
tion of Hellas as an aggregate body, with Sparta as 
its chief, and obligations of a certain sort on the 
part of its members, the neglect or violation of 
which constitutes a species of treason. I have 
already pointed out several earlier incidents, show- 
ing how the Greek political mind, beginning from 
entire severance of states, became gradually pre- 
pared for this idea of a permanent league with 
mutual obligations and power of enforcement vested 
in a permanent chief — an idea never fully carried 
into practice, but now distinctly manifest and par- 
tially operative. First, the great acquired power 
and territory of Sparta, her military training, her 
undisturbed political traditions, create an uncon- 
scious deference towards her such as was not felt 
towards any other state : next, she is seen (in the 
proceedings against Athens after the expulsion of 
Hippias) as summoning and conducting to war a 
cluster of self-obliged Peloponnesian allies, with 
certain formalities which give to the alliance an 
imposing permanence and solemnity : thirdly, her 
position becomes recognised as first power or pre- 
sident of Greece, both by foreigners who invite 
alliance (Croesus) or by Greeks who seek help, such 
as the Plataeans against Thebes or the Ionians 
against Persia. But Sparta has not been hitherto 
found willing to take on herself the performance of 
this duty of Protector general. She refused the 
Ionians and the Samian Maeandrius, as well as the 
Plataeans, in spite of their entreaties founded on 
common Hellenic lineage: the expedition which 
she undertook against Polykrat£s of Samos was 
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founded upon private motives for displeasure, even 
in the estimation of the Lacedaemonians them- 
selves : moreover, even if all these requests had 
been granted, she might have seemed to be rather 
obeying a generous sympathy than performing a 
duty incumbent upon her as superior. But in the 
case now before us, of Athens against jEgina, the 
latter consideration stands distinctly prominent. 
Athens is not a member of the cluster of Spartan 
allies, nor does she claim the compassion of Sparta, 
as defenceless against an overpowering Grecian 
neighbour : she complains of a Pan-Hellenic obli- 
gation as having been contravened by the iEgine- 
tans to her detriment and danger, and calls upon 
Sparta to enforce upon the delinquents respect to 
these obligations. For the first time in Grecian 
history, such a call is made ; for the first time in 
Grecian history, it is effectively answered. We 
may well doubt whether it would have been thus 
answered — considering the tardy, un impressible, 
and home-keeping character of the Spartans, with 
their general insensibility to distant dangers 1 * * — if 
the adventure of the Persian herald had not oc- 
curred to gall their pride beyond endurance — to 
drive them into unpardonable hostility with the 
Great King — and to cast them into the same 
boat with Athens for keeping off an enemy who 
threatened the common liberties of Hellas. 

From this time, then, we may consider that 
there exists a recognised political union of Greece 
against the Persian 8 — or at least something as near 

1 Thucyd. i. 70-118. Hqkvoi np6s vpas (t. e. the Spartans) iacWijt&s 

Kail airodrjfATjral irp6s cv&rjporarovs. 

* Herodot. vii. 145-148. Ol ovwfWTat ‘EXXijwav rrrl r«p II €pcry. 
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to a political union as Grecian temper will permit 
— with Sparta as its head for the present. To such 
a pre-eminence of Sparta, Grecian history had been 
gradually tending ; but the final event which placed 
it beyond dispute, and which humbled for the time 
her ancient and only rival — Argos — is now to be 
noticed. 

It was about three or four years before the ar- 
rival of these Persian heralds in Greece, and nearly 
at the time when Milgtus was besieged by the Per- 
sian generals, that a war broke out between Sparta 
and Argos* — on what grounds Herodotus does not 
inform us. Kleomengs, encouraged by a promise 
of the oracle that he should take Argos, led the 
Lacedaemonian troops to the banks of the Erasinus, 
the border river of the Argeian territory ; but the 
sacrifices, without which no river could be crossed, 
were so unfavourable, that he altered his course, 
extorted some vessels from ^Egina and Sikyon 4 , 
and carried his troops by sea to Nauplia, the sea- 
port belonging to Argos, and to the territory of 
Tiryns. The Argeians having marched their forces 


1 That which marks the siege of MilGtus, aod the defeat of the Ar- 
geians by Kleomengs, as contemporaneous, or nearly so, is — the com- 
mon oracular dictum delivered in reference to both : in the same 
prophecy of the Pythia, one half alludes to the sufferings of Miletus, 
the other half to those of Argos (Herodot. vi. 19-77). 

Xpc<afMVQt(n y hp 'Apyctotcrt iv Ac\<f>oi(ri ntp\ crtorrjpirjs rrje n&kios 
rrjs oxfrcTfprjs, rb ptv cs avrovs tovs 'Apytiovs <f>€pov, ttjv bi naptv&tjKrjr 
% XP MiXijcrtovff. 

I consider this evidence of date to be better than the statement of 
Pausanias. That author places the enterprise against Argos imme- 
diately (afrruca — Paus. iii. 4, l) after the accession of Kleomen&s, who, 
as he was king when Maeandrius came from Samos (Herodot. iii. 148), 
must have come to the throne not later than 518 or 517 b.c. This 
would be thirty-seven years prior to 480 b.c. ; a date much too early 
for the war between Kleomen£s and the Argeians, as we may see by 
Herodotus (vii. 149). 2 Herodot. vi. 92. 
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down to resist him, the two armies joined battle at 
S£peia near Tiryns : Kleomends, by a piece of sim- 
plicity on the part of bis enemies which we find it 
difficult to credit in Herodotus, was enabled to at- 
tack them unprepared, and obtained a decisive vic- 
tory. For the Argeians (it is stated) were so afraid 
of being over-reached by stratagem, in the post 
which their army occupied over against the enemy, 
that they listened for the commands proclaimed 
aloud by the Lacedaemonian herald, and performed 
with their own army the same order which they 
thus heard given. This came to the knowledge of 
KleomenSs, who communicated private notice to 
his soldiers, that when the herald proclaimed orders 
to go to dinner, they should not obey, but imme- 
diately stand to their arms. We are to presume 
that the Argeian camp was sufficiently near to that 
of the Lacedaemonians to enable them to hear the 
voice of the herald, yet not within sight, from the 
nature of the ground. Accordingly, so soon as the 
Argeiams heard the herald in the enemy’s camp 
proclaim the word to go to dinner 1 , they went to 
dinner themselves ; and in this disorderly condi- 
tion they were easily overthrown by the Spartans. 
Many of them perished in the field, while the 
fugitives took refuge in a thick grove consecrated 
to their eponymous hero Argus. Kleomends pur- 
sued and enclosed them therein ; but thinking it 
safer to employ deceit rather than force, he ascer- 
tained from deserters the names of the chief Ar- 
geians thus shut up, and then invited them out 

1 Herodot. vi. 78 ; compare Xenophon, Rep. Laced, xii. 6. Orders 
for evolutions in the field, in the Lacedaemonian military service, were 
not proclaimed by the herald, but transmitted through the various gra- 
dations of officers (Thucyd. v. 66). 
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successively by means of a herald — pretending that 
he had received their ransom, and that they were 
released. As fast as each man came out, he was 
put to death ; the fate of these unhappy sufferers 
being concealed from their comrades within the 
grove by the thickness of the foliage, until some 
one climbing to the top of a tree detected and pro- 
claimed the destruction going on — after about fifty 
of the victims had perished. Unable to entice any 
more of the Argeians from their consecrated refuge, 
which they still vainly hoped would protect them, 
Kleomends set fire to the grove, burnt it to the 
ground, and the persons within it appear to have 
been destroyed either by fire or by sword 1 : after 
the conflagration had begun, he inquired for the 
first time to whom the grove belonged, and learnt 
that it belonged to the hero Argus. 

Not less than six thousand citizens, the flower 
and strength of Argos, perished in this disastrous 
battle and retreat ; and so completely was the city 
prostrated, that Kleomends might easily have taken 
it, had be chosen to march thither forthwith and 
attack it with vigour. If we are to believe later 
historians whom Pausanias, Polyaenus, and Plutarch 
have copied, he did march thither and attack it, 
but was repulsed by the valour of the Argeian wo- 
men, who, in the dearth of warriors occasioned by 
the recent defeat, took arms along with the slaves, 
headed by the poetess Telesilla, and gallantly de- 
fended the walls *. This is probably a mythe, ge- 

1 Herodot. vi. 79 # 80. 

* Pausan. ii. 20, 7 ; Polyeen. viii. 33 ; Plutarch, De Virtut. Mulier. 
p. 245 ; Suidas, v. TcXetriXXa. 

Plutarch cites the historian Sokratfes of Argos for this story about 
Telesilla ; an historian, or perhaps composer of a t Tepirfyjja-is *A pyovt. 
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nerated by a desire to embody in detail the dictum 
of the oracle a little before, about “the female con- 
quering the male 1 without meaning to deny that 
the Argeian women might have been capable of 
achieving so patriotic a deed, if Kleomen£s had 
actually marched to the attack of their city, we are 
compelled by the distinct statement of Herodotus 
to affirm that be never did attack it. Immediately 
after the burning of the sacred grove of Argos, he 
dismissed the bulk of his army to Sparta, retaining 
only one thousand choice troops — with whom he 
marched up to the Hdrseum, or great temple of 
H6r6, between Argos and Mykfinae, to offer sacri- 
fice. The priest in attendance forbade him to enter, 
saying that no stranger was allowed to offer sacri- 
fice in the temple ; but Kleomends had once already 
forced his way into the sanctuary of Ath6n6 on the 
Athenian acropolis, in spite of the priestess and her 
interdict — and he now acted still more brutally to- 
wards the Argeian priest, for he directed his helots 
to drag him from the altar and scourge him. Ha- 

of unknown date : compare Diogen. Laert. ii. 5, 47, and Plutarch, 
Question. Romaic, p. 270-277. According to his representation, 
Kleomends and Demaratus jointly assaulted the town of Argos, and 
Demaratus, after having penetrated into the town and become master of 
the Pamphyliakon, was driven out again by the women. Now Hero- 
dotus informs us that Kleomen&s and Demaratus were never employed 
upon the same expedition, after the disagreement in their march to 
Attica (v. 75, vi. 64). 

1 Herodot. vi. 77. 

’AAV orav rj Brjktia t6v Upacva vucrjacura. 

9 E £c\d<rjj, Kai kv&os tv ’Apyeioiaiv aprjrai, &c. 

If this prophecy can be said to have any distinct meaning, it pro- 
bably refers to H£r6, as protectress of Argos, repulsing the Spartans. 

Pausanias (ii. 20, 7) might well doubt whether Herodotus understood 
this oracle in the same sense as he did : it is plain that Herodotus 
could not have so understood it. 
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ving offered sacrifice, Kleomends returned with his 
remaining force to Sparta 1 * * * * * . 

But the army whom he had sent home returned 
with a full persuasion that Argos might easily have 
been taken — that the king alone was to blame for 
having missed the opportunity. As soon as he him- 
self returned, his enemies (perhaps his colleague 
Demaratus) brought him to trial before the ephors 
on a charge of having been bribed, against which he 
defended himself as follows. He had invaded the 
hostile territory on the faith of an assurance from 
the oracle that he should take Argos ; but so soon 
as he had burnt down the sacred grove of the hero 
Argus (without knowing to whom it belonged), he 
became at once sensible that this was all that the 
god meant by taking Argos, and therefore that the 
divine promise had been fully realized. Accord- 
ingly, he did not think himself at liberty to com- 
mence any fresh attack, until he had ascertained 
whether the gods would approve it and would grant 
him success. It was with this view that he sacri- 
ficed in the HSrseum ; but though his sacrifice was 
favourable, he observed that the flame kindled on 
the altar flashed back from the bosom of the statue 
of H6r6, and not from her head. If the flame had 
flashed from her head, he would have known at 
once that the gods intended him to take the city by 
storm*; but the flash from her bosom plainly indi- 

1 Herodot. vi. 80, 81 : compare v. 72. 

* Herodot. vi. 82. cl pep y&p c#c rrjt tw dydkparos 

f£fXapyfre, alpeeip hv tear 9 aKprj f rrjv nSktv' eV r&p trnjOetop be Xap- 

y^ayror, nap ol nenoirjaBtu Strop 6 $e6s rj$e\e. 

For the eipression alpttiv par 9 dKprjg, compare Herodot. vi. 21 and 

Da ram. Lex. Homer, v. dicp6s. In this expression as generally used. 
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cated that the topmost success was out of his reach, 
and that he had already reaped all the glories which 
they intended for him. We may see that Hero- 
dotus, though he refrains from criticising this story, 
suspects it to be a fabrication. Not so the Spartan 
ephors : to them it appeared not less true as a story 
than triumphant as a defence, ensuring to Kleo- 
men£s an honourable acquittal '. 

Though this Spartan king lost the opportunity 
of taking Argos, his victories already gained had 
inflicted upon her a blow such as she did not re- 
cover for a generation, and put her for a time out 
of all condition to dispute the primacy of Greece 
with Lacedaemon. I have already mentioned that 
both in legend and in earliest history, Argos stands 
forth as the first power in Greece, with legendary 
claims to headship and decidedly above Lace- 
daemon ; who gradually usurps from her, first the 
reality of superior power, next the recognition of 

the last words /car' djcprjs have lost their primitive and special sense, and 
do little more than intensify the simple alpceiv— equivalent to something 
like " de fond en comble : " for Kleomen&s is accused by his enemies — 
< pofitpoi yuv da>podoKTj(raPTa, ovk eXeeiv to *Apyos, napeov cvnerc&s fuv 
At u>. But in the story recounted by Kleomen£s, the words /car* axprjt 
come back to their primitive meaning, and serve as the foundation for 
his religious inference, from type to thing typified : if the light had 
shone from the head or top of the statue, this would have intimated 
that the gods meant him to take the city “ from top to bottom ” 

In regard to this very illustrative story — which there seems no 
reason for mistrusting — the contrast between the point of view of 
Herodotus and that of the Spartan ephors deserves notice. The former, 
while he affirms distinctly that it was the real story told by Kleomen6s, 
suspects its truth, aud utters as much of scepticism as his pious fear 
will permit him : the latter find it in complete harmony both with their 
canon of belief and with their religious feeling — K Xtoptwjs bt orfn Ac£r, 
otfre €i yfttvbdptvos ofhrc ci dXrjdea (\(o (Tafprjvfcos tbrcu' Ac£f 

b* &v Tavra be \eya>v, mord tc /cal olxora cboicce 2irapTif}Tfl(rt \eyeiv, 

/cal dneffivyt noWbv rov s bivKorras. 1 Compare Pausanias, ii. 20, 8. 

2 F 2 
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pre-eminence — and is now, at the period which we 
have reached, taking upon herself both the rights 
and the duties of a presiding state over a body of 
allies who are bound both to her and to each other. 
Her title to this honour, however, was never ad- 
mitted at Argos, and it is very probable that the 
war just described grew in some way or other oat 
of the increasing presidential power which circum- 
stances were tending to throw into her hands. And 
the complete temporary prostration of Argos was 
an essential condition to the quiet acquisition of 
this power by Sparta. Occurring as it did two or 
three years before the above-recounted adventure 
of the heralds, it removed the only rival at that 
time both willing and able to compete with Sparta 
— a rival who might well have prevented any effect- 
ive union under another chief, though he could no 
longer have secured any Pan hellenic ascendency 
for herself — a rival who would have seconded JSgina 
in her submission to the Persians, and would thus 
have lamed incurably the defensive force of Greece. 
The ships which Kleomends had obtained from the 
.dSginetans as well as from the Sikyonians, against 
their own will, for landing his troops at Nauplia, 
brought upon both these cities the enmity of Argos, 
which the Sikyonians compromised by paying a 
sum of money, while the ^Eginetans refused to do 
so 1 : the circumstances of the Kleomenic war had 
thus the effect not only of enfeebling Argos, but of 
alienating her from her natural allies and sup- 
porters, and clearing the ground for undisputed 
Spartan primacy. 

1 Herodot. vi. 92. 
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Returning now to the complaint preferred by KieomenSs 
Athens to the Spartans against the traitorous sub- jEginato 
mission of iEgina to Darius, we find that king “edMng 
Kleomengs passed immediately over to that island 
for the purpose of inquiry and punishment. He ^ e a ^° the 
was proceeding to seize and carry away as prisoners instigation 
several of the leading ^Eginetans, when Krius and league De- 
some others among them opposed to him a menacing raaratu '' 
resistance, telling him that he came without any 
regular warrant from Sparta and under the influence 
of Athenian bribes — that in order to carry author- 
ity, both the Spartan kings ought to come together. 

It was not of their own accord that the JSginetans 
ventured to adopt so dangerous a course. Dema- 
ratus, the colleague of Kleomends in the junior or 
Prokleid line of kings, had suggested to them the 
step and promised to carry them through it safely 1 * * . 
Dissension between the two coordinate kings was 
no new phenomenon at Sparta ; but in the case of 
Demaratus and KleomenSs, it had broken out some 
years previously on the occasion of the march 
against Attica ; and Demaratus, hating his colleague 
more than ever, entered into the present intrigue 
with the ^Eginetans with the deliberate purpose of 
frustrating his intervention. He succeeded, and 
Kleomen£s was compelled to return to Sparta; 
not without unequivocal menace against Krius and 
the other iEginetans who had repelled him 8 , and 
not without a thorough determination to depose 
Demaratus. 

It appears that suspicions had always attached 


1 Herodot. vi. 50. K pios — fkcyt dc ravra tirurrokrjs rrjs ArjpapTjTov* 

Compare Pausan. iii. 4, 3. 

* Herodot. vi. 50-61. 64. Arjfxdprjros — <f>Q6vtp teat ayjj xpt&fitvos. 
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to the legitimacy of Demaratus’s birth. His re- 
puted father Aristo had had no offspring by two 
successive wives : at last he became enamoured of 
the wife of his friend Agdtus — a woman of sur- 
passing beauty — and entrapped him into an agree- 
ment, whereby each solemnly bound himself to sur- 
render anything belonging to him which the other 
might ask for. That which Agltus asked from 
Aristo was at once given : in return, the latter 
demanded to have the wife of Agdtus, who was 
thunderstruck at the request and indignantly com- 
plained of having been cheated into a sacrifice of 
all others the most painful : nevertheless the oath 
was peremptory, and he was forced to comply. 
The birth of Demaratus took place so soon after 
this change of husbands, that when it was first 
made known to Aristo, as he sat upon a bench 
along with the ephors, he counted on his fingers 
the number of months since his marriage and ex- 
claimed with an oath — “ The child cannot be mine.” 
He soon however retracted his opinion, and acknow- 
ledged the child, who grew up without any ques- 
tion being publicly raised as to his birth, and suc- 
ceeded his father on the throne, fiut the original 
words of Aristo had never been forgotten, and pri- 
vate suspicions were still cherished that Demaratus 
was really the son of his mother’s first husband 1 . 

Of these suspicions Kleomen6s now resolved to 
avail himself, exciting Leotychidds, the next heir 
in the Prokleid line of kings, to impugn publicly 
the legitimacy of Demaratus ; engaging to second 
him with all his influence as next in order for the 
crown, and exacting in return a promise that he 

1 Herodot. vi. 61, 62, 63. 
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would support the iuteTvention against .Angina. 
Leotychidds was animated not merely by ambition, 
but also by private enmity against Demaratus, who 
had disappointed him of his intended bride : he 
warmly entered into the scheme, arraigned Dema- 
ratus as no true Herakle.id, and produced evidence 
to prove the original doubts expressed by Aristo. 
A serious dispute was thus raised at Sparta, and 
Kleomengs, espousing the pretensions of Leotychi- 
d£s, recommended that the question as to the legi- 
timacy of Demaratus should be decided by reference 
to the Delphian oracle. Through the influence of 
Kob6n, a powerful native of Delphi, he procured 
from the Pythian priestess an answer pronouncing 
that Demaratus was not the son of Aristo 1 . Leo- 
tychidds thus became king of the Prokleid line, 
while Demaratus descended into a private station, 
and was elected at the ensuing solemnity of the 
Gymnopaedia to an official function. The new king, 
unable to repress a burst of triumphant spite, sent 
an attendant to ask him in the public theatre, how 
he felt as an officer after having once been a king. 
Stung with this insult, Demaratus replied that he 
himself had tried them both, and that Leotychidds 
might in time come to try them both also : the 


1 Herodot. vi. 65, 66. In an analogous case afterwards, where the 
succession was disputed between Agesilaus the brother, and Leotychi- 
dis the reputed son, of the deceased king Agis, the Lacedaemonians 
appear to have taken upon themselves to pronounce Leotychid&s ille- 
gitimate ; or rather to assume tacitly such illegitimacy by choosing 
Agesilaus in preference, without the aid of the oracle (Xenophon, Hel- 
len. iii. 3, 1-4 ; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 3). The previous oracle from 
Delphi, however, tfwkafcacrOcu ttjv x<o\t)v f$a<riXeiav, was cited on the 
occasion, and the question was, in what manner it should be inter- 
preted. 
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question (he added) shall bear its fruit — great evil, 
or great good, to Sparta. So saying, he covered 
his face and retired home from the theatre — offered 
a solemn farewell sacrifice at the altar of Zeus Her- 
keios, and solemnly adjured his mother to declare 
to him who his real father was — then at once quitted 
Sparta for Elis, under pretence of going to consult 
the Delphian oracle 1 . 

Demaratus was well known to be a high-spirited 
and ambitious man — noted, among other things, as 
the only Lacedaemonian king down to the time of 
Herodotus who had ever gained a chariot victory 
at Olympia; and Kleomends and Leotychid4s be- 
came alarmed at the mischief which he might do 
them in exile. By the law of Sparta, no Herakleid 
was allowed to establish his residence out of the 
country, on pain of death : this marks the sentiment 
of the Lacedaemonians, and Demaratus was not the 
less likely to give trouble because they had pro- 
nounced him illegitimate 8 . Accordingly they sent 
in pursuit of him, and seized him in the island of 
Zakynthus ; but the Zakynthians would not con- 
sent to surrender him, and he passed unobstructed 
into Asia, where he presented himself to Darius, 
and was received with abundant favours and pre- 
sents 3 . We shall hereafter find him the companion 
of Xerxes, giving to that monarch advice such as, 

1 Herodot. vi. 63 , 69 * The answer made by the mother to this ap- 
peal — informing Demaratus that he is the son either of King Aristo, or 
of the hero Astrabakus— is extremely interesting as an evidence of Gre- 
cian manners and feeling. 

* Plutarch, Agis, c. 11. Kara brj nva vofxov ir akaibv, bs ovk t6p 
*H paKkttbrjv oc yvvaiK 6s aXXobarnjs t*kvov<t&cu, rbv anc\&6rra rrjs 
27 TapTTJS C7Tt fJLCTOlKKTHqt 7TpOS €T€pOVS CL1To6vT)(TKtLV JCfXfVCt. 

3 Herodot. vi. 70. 
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if it had been acted upon, would have proved the 
ruin of Grecian independence ; to which however 
he would have been even more dangerous, if he 
had remained at home as king of Sparta. 

Meanwhile Kleomends, having obtained a con- 
sentient colleague in Leotychidds, went with him 
over to iEgina, eager to revenge himself for the 
affront which had been put upon him. To the re- 
quisition and presence of the two kings jointly, the 
iEginetans did not dare to oppose any resistance. 
Kleomends made choice of ten citizens eminent for 
wealth, station, and influence, among whom were 
Krius and another person named Kasambus, the 
two most powerful men in the island. Convey- 
ing them away to Athens, he deposited them as 
hostages in the hands of the Athenians 1 . 

It was in this state that the affairs of Athens and 
of Greece generally were found by the Persian ar- 
mament which landed at Marathon, the progress of 
which we are now about to follow. And the events 
just recounted were of material importance, consi- 
dered in their indirect bearing upon tbe success of 
that armament. Sparta had now, on the invitation 
of Athens, assumed to herself for the first time a 
formal Pan-hellenic primacy, her ancient rival 
Argos being too much broken to contest it — her 
two kings, at this juncture unanimous, employ 
their presiding interference in coercing ASgina, and 
placing JSginetan hostages in the hands of Athens. 
The iEginetans would not have been unwilling to 
purchase victory over a neighbour and rival at the 
cost of submission to Persia, and it was the Spar- 

1 Herodot. vi. 73. 
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tan interference only which restrained them from 
assailing Athens conjointly with the Persian in- 
vaders ; thus leaving the hands of the latter free, 
and her courage undiminished, for the coming 
trial. 

Meanwhile a vast Persian force, brought together 
in consequence of the preparation made during the 
last two years in every part of the empire, had as- 
sembled in the Ale'ian plain of Kilikia near the sea. 
A fleet of six hundred armed triremes, together with 
many transports both for men and horses, was 
brought hither for their embarkation: the troops 
were put on board and sailed along the coast to 
Samos in Ionia. The Ionic and ^Eolic Greeks con- 
stituted an important part of this armament, and 
the Athenian exile Hippias was on board as guide 
and auxiliary in the attack of Attica. The generals 
were Datis, a Median 1 — and Artaphernds, son of 
the satrap of Sardis so named, and nephew of Da- 
rius. We may remark that Datis is the first per- 
son of Median lineage who is mentioned as ap- 
pointed to high command after the accession of 
Darius, which had been preceded and marked, as I 
have noticed in a former chapter, by an outbreak 
of hostile nationality between the Medes and Per- 
sians. Their instructions were, generally, to reduce 
to subjection and tribute all such Greeks as had 
not already given earth and water ; but Darius di- 
rected them most particularly to conquer Eretria 


1 Herodot. vi. 94. A artv tc, iovra M rfiov ytvos, &c. 

Cornelius Nepos (Life of Pausanias, c. 1) calls Mardoniua a Mede ; 
which cannot be true, since he was the son of Gobryas, one of the 
seven Persian conspirators (Herodot. vi. 43). 
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and Athens, and to bring the inhabitants as slaves 
into his presence 1 . These orders were literally 
meant, and probably neither the generals nor the 
soldiers of this vast armament doubted that they 
would be literally executed ; and that before the 
end of the year, the wives, or rather the widows, 
of men like Themistokles and AristeidSs would be 
seen among a mournful train of Athenian prisoners 
on the road from Sardis to Susa, thus accomplish* 
ing the wish expressed by Queen Atossa at the in- 
stance of D6mok£d£s. 

The recent terrific storm near Mount Athos de- 
terred the Persians from following the example of 
Mardonius, and taking their course by the Helles- 
pont and Thrace. It was resolved to strike straight 
across the JSgean* (the mode of attack which in- 
telligent Greeks like Themistoklds most feared, 
even after the repulse of Xerxes) from Samos to 
Euboea, attacking the intermediate islands in the 
way. Among those islands was Naxos, which ten 
years before had stood a long siege, and gallantly 
repelled the Persian Megabatds with the Milesian 
Aristagoras. It was one of the main objects of 
Datis to efface this stain on the Persian arms and 
to take a signal revenge on the Naxians 8 . He 
crossed from Samos to Naxos, and landed his army 
on the island, which he found an easier prize than 

1 Herodot. vi. 94. cvrti Adp*pos $c airerrepnc, e£avdpairo8i<rarras *Epe- 
Tpiav teal *A0r}vas, cry av ccevrcp €S (fyip rd dvdpairo&a. 

According to the Menexenus of Plato (c. 17. p. 245), Darius ordered 
Datis to fulfil this order on peril of his own head : no such harshness 
appears in Herodotus. 

* Thucyd. i. 93. 

a Herodot. vi. 95, 96. Art ravnjp (Naxos) yap df) wpcrnjp errtixop 
OTpaTtv€(T0ai oi Ufpcrai, pepvrjpfvoi twp n port pop. 
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he had expected. The terrified citizens, abandon- 
ing their town, fled with their families to the high- 
est summits of their mountains ; while the Persians, 
seizing as slaves a few who had been dilatory in 
flight, burnt the undefended town with its edifices 
sacred and profane. 

Immense indeed was the difference in Grecian 
sentiment towards the Persians created by the ter- 
ror-striking reconquest of Ionia, and by the exhi- 
bition of a large Phenician fleet in the ASgean. 
The strength of Naxos was the same now as it had 
been before the Ionic revolt, and the successful re- 
sistance then made might have been supposed likely 
to nerve the courage of its inhabitants. Yet such 
is the fear now inspired by a Persian armament, 
that the eight thousand Naxian hoplites abandon 
their town and their gods without striking a blow 1 , 
and think of nothing but personal safety for them- 
selves and their families. A sad augury for Athens 
and Eretria 1 

From Naxos Datis despatched his fleet round 
the other Cyclades islands, requiring from each, 
hostages for fidelity and a contingent to increase his 
army. With the sacred island of Delos, however, 
he dealt tenderly and respectfully. The Delians 
had fled before his approach to Tdnos, but Datis 
sent a herald to invite them back again, promised 
to preserve their persons and property inviolate, 
and proclaimed that he had received express orders 


1 The historians of Naxos affirmed that Datis had been repulsed from 
the island. We find this statement in Plutarch, De Malign. Herodot. 
c. 36. p. 869* among his violent and unfounded contradictions of He- 
rodotus. 
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from the Great King to reverence the island in 
which Apollo and Artemis were born. His acts 
corresponded with this language ; for the fleet was 
not allowed to touch the island, and he himself, 
landing with only a few attendants, offered a mag- 
nificent sacrifice at the altar. A large portion of 
his armament consisted of Ionic Greeks, and this 
pronounced respect to the island of Delos may pro- 
bably be ascribed to the desire of satisfying their 
religious feelings ; for in their days of early free- 
dom, this island had been the scene of their solemn 
periodical festivals, as I have already more than 
once remarked. 

Pursuing his course without resistance along the 
islands, and demanding reinforcements as well as 
hostages from each, Datis at length touched the 
southernmost portion of Euboea — the town of Ka- 
rystus and its territory 1 . The Karystians at first 
refused either to give hostages or to furnish any 
reinforcements against their friends and neigh- 
bours ; but they were speedily compelled to sub- 
mission by the aggressive devastation of the in- 
vaders. This was the first taste of resistance which 
Datis had yet experienced ; and the facility with 
which it was overcome gave him a promising omen 
as to bis success against Eretria, whither be soon 
arrived. 

The destination of the armament was no secret Hejeache* 
to the inhabitants of this fated city, among whom siege tod 
consternation, aggravated by intestine differences, Eretrliu 0 
was the reigning sentiment. They made applica- 
tion to. Athens for aid, which was readily and con- 

1 Herodot. vi. 99. 
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veniently afforded to them by means of those four 
thousand kleruchs or out-citizens whom the Athe- 
nians had planted sixteen years before in the neigh- 
bouring territory of Chalkis. Notwithstanding 
this reinforcement, however, many of them de- 
spaired of defending the city, and thought only of 
seeking shelter on the unassailable summits of the 
island, as the more numerous and powerful Naxians 
had already done before them ; while another party, 
treacherously seeking their own profit out of the 
public calamity, lay in wait for an opportunity of 
betraying the city to the Persians 1 . Though a 
public resolution was taken to defend the city, yet 
so manifest was the absence of that stoutness of 
heart which could alone avail to save it, that a 
leading Eretrian named A2schin6s was not ashamed 
to forewarn the four thousand Athenian allies of the 
coming treason, and urge them to save themselves 
before it was too late. They followed his advice and 
passed over to Attica by way of Or6pus ; while the 
Persians disembarked their troops, and even their 
horses, in expectation that the Eretrians would come 
out and fight, at Tamynae and other places in the 

1 Herodot. vi. 100. T«v de 'Eperptiatv Spa ovdev vyUs (Hovkevpa, 
oi furewepampro pbf *A0rfvaio%ts, i<f>p6mov de d«f>aaLas ideas' ol pep ydp 
avr&P efiovkevoPTo etcktnuv rrjy v Skip is ra Sxpa rrjs E vfZoirjs, aXXot di 
avrmr tdta Kepdea irpoadeKdpepoi irapa tov Uepcrew otcreaBm wpodomijp 
j<TKevd{opro. 

Allusion to this treason among the Eretrians is to be fotind in a say- 
ing of Themistokl&s (Plutarch, Themist. c. 11). 

The story told by H£rakleid6s Ponticus (ap. Athen®. xii. p. 536), of 
an earlier Persian armament which had assailed Eretria and failed, 
cannot be at all understood ; it rather looks like a mythe to explain the 
origin of the great wealth possessed by the family of Kallias at Athens 
— the AatucfaXovros. There is another story, having the same expla- 
natory object, in Plutarch, Aristeidta, c. 5. 
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territory. As the Eretrians did not come out, they 
proceeded to lay siege to the city, and for some days 
met with a brave resistance, so that the loss on both 
sides was considerable : at length two of the leading 
citizens, Euphorbus and Philagrus, with others, be- 
trayed Eretria to the besiegers ; its temples were 
burnt, and its inhabitants dragged into slavery*. It 
is impossible to credit the exaggerated statement of 
Plato, which is applied by him to the Persians at 
Eretria as it had been before applied by Herodotus 
to the Persians at Chios and Samos — that they swept 
the territory clean of inhabitants by joining hands 
and forming a line across its whole breadth*. Evi- 
dently this is an idea, illustrating the possible effects 
of numbers and ruinous conquest, which has been 
woven into the tissue of historical statements, like so 
many other illustrative ideas in the writings of Greek 
authors. That a large proportion of the inhabitants 
were carried away as prisoners, there can be no 
doubt ; but the traitors who betrayed the town were 
spared and rewarded by the Persians 8 , and we see 

1 Herodot. vi. 101, 102. 

* Plato, Legg. iii. p. 698, and Menexen. c. 10. p. 240 ; Diogen. Laert. 
iii. 33 ; Herodot. vi. 31 : compare Strabo, x. p. 446, who ascribes to 
Herodotus the statement of Plato about the <rayTjvev<ris of Eretria. 
Plato says nothing about the betrayal of the city. 

It is to be remarked, that in the passage of the Treatise de Legibus, 
Plato mentions this story (about the Persians having swept the terri- 
tory of Eretria clean of its inhabitants) with some doubt as to its truth, 
and as if it were a rumour intentionally circulated by Datis with a view 
to frighten the Athenians. But in the Menexenus, the story is given 
as if it were an authentic historical fact. 

* Plutarch, De Garrulitate, c. 15. p. 510. The descendants of Gon- 
gylus the Eretrian, who passed over to the Persians on this occasion, 
are found nearly a century afterwards in possession of a town and 
district in Mysia, which the Persian king had bestowed upon their 
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plainly that either some of the inhabitants must 
have been left, or new settlers introduced, when we 
find the Eretrians reckoned ten years afterwards 
among the opponents of Xerxfis. 

Datis had thus accomplished with little or no re- 
sistance one of the two express objects commanded 
by Darius, and his army were elated with the con- 
fident hope of soon completing the other. After 
halting a few days at Eretria, and depositing in the 
neighbouring islet of ^Egilia the prisoners recently 
captured, he re-embarked his army to cross over to 
Attica, and landed in the memorable hay of Mara- 
thon on the eastern coast — the spot indicated by 
the despot Hippias, who now landed along with the 
Persians, twenty years after his expulsion from the 
government. Forty-seven years had elapsed since 
he had made as a young man this same passage, 
from Eretria to Marathon, in conjunction with his 
father Peisistratus, on the occasion of the second 
restoration of the latter. On that previous occa- 
sion, the force accompanying the father had been 
immeasurably inferior to that which now seconded 
the son ; yet it had been found amply sufficient to 
carry him in triumph to Athens, with feeble oppo- 
sition from citizens alike irresolute and disunited. 
And the march of Hippias from Marathon to Athens 
would now have been equally easy, as it was doubt- 
less conceived to be by himself, both in his waking 

ancestor. Herodotus does not mention Gongylus (Xenoph. Heilen. 
iii. 1, 6). 

This surrender to the Persians drew upon the Eretrians bitter 
remarks at the time of the battle of Salamis (Plutarch, Themistokl£s, 
c. 11). 
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hopes and in the dream which Herodotus mentions 
— had not the Athenians whom he found been men 
radically different from those whom he had left. 

To that great renewal of the Athenian character, 
under the democratical institutions which had sub- 
sisted since the dispossession of Hippias, I have 
already pointed attention in a former chapter. The 
modifications introduced by Kleisthenls in the 
constitution had now existed eighteen or nineteen 
years, without any attempt to overthrow them by 
violence : the Ten Tribes, each with its constituent 
demes, had become a part of the established habits 
of the country, and the citizens had become accus- 
tomed to exercise a genuine and self-determined 
decision, in their assemblies political as well as ju- 
dicial ; while even the senate of Areopagus, reno- 
vated by the nine annual archons successively 
chosen who passed into it after their year of office, 
had also become identified in feeling with the con- 
stitution of KleisthenSs. Individual citizens doubt- 
less remained, partisans in secret, and perhaps cor- 
respondents, of Hippias ; but the mass of citizens, 
in every scale of life, could look upon his return 
with nothing but terror and aversion. With what 
degree of newly-acquired energy the democratical 
Athenians could act in defence of their country and 
institutions, has already been related in a former 
chapter; but unfortunately we possess few parti- 
culars of Athenian history, during the decade pre- 
ceding 490 b.c., nor can we follow in detail the 
working of the government. The new form how- 
ever which Athenian politics had assumed becomes 
partially manifest when we observe the three leaders 
VOL. iv. 2 o 
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who stand prominent at this important epoch— 
Miltiadds, Themistoklds, and Aristeidds. 

The first of the three had returned to Athens 
three or four years before the approach of Datis, 
after six or seven years’ absence in the Cherso- 
nesus of Thrace, whither he had been originally 
sent by Hippias about the year 517-516 b.c., to 
inherit the property as well as the supremacy of his 
uncle the oekist Miltiadds. As despot of the Cher- 
sonese, and as one of the subjects of Persia, he had 
been among the Ionians who accompanied Darius 
to the Danube in his Scythian expedition, and he 
had been the author of that memorable recom- 
mendation which Histiseus and the other despots 
did not think it their interest to follow — of destroy- 
ing the bridge and leaving the Persian king to 
perish. Subsequently he had been unable to re- 
main permanently in the Chersonese, for reasons 
which have before been noticed ; but he seems to 
have occupied it during the period of the Ionic 
revolt 1 . What part he took in that revolt, we do 
not know: but he availed himself of the period 
while the Persian satraps were employed in sup- 
pressing it, and deprived of the mastery of the sea, 
to expel, in conjunction with forces from Athens, 
both the Persian garrison and the Pelasgic inha- 
bitants from the islands of Lemnos and Imbros. 
But the extinction of the Ionic revolt threatened 
him with ruin ; and when the Phenician fleet, in the 

1 The chapter of Herodotus (vi. 40) relating to the adventures of Mil- 
tiad&s is extremely perplexing, as I have already remarked in a former 
note : and Wesseling considers that it involves chronological difficulties 
which our present MSS. do not enable us to clear up. Neither Schweig- 
haiiser, nor the explanation cited in Bahr’s note, is satisfactory. 
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summer following the capture of Miletus, made its 
conquering appearance in the Hellespont, he was 
forced to escape rapidly to Athens with his imme* 
diate friends and property, and with a small squadron 
of five ships. One of these ships, commanded by 
his son Metiochus, was actually captured between 
the Chersonese and lmbros; and the Phenicians 
were most eager to capture himself 1 2 , inasmuch as 
he was personally odious to Darius from his stre- 
nuous recommendation to destroy the bridge over 
the Danube. On arriving at Athens, after his escape 
from the Phenician fleet, he was brought to trial 
before the judicial popular assembly for alleged 
misgovernment in the Chersonese, or for what 
Herodotus calls “ his despotism ” there exercised 9 ; 
and it is highly probable that the Athenian citizens 
settled in that peninsula may have had good reason 
to complain of him, — the more so as he had carried 
out with him the maxims of government prevalent 
at Athens under the Peisistratids, and had in his 
pay a body of Thracian mercenaries. However the 
people at Athens honourably acquitted him, pro- 
bably in part from the reputation which he had 
obtained as conqueror of Lemnos’ ; and he was one 
of the ten annually elected generals of the republic, 
during the year of this Persian expedition — chosen 
at the beginning of the Attic year, shortly after the 
summer solstice, at a time when Datis and Hippias 


1 Herodot. vi. 43-104. 8 Herodot. vi. 30-104. 

8 Herodot. vi. 132. Mikrtd^rjs, ica\ np&rtpov fv&oKi+uow — t. e. before 
the battle of Marathon. How much his reputation had been height- 
ened by the conquest of Lemnos, see Herodot. vi. 136. 
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had actually sailed, and were known to be ap- 
proaching. 

The character of Miltiadfis is one of great bravery 
and decision — qualities pre-eminently useful to his 
country on the present crisis, and the more useful 
as he was under the strongest motive to put them 
forth, from the personal hostility of Darius towards 
him ; but he does not peculiarly belong to the de- 
mocracy of Kleisthends, like his younger contem- 
poraries Themistoklds and Aristeidds. The two lat- 
ter are specimens of a class of men new at Athens 
since the expulsion of Hippias, and contrasting 
forcibly with Peisistratus, Lykurgus, and Megakids, 
the political leaders of the preceding generation. 
Themistoklds and Aristeidds, different as they were 
in disposition, agree in being politicians of the de- 
mocratical stamp, exercising ascendency by and 
through the people — devoting their time to the 
discharge of public duties, and to the frequent dis- 
cussions in the political and judicial meetings of 
the people — manifesting those combined powers of 
action, comprehension, and persuasive speech, 
which gradually accustomed the citizens to look to 
them as advisers as well as leaders — but always 
subject to criticism and accusation from unfriendly 
rivals, and exercising such rivalry towards each 
other with an asperity constantly increasing. In- 
stead of Attica disunited and torn into armed fac- 
tions, as it had been forty years before — the Diakrii 
under one man, and the Parali and Pedieis under 
others — we have now Attica one and indivisible; 
regimented into a body of orderly hearers in the 
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Pnyx, appointing and holding to accountability the 
magistrates, and open to be addressed by Themi- 
stokl£s, Aristeidfis, or any other citizen who can 
engage their attention. 

Neither ThemistoklSs nor AristeidSs could boast 
a lineage of gods and heroes, like the ^Eakid Mil- 
tiadds 1 * * * * * * * : both were of middling station and circum- 
stances. Aristeid£s, son of Lysimachus, was on both 
sides of pure Athenian blood ; but the wife of Neo- 
klds, father of Themistoklgs, was a foreign woman 
of Thrace or of Karia : and such an alliance is the 
less surprising, since ThemistoklSs must have been 
born during the dynasty of the Peisistratids, when 
the status of an Athenian citizen had not yet ac- 
quired its political value. There was a marked 
contrast between these two eminent men — those 
points which stood most conspicuous in the one 
being comparatively deficient in the other. In the Themi- 
description of ThemistoklSs, which we have the * l ° kle *' 
advantage of finding briefly sketched by Thucy- 
dides, the circumstance most emphatically brought 
out is, his immense force of spontaneous invention 
and apprehension, without any previous aid either 
from teaching or gradual practice. The might of 
unassisted nature 9 was never so strikingly exhibited 

1 Herodot. vi. 35. 

* Thucyd. i. 138. ifvyap 6 0e/u<rrojcX»)s fUcudrara bf) (fivattas la\vv 

brjXdxrag not bia<f>*p6vTa>s n *s avro paXXou krtpmv a£ios Bavpdcrai* 

oIkciq yhp avvetrei na\ oCt€ npopa0d>v €S avrr^v ovbiv o$t impa* 

Bcav, tS>v tc napa\pr)pa bC fka^iarqs fiovXrjg Kpanaros yv&p&v, koL rS>v 

pcXXoVTMV «7 t\ irXuOTOV TOV ytWJfTOpCVOV apKTTOS flKdOTTJS. Kal A p€V 
pera \iipas %X 0i » ^ ffrjyqcrao-Oai ol6s r e* hv be antipos ctrj, Kplvat ltca~ 

vats ovk dirrjXXaKTO. To re aptivov rj yeipov iv r<p dfpavd ere irpotwpa 

paXurra' /cat t 6 £vpirav tlndv, (fivertoas p iv bvuapti p€X(Trjs b( Ppa~ 

XvrrjTi, KparivTog bi) olros avro(rx*& tafet v ra btovra iytvtro. 
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as in him: he conceived the complications of a 
present embarrassment, and divined the chances of 
a mysterious future, with equal sagacity and equal 
quickness : the right expedient seemed to flash upon 
his mind extempore, even in the most perplexing 
contingences, without the least necessity for pre- 
meditation. Nor was he less distinguished for 
daring and resource in action : when engaged on 
any joint affairs, his superior competence marked 
him out as the leader for others to follow, and no 
business, however foreign to his experience, ever 
took him by surprise, or came wholly amiss to him. 
Such is the remarkable picture which Thucydides 
draws of a countryman whose death nearly coin- 
cided in time with his own birth : the untutored 
readiness and universality of Themistoklds pro- 
bably formed in his mind a contrast to the more 
elaborate discipline, and careful preliminary study, 
with which the statesmen of his own day — and Pe- 
riklds especially, the greatest of them — approached 
the consideration and discussion of public affairs. 
Themistoklds had received no teaching from philo- 
sophers, sophists and rhetors, who were the in- 
structors of well-born youth in the days of Thucy- 
didds, and whom Aristophanes, the contemporary of 
the latter, so unmercifully derides — treating such 
instruction as worse than nothing, and extolling, in 
comparison with it, the unlettered courage, with 
mere gymnastic accomplishments, of the victors 
at Marathon *. There is no evidence in the mind of 

1 See the contrast of the old and new education, as set forth in Ari- 
stophanes, Nubes, 957-1003 ; also R&nse, 1067* 

About the training of Themistoklgs, compared with that of the con- 
temporaries of Perikl6s, see also Plutarch, Themistokl. c. 2. 
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Thucydides of any such undue contempt towards 
his own age : the same terms of contrast are tacitly 
present to his mind, but he seems to treat the great 
capacity of Themistoklds as the more a matter of 
wonder, since it sprung up without that prelimi- 
nary cultivation which had gone to the making of 
Periklgs. 

The general character given of Plutarch 1 , though 
many of his anecdotes are both trifling and apo- 
cryphal, is quite consistent with the brief sketch 
just cited from Thucydides. Themistokl£s had an 
unbounded passion — not merely for glory, insomuch 
that the laurels of MiltiadSs acquired at Marathon 
deprived him of rest — but also for display of every 
kind. He was eager to vie with men richer than 
himself in showy exhibition— one great source, 
though not the only source, of popularity at Athens 
— nor was he at all scrupulous in procuring the 
means of doing so. Besides being assiduous in 
attendance at the Ekklesia and the Dikastery, he 
knew most of the citizens by name, and was always 
ready with advice to them in their private affairs : 
moreover he possessed all the tactics of an expert 
party-man in conciliating political friends and in 
defeating political enemies ; and though he was in 
the early part of his life sincerely bent upon the 
upholding and aggrandisement of his country, and 
was on some most critical occasions of unspeakable 
value to it, yet on the whole his morality was as 
reckless as his intelligence was eminent : he will be 
found grossly corrupt in the exercise of power, and 

1 Plutarch, Themistoklgs, c. 3, 4, 5 ; Cornelius Nepos, Them ist. c. 1. 
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employing tortuous means, sometimes indeed for 
ends in themselves honourable and patriotic, but 
sometimes also merely for enriching hiinself. He 
ended a glorious life by years of deep disgrace, with 
the forfeiture of all Hellenic esteem and brother- 
hood — a rich man, an exile, a traitor, and a pen- 
sioner of the Great King, pledged to undo his own 
previous work of liberation accomplished at the 
victory of Salamis. 

AroteidSs. Of Aristeid6s we possess unfortunately no de- 
scription from the hand of Thucydides ; but his 
character is so simple and consistent, that we may 
safely accept the brief but unqualified encomium of 
Herodotus and Plato, expanded as it is in the bio- 
graphy of Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos 1 , however 
little the details of the latter can be trusted. Ari- 
steid£s was inferior to Themistoklgs in resource, 
quickness, flexibility, and power of coping with 
difficulties ; but incomparably superior to him, as 
well as to other rivals and contemporaries, in 
integrity public as well as private ; inaccessible to 
pecuniary temptations as well as to other seduc- 
tive influences, and deserving as well as enjoying 
the highest measure of personal confidence. He is 
described as the peculiar friend of Kleisthengs, the 
first founder of the democracy* — as pursuing a 
straight and single-handed course in political life, 
with no solicitude for party- ties, and with little care 
either to conciliate friends or to offend enemies — as 

1 Ilerodot. viii. 79 ; Plato, Gorgias, c. 172. tyurrov av&pa cV *A 0q- 

yrjai *a\ buuuorraTOV. 

9 Plutarch (Aristeidta, c. 1-4 ; ThemistoklGs, c. 3 ; An Seni sit ge- 
renda rcspublica, c. 12. p. 790 ; Pnecepta Reip. Gerend. c. ii. p. 805). 
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unflinching in the exposure of corrupt practices, by 
whomsoever committed or upheld — as earning for 
himself the lofty surname of the Just, not less by 
his judicial decisions in the capacity of archon, than 
by his equity in private arbitrations and even his 
candour in political dispute — and as manifesting, 
throughout a long public life full of tempting oppor- 
tunities, an uprightness without flaw and beyond all 
suspicion, recognised equally by his bitter contem- 
porary the poet Timokreon 1 and by -the allies of 
Athens upon whom he first assessed the tribute. 
Few of the leading men in any part of Greece were 
without some taint on their reputation, deserved 
or undeserved, in regard to pecuniary probity ; but 
whoever became notoriously recognised as pos- 
sessing this vital quality, acquired by means of 
it a firmer hold on the public esteem than even 
eminent talents could confer. Thucydides ranks 
conspicuous probity among the first of the many 
ascendent qualities possessed by Perikl4s* ; and 
Nikias, equal to him in this respect, though immea- 
surably inferior in every other, owed to it a still 
larger proportion of that exaggerated confidence 
which the Athenian people continued so long to 
repose in him. The abilities of AristeidSs, though 
apparently adequate to every occasion on which he 
was engaged, and only inferior when we compare 
him with so remarkable a man as Themistoklds, 
were put in the shade by this incorruptible probity ; 
which procured for him, however, along with the 
general esteem, no inconsiderable amount of private 

1 Timokreon ap. Plutarch. Themistoklta, c. 21. 

* Thucyd. ii. 65. 
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enmity from jobbers whom he exposed, and even 
some jealousy from persons who heard it proclaimed 
with offensive ostentation. We are told that a 
rustic and unlettered citizen gave his ostracising 
vote and expressed his dislike against Aristeid£s l , 
on the simple ground that he was tired of hearing 
him always called the Just. Now the purity of the 
most honourable man will not bear to be so boast- 
fully talked of as if he were the only honourable man 
in the country : the less it is obtruded, the more 
deeply and cordially will it be felt : and the story 
just alluded to, whether true or false, illustrates 
that natural reaction of feeling produced by absurd 
encomiasts, or perhaps by insidious enemies under 
the mask of encomiasts, who trumpeted forth Ari- 
steidds as The Just man of Attica, so as to wound 
the legitimate dignity of every one else. Neither 
indiscreet friends nor artful enemies, however, 
could rob him of the lasting esteem of his country- 
men ; which he enjoyed, with intervals of their dis- 
pleasure, to the end of his life. He was ostracised 
during a part of the period between the battles of 
Marathon and Salamis, at a time when the rivalry 
between him and ThemistoklSs was so violent that 
both could not remain at Athens without peril ; but 
the dangers of Athens during the invasion of Xerxes 
brought him back before the ten years of exile 
were expired. His fortune, originally very mode- 
rate, was still farther diminished during the course 
of his life, so that he died very poor, and the state 
was obliged to lend aid to his children. 

Such were the characters of Themistoklgs and 

1 Plutarch, Aristeides, c. 7* 
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AristeidSs, the two earliest leaders thrown up by 
the Athenian democracy: half a century before, 
Themistokl£s would have been an active partisan 
in the faction of the Parali or the Pedieis, while 
Aristeidds would probably have remained an un- 
noticed citizen. At the present period of Athenian 
history, the characters of the soldier, the magis- 
trate, and the orator, were intimately blended to- 
gether in a citizen who stood forward for eminence, 
though they tended more and more to divide them- 
selves during the ensuing century and a half. Ari- 
steidds and Miltiadfis were both elected among the 
ten generals, each for his respective tribe, in the 
year of the expedition of Datis across the Aegean, 
and probably even after that expedition was known 
to be on its voyage : moreover we are led to suspect 
from a passage in Plutarch, that Themis tok 16 s also 
was general of his tribe on the same occasion 1 , 
though this is doubtful ; but it is certain that he 
fought at Marathon. The ten generals had jointly 
the command of the army, each of them taking his 
turn to exercise it for a day : in addition to the ten, 
moreover, the third archon or polemarch was consi- 
dered as eleventh in the military council. The pole- 
march of this year was Kallimachus of Aphidnae*. 
Such were the chiefs of the military force, and to a 
great degree the administrators of foreign affairs, at 
the time when the four thousand Athenian kleruchs 
or settlers planted in Euboea — escaping from Ere- 
tria, now invested by the Persians — brought word 
to their countrymen at home that the fall of that 
city was impending. It was obvious that the Per- 

1 Plutarch, Aristides, c. 5. 2 Herodot. vi. 109, 110. 
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sian host would proceed from Eretria forthwith 
against Athens, and a few days afterwards Hippias 
disembarked them at Marathon, whither the Athe- 
nian army marched to meet them. 

Of the feeling which now prevailed at Athens 
we have no details, but doubtless the alarm was 

Sparta — 

del.? of the hardly inferior to that which had been felt at Ere- 
sparuni. . di S8en tj n g opinions were heard as to ‘the 
proper steps to be taken, nor were suspicions of 
treason wanting. Pheidippid6s the courier was 
sent to Sparta immediately to solicit assistance ; 
and such was his prodigious activity, that he per- 
formed this journey of 150 miles, on foot, in 48 
hours 1 . He revealed to the ephors that Eretria 
was already enslaved, and entreated their assistance 
to avert the same fate from Athens, the most an- 
cient city in Greece. The Spartan authorities 
readily promised their aid, but unfortunately it was 
now the ninth day of the moon : ancient law or 
custom forbade them to march, in this month at 
least, during the last quarter before the full moon ; 
but after the full they engaged to march without 
delay. Five days’ delay at this critical moment 
might prove the utter ruin of the endangered city ; 
yet the reason assigned seems to have been no 
pretence on the part of the Spartans. It was mere 
blind tenacity of ancient habit, which we shall find 
to abate, though never to disappear, as we advance 
in their history 9 : indeed their delay in marching 
to rescue Attica from Mardonius, eleven years after- 


1 Mr. Kinneir remarks that the Persian Cassids, or foot-messengers, 
will travel for several days successively at the rate of sixty or seventy 
miles a day (Geographical Memoir of Persia, p. 44). 

* Herodot. ix. 7-10. 
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wards, at the imminent hazard of alienating Athens 
and ruining the Hellenic cause, marks the same 
selfish dulness. But the reason now given certainly 
looked very like a pretence, so that the Athenians 
could indulge no certain assurance that the Spar* 
tan troops would start even when the full moon 
arrived. 

In this respect the answer brought by Pheidip- 
pidds was mischievous, as it tended to increase that 
uncertainty and indecision which already prevailed 
among the ten generals, as to the proper steps for 
meeting the invaders. Partly, perhaps, in reliance 
on this expected Spartan help, five out of the ten 
generals were decidedly averse to an immediate 
engagement with the Persians ; while Miltiadfis 
with the remaining four strenuously urged that not 
a moment should be lost in bringing the enemy to 
action, without leaving time to the timid and the 
treacherous to establish correspondence with Hip* 
pias and to take some active step for paralysing all 
united action on the part of the citizens. This most 
momentous debate, upon which the fate of Athens 
hung, is represented by Herodotus to have oc- 
curred at Marathon, after the army had marched 
out and taken post there within sight of the Per- 
sians ; while Cornelius Nepos describes it as having 
been raised before the army quitted the city — 
upon the question, whether it was prudent to meet 
the enemy at all in the field, or to confine the 
defence to the city and the sacred rock. Inaccu- 
rate as this latter author generally is, his statement 
seems more probable here than that of Herodotus, 
for the ten generals would scarcely march out of 
Athens to Marathon without having previously re- 
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solved to fight: moreover, the question between 
fighting in the field or resisting behind the walls, 
which had already been raised at Eretria, seems 
the natural point on which the five mistrustful 
generals would take their stand. And probably 
indeed MiltiadSs himself, if debarred from imme- 
diate action, would have preferred to hold posses- 
sion of Athens, and prevent any treacherous move- 
ment from breaking out there, rather than to re- 
main inactive on the hills, watching the Persians 
at Marathon, with the chance of a detachment from 
their numerous fleet sailing round to PhalSrum, 
and thus distracting by a double attack both the 
city and the camp. 

Urgent However this may be, the equal division of opi- 
Miitude* njon among the ten generals, whether manifested 
!£ in™* at Marathon or at Athens, is certain, and Miltiad&s 
immediate jj a( j to awa j t t j, e ca sting-vote of the polemarch 

KaUimachus. To him he represented emphatically 
determine* danger delay, and the chance of some trai- 
n. torous intrigue occurring to excite disunion and 
aggravate the alarms of the citizens : nothing could 
prevent such treason from breaking out, with all 
its terrific consequences of enslavement to the 
Persians and to Hippias, except a bold, decisive, 
and immediate attack — the success of which he 
(Miltiadgs) was prepared to guarantee. Fortunately 
for Athens, the polemarch embraced the opinion of 
MiltiadSs, and the seditious movements which were 
preparing did not show themselves until after the 
battle had been gained. AristeidSs and Themi- 
stoklSs are both recorded to have seconded Mil- 
tiadfis warmly in this proposal, while all the other 
generals agreed in surrendering to MiltiadSs their 
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days of command, so as to make him as much as 
they could the sole leader of the army. It is said 
that the latter awaited the day of his own regular 
turn before he fought the battle 1 ; but considering 
the eagerness which he displayed to bring on an 
immediate and decisive action, we cannot suppose 
that he would have admitted any serious postpone- 
ment upon such a punctilio. 

While the army were mustered on the ground 
sacred to HdraklSs near Marathon, with the Per- 
sians and their fleet occupying the plain and shore 
beneath, and in preparation for immediate action — 
they were joined by the whole force of the little 
town of Platsea, consisting of about 1000 hoplites, 
who had marched directly from their own city to 
the spot, along the southern range of Kithaerdn and 
passing through Dekeleia. We are not told that 
they had been invited, and very probably the 
Athenians had never thought of summoning aid 
from this unimportant neighbour, in whose behalf 
they had taken upon themselves a lasting feud with 
Thebes and the Boeotian league*. Their coming 
on this important occasion seems to have been a 
spontaneous effort of gratitude, which ought not to 
be the less commended because their interests were 
really wrapped up in those of Athens — since if the 
latter had been conquered, nothing could have 
saved Plataea from being subdued by the Thebans — 
yet many a Grecian town would have disregarded 
both generous impulse and rational calculation, in 
the fear of provoking a new and terrific enemy. If 
we summon up to our imaginations all the circum- 
stances of the case — which it requires some effort 

1 Herodot. vi. 110. 3 Herodot. vi. 108-112. 
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to do, because our authorities come from the subse- 
quent generations, after Greece had ceased to fear 
the Persians — we shall be sensible that this volun- 
teer march of the whole Plataean force to Marathon 
is one of the most affecting incidents of all Gre- 
cian history. Upon Athens generally it produced 
an indelible impression, commemorated ever after- 
wards in the public prayers of the Athenian herald', 
and repaid by a grant to the Platseans of the full 
civil rights (seemingly without the political rights) 
of Athenian citizens: upon the Athenians then 
marshalled at Marathon its effect must have been 
unspeakably powerful and encouraging, as a proof 
that they were not altogether isolated from Greece, 
and as an unexpected countervailing stimulus under 
circumstances so full of hazard. 

Number* of Of the two opposing armies at Marathon, we are 
the armies. that the Athenians were 10,000 hoplites, either 
including, or besides, the 1000 who came from Pla- 
tsea*. Nor is this statement in itself improbable, 
though it does not come from Herodotus, who is 
our only really valuable authority on the case, and 
who mentions no numerical total : indeed the num- 
ber named may seem smaller than we should have 
expected, considering that no less than 4000 kle- 
ruchs or out-settled citizens had just come over 

1 Thucyd. iii. 55. 

s Justin states 10,000 Athenians, besides 1000 Platieans. Cornelius 
Nepos, Pausanias and Plutarch give 10,000 as the sura total of both. 
Justin, ii. 9 ; Corn. Nep. Miltiad. c. 4 ; Pausan. iv. 25, 5 ; x. 20, 2 : 
compare also Suidas, v. 'Imrias. 

Heeren (De Fontibus Trogi Pompeii, Dissertat. ii. 7) affirms that 
Trogus or Justin follows Herodotus in matters concerning the Persian 
invasions of Greece. He cannot have compared the two very atten- 
tively ; for Justin not only states several matters which are not to be 
found in Herodotus, but is at variance with the latter on some parti- 
culars not unimportant. 
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from Euboea. A sufficient force of citizens must 
of course have been left behind to defend the city. 
The numbers of the Persians we cannot be said to 
know at all, nor is there anything certain except 
that they were greatly superior to the Greeks : we 
hear from Herodotus that their armament originally 
consisted of six hundred ships of war, but we are 
not told how many separate transports there were ; 
and moreover, reinforcements had been procured as 
they came across the J£gean from the islands suc- 
cessively conquered. The aggregate crews on board 
of all their ships must have been between 1 50,000 
and 200,000 men ; but what proportion of these 
were fighting-men, or how many actually did fight 
at Marathon, we have no means of determining 1 . 

1 Justin (ii. 9) says that the total of the Persian army was 600,000, 
and that 200,000 perished. Plato (Menexen. p. 240) and Lysias (Orat. 
Funebr. c. 7) speak of the Persian total as 500,000 men. Valerius Maxi- 
mus (v. 3), Pausanias (iv. 25), and Plutarch (Parallel. Graec. ad init.), 
give 300,000 men. Cornelius Nepos (Miltiadds, c. 5) gives the more 
moderate total of 110,000 men. 

See the observations on the battle of Marathon made both by Colonel 
Leake and by Mr. Finlay, who have examined and described the locality : 
Leake on the Demi of Attica, in Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature, vol. ii. p. 160 seq . ; and Finlay on the Battle of Marathon, 
in the same Transactions, vol. iii. p. 360-380, &c. 

Both have given remarks on the probable numbers of the armies 
assembled ; but there are really no materials, even for a probable guess, 
in respect to the Persians. The silence of Herodotus (whom we shall 
find hereafter very circumstantial as to the numbers of the army under 
XerxSs) seems to show that he had no information which he could 
trust. His account of the battle of Marathon presents him in honour- 
able contrast with the loose and boastful assertors who followed him ; 
for though he does not tell us much, and falls lamentably short of what 
we should like to know, yet all that he does say is reasonable and pro- 
bable as to the proceedings of both armies ; and the little which he 
states becomes more trustworthy on that very account — because it is 
so little — showing that he keeps strictly within his authorities. 

There is nothing in the account of Herodotus to make us believe that 
he had ever visited the ground of Marathon. 

VOL. IV. 2 H 
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There were a certain proportion of cavalry, and 
some transports expressly prepared for the convey- 
ance of horses : moreover, Herodotus tells us that 
Hippias selected the plain of Marathon for a land- 
ing-place, because it was the most convenient spot 
in Attica for cavalry movements, though it is 
singular, that in the battle the cavalry are not 
mentioned. 

MmtSnf Marathon, situated near to a bay on the eastern 
coast of Attica, and in a direction E.N.E. from 
Athens, is divided by the high ridge of Mount Pen- 
telikus from the city, with which it communicated 
by two roads, one to the north, another to the south 
of that mountain. Of these two roads, the northern, 
at once the shortest and the most difficult, is twentv- 
two miles in length : the southern — longer but more 
easy, and the only one practicable for chariots — is 
twenty-six miles in length, or about six and a half 
hours of computed march : it passed between Mounts 
PentelikusandHymettus, through the ancient demes 
of Garg^ttus and Pall6n6, and was the road by 
which Peisistratus and Hippias, when they landed 
at Marathon forty-seven years before, had marched 
to Athens. The bay of Marathon, sheltered by a 
projecting cape from the northward, affords hoth 
deep water and a shore convenient for landing ; 
while “ its plain (says a careful modern observer 1 ) 

1 See Mr. Finlay on the Battle of Marathon, Transactions, &c., 
vol. iii. pp. 364, 368, 383, ut suprb : compare Hobhonse, Journey in 
Albania, i. p. 433. 

Colonel Leake thinks that the ancient town of Marathon was not 
on the exact site of the modern Marathon, but at a place called Vrand, 
a little to the south of Marathon (Leake on the Demi of Attica, in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 1829, vol. ii. p. 166). 

“ Below these two points/' he observes, “ (the tumuli of Vrand and 
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extends in a perfect level along this fine bay and is 
in length about six miles, in breadth never less than 
about one mile and a half. Two. marshes bound 
the extremities of the plain : the southern is not 
very large, and is almost dry at the conclusion of 
the great heats ; but the northern, which generally 
covers considerably more than a square mile, offers 
several parts which are at all seasons impassable. 
Both however leave a broad, firm, sandy beach be- 
tween them and the sea. The uninterrupted flat- 
ness of the plain is hardly relieved by a single tree ; 
and an amphitheatre of rocky hills and rugged 
mountains separates it from the rest of Attica, over 
the lower ridges of which some steep and difficult 
paths communicate with the districts of the inte- 
rior.” 

The position occupied by Miltiadds before the 


the hill of Kotr6ni,) the plain of Marathon expands to the shore of the 
bay, which is near two miles distant from the opening of the valley of 
Vrand. It is moderately well cultivated with corn, and is one of the 
most fertile spots in Attica, though rather inconveniently subject to 
inundations from the two torrents which cross it, particularly that of 
Marathdna. From Lucian (in Icaro-Menippo) it appears that the 
parts about (Enod were noted for their fertility, and an Egyptian poet 
of the fifth century has celebrated the vines and olives of Marathon. 
It is natural to suppose that the vineyards occupied the rising grounds ; 
and it is probable that the olive-trees were chiefly situated in the two 
valleys, where some are still growing : for as to the plain itself, the 
circumstances of the battle incline one to believe that it was anciently 
as destitute of trees as it is at the present day.*' (Leake on the Demi of 
Attica, Trans, of Roy. Soc. of Literature, vol. ii. p. 162.) 

Colonel Leake farther says, respecting the fitness of the Marathonian 
ground for cavalry movements : “ As I rode across the plain of Ma- 
rathon with a peasant of Vrand, he remarked to me that it was a 
fine place for cavalry to fight in. None of, the modern Marathonii 
were above the rank of labourers : they have heard that a great battle 
was once fought there, but that is all they know." (Leake, ut tup. ii. 
p. 175.) 

2 H 2 
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battle, identified as it was to all subsequent Athe- 
nians by the sacred grove of H6rakl6s near Mara- 
thon, was probably on some portion of the high 
ground above this plain, and Cornelius Nepos tells 
us that he protected it from the attacks of the Per- 
sian cavalry by felled trees obstructing the approach. 
The Persians occupied a position on the plain; while 
their fleet was ranged along the beach, and Hippias 
himself marshalled them for the battle l . The native 
Persians and Sakse, the best troops in the whole 
army, were placed in the centre, which they consi- 
dered as the post of honour 9 , and which was occupied 
by the Persian king himself, when present at a bat- 
tle : the right wing was so regarded by the Greeks, 
and the polemarch Kallimachus had the command 
of it, while the hoplites were arranged in the order of 
their respective tribes from right to left, and at the 
extreme left stood the Plataeans. It was necessary 
for MiltiadSs to present a front equal or nearly equal 
to that of the more numerous Persian host, in order 


1 Herodot. vi. 107. 

* Plutarch, Symposi&c. i. 3. p. 619; Xenophon, Anabas. i. 8, 21 ; 
Arrian, ii. 8, 18 ; ill. 11, 16. 

We may compare, with this established battle-array of the Persian 
armies, that of the Turkish armies, adopted and constantly followed ever 
since the victorious battle of Ikonium in 1386, gained by Amurath I. 
over the Karamanians. The European troops (or those of Rum) occupy 
the left wing : the Asiatic troops (or those of Anatoli) the right wing : 
the Janissaries are in the centre. The Sultan, or the Grand Visir, sur- 
rounded by the national cavalry or Spahis, is in the central point of 
all (Von Hammer, Geschichte des Osmannischen Reichs, book v. 
vol. i. p. 199). 

About the honour of occupying the right wing in a Grecian army, 
see in particular the animated dispute between the Athenians and the 
Tegeates before the battle of Platsea (Herodot. ix. 27) : it is the post 
assigned to the heroic kings of legendary warfare (Eurip. Suppliers, 
657). 
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to guard himself from being taken in flank : and 
with this view he drew up the central tribes, inclu- 
ding the Leontis and Antiochis, in shallow flies and 
occupying a large breadth of ground ; while each of 
the wings was in stronger and deeper order, so as 
to make his attack efficient on both sides. His 
whole army consisted of hoplites, with some slaves 
as unarmed or light-armed attendants, but without 
either bowmen or cavalry. Nor could the Persians 
have been very strong in this latter force, seeing 
that their horses had to be transported across the 
JSgean : but the elevated position of MiltiadSs en- 
abled them to take some measure of the numbers 
under his command, and the entire absence of ca- 
valry among their enemies could not but confirm 
the confidence with which a long career of unin- 
terrupted victory had impressed their generals. 

At length the sacrifices in the Greek camp were 
favourable for battle, and Miltiadds, who had every- 
thing to gain by coming immediately to close quar- 
ters, ordered his army to advance at a running step 
over the interval of one mile which separated the 
two armies. This rapid forward movement, ac- 
companied by the war-cry or paean which always 
animated the charge of the Greek soldier, as- 
tounded the Persian army ; who construed it as an 
act of desperate courage little short of insanity, in 
a body not only small but destitute of cavalry or 
archers — but who at the same time felt their con- 
scious superiority sink within them : it seems to 
have been long remembered also among the Greeks 
as the peculiar characteristic of the battle of Mara- 
thon, and Herodotus tells us that the Athenians 
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were the first Greeks who ever charged at a run 1 . 
It doubtless operated beneficially in rendering the 
Persian cavalry and archers comparatively inno- 
cuous, but we may reasonably suppose that it also 
disordered the Athenian ranks, and that when they 
reached the Persian front, they were both out of 
breath and unsteady in that line of presented spears 
and shields which constituted their force. On the 
two wings, where the files were deep, this disorder 
produced no mischievous effect : the Persians, after 
a certain resistance, were overborne and driven 
back. But in the centre, where the files were shal- 
low, and where moreover the native Persians and 
other choice troops of the army were posted, the 
breathless and disordered Athenian hoplites found 
themselves in far greater difficulties. The tribes 

1 Herodot. vi. 112. Hp&roi piv yap , EAA^k<»*' wmrr&v rS>v rjptis cft/ur, 
is no\*fjLiovs ixpTjaavTo. 

The running pace of the charge was obviously one of the most remark- 
able events connected with the battle. Colonel Leake and Mr. Finlay 
seem disposed to reduce the run to a quick march; partly on the 
ground that the troops must have been disordered and out of breath 
by running a mile. The probability is, that they really were so, and 
that such was the great reason of the defeat of the centre. It is very 
probable that a part of the mile run over consisted of declivity. I accept 
the account of Herodotus literally, though whether the distance be ex- 
actly stated, we cannot certainly say : indeed the fact is, that it required 
some steadiness of discipline to prevent the step of hoplites, when charg- 
ing, from becoming accelerated into a run. See the narrative of the battle 
of Kunaxa in Xenoph. Anabas. i. 8, 18 ; Diodor. xiv. 23: compare 
Polysen. ii. 2, 3. The passage of Diodorus here referred to contrasts 
the advantages with the disadvantages of the running charge. 

Both Colonel Leake and Mr. Finlay try to point out the exact ground 
occupied by the two armies : they differ in the spot chosen, and I 
cannot think that there is sufficient evidence to be had in favour of any 
spot. Leake thinks that the Persian commanders were encamped in the 
plain of Tricorythos, separated from that of Marathon by the great 
marsh, and communicating with it only by means of a causeway 
(Leake, Transact, ii. p. 1 70 ) . 
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Leontis and Antiochis, with Themistoklgs and Ari- 
steidds among them, were actually defeated, broken, 
driven back, and pursued by the Persians and 
Sakae 1 * . Miltiadgs seems to have foreseen the pos- 
sibility of such a check when he found himself com- 
pelled to diminish so materially the depth of his 
centre : for his wings, having routed the enemies 
opposed to them, were stayed from pursuit until the 
centre was extricated, and the Persians and Sakae 
put to flight along with the rest. The pursuit then 
became general, and the Persians were chased to 
their ships ranged in line along the shore : some of 
them became involved in the impassable marsh and 
there perished 8 . The Athenians tried to set the 
ships on fire, but the defence here was both vigorous 
and successful — several of the forward warriors of 
Athens were slain, and only seven ships out of the 
numerous fleet destroyed 3 * * * * . This part of the battle 
terminated to the advantage of the Persians. They 
repulsed the Athenians from the sea-shore, and 
secured a safe re-embarkation ; leaving few or no 
prisoners, but a rich spoil of tents and equipments 
which had been disembarked and could not be car- 
ried away. 

Herodotus estimates the number of those who 
fell on the Persian side in this memorable action at 
6400 men : the number of Athenian dead is accu- 

1 Herodot. vi. 113. Kara rovro piv 5 17 , iv'iK&v ol fiapfiapoi, /cat prj- 

(avrcs, ibitdKov is ttjv pea&ycuav. 

Herodotus here tells us the whole truth without disguise : Plutarch 

(Aristeidgs, c. 3) only says that the Persian centre made a longer re- 

sistance, and gave the tribes in the Grecian centre more trouble to 

overthrow. 

s Pausan. i. 32, 6 . 3 Herodot. vi. 113-115. 
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rately known, since all were collected for the last 
solemn obsequies — they were 192 . How many were 
wounded, we do not hear. The brave Kallimachus 
the polemarch, and Stesilaus one of the ten gene- 
rals, were among the slain ; together with Kyne- 
geirus son of Euphorion, who, in laying hold on 
the poop-staff of one of the vessels, had his hand 
cut off by an axe ', and died of the wound. He 
was brother of the poet ./Eschylus, himself present 
at the fight ; to whose imagination this battle at 
the ships must have emphatically recalled the fif- 
teenth book of the Iliad. Both these Athenian ge- 
nerals are said to have perished in the assault of 
the ships, apparently the hottest part of the combat. 
The statement of the Persian loss as given by He- 
rodotus appears moderate and reasonable ", but he 
does not specify any distinguished individuals as 
having fallen. 

But the Persians, though thus defeated and 

1 Herodot. vi. 114. This is the statement of Herodotus respecting 
Kynegeirus. How creditably does his character as an historian contrast 
with that of the subsequent romancers ! Justin tells us that Kyne- 
geirus first seized the vessel with his right hand: that was cut off, 
and he held the vessel with his left : when he had lost that also, he 
seized the ship with his teeth “ like a wild beast ” (Justin, ii. 9) — Justin 
seems to have found this statement in many different authors : “ Cyne- 
giri militis virtus, multis scriptorum laudibus celeb rata.” 

9 For the exaggerated stories of the numbers of Persians slain, see 
Xenophon. Anabas. iii. 2, 12; Plutarch, De Malign. Herodot. c. 26. 

р. 862 ; Justin, ii. 9 ; and Suidas, v. Uoixtkrj. 

In the account of Kt&sias, Datis was represented as having been 
killed in the battle, and it was farther said that the Athenians refused 
to give up his body for interment ; which was one of the grounds 
whereupon Xerxes afterwards invaded Greece. It is evident that in the 
authorities which Kt£sias followed, the alleged death of Datis at Ma- 
rathon was rather emphatically dwelt upon. See Kt£sias, Persica, 

с. 18-21, with the note of Bahr, who is inclined to defend the state- 
ment, against Herodotus. 
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compelled to abandon the position of Marathon, p, l a ^™ r the 
were not yet disposed to relinquish altogether their Penitm 
chances against Attica. Their fleet was observed to Athent- 
take the direction of Cape Sunium — a portion being Attica'f*- 
sent to take up the Eretrian prisoners and the stores 
which had been left in the island of J3gilia. At the 
same time a shield, discernible from its polished 
surface afar off, was seen held aloft upon some high 
point of Attica 1 — perhaps on the summit of Mount 
Pentelikus, as Colonel Leake supposes with much 
plausibility. The Athenians doubtless saw it as 
well as the Persians ; and Miltiadls did not fail to 
put the right interpretation upon it, taken in con- 
junction with the course of the departing fleet. 

The shield was a signal put up by partisans in 
the country, to invite the Persians round to Athens 
by sea, while the Marathonian army was absent. 
Miltiad&s saw through the plot, and lost not a mp- 
ment in returning to Athens. On the very day of ^ 
the battle, the Athenian army marched back with Miltiades 
the utmost speed from the precinct of H£rakl6s at AUienson 
Marathon to the precinct of the same god at Kyno- ^ tI °* 
sarges close to Athens, which they reached before 
the arrival of the Persian fleet *. Datis soon came 
off the port of PhalSrum, but the partisans of Hip- 
pias had been dismayed by the rapid return of 

1 Herodot. vi. 124. 'A vtbfxQrj piv yap clams, /col rovro ov/c &rrt AXAgo? 
eiirtlp' iyevero yap • bs ptvrot ty 6 dvabe(as ovk rd npofrayrtpa 
elirtiv rovrcW. 

* Herodot. vi. 116. O drot pev drj jrfpmrAttov Sovi/cov. ’ABrjvaioi be, 

&s irobav tlx ov » Tax*<rra cfiorjOeov es rd dorv’ /cat ((pOrjadv re dmttd- 
P*vol, irp\v rj rovs ftapfiapovs fjiceiv, /cat eaTparontdevaavTO dmyptvoi e( 

* KpcueXrjtov rod ev MapaBvvi isSXAo 'HpaKkrjtov t 6 Kvvoadpyei, 

Plutarch (Bellone an Pace clariores fuerint Athenienses, c. 8. p. 350) 
represents Miltiad&s as returning to Athens on the day after the battle : 
it must have been on the same afternoon, according to the account of 
Herodotus. 
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the Marathonian army, and be did not therefore 
find those aids and facilities which he had antici- 
pated for a fresh disembarkation in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Athens. Though too late 
however, it seems that he was not much too late : 
the Marathonian army had only just completed 
their forced return-march. A little less quickness 
on the part of Miltiadgs in deciphering the trea- 
sonable signal, and giving the instant order of 
march — a little less energy on the part of the Athe- 
nian citizens in superadding a fatiguing march to a 
no less fatiguing combat — and the Persians with 
the partisans of Hippias might have been found 
in possession of Athens. As the facts turned out, 
Datis, finding at Phallrum no friendly movement 
to encourage him, but, on the contrary, the unex- 
pected presence of the soldiers who had already 
vanquished him at Marathon — made no attempt 
again to disembark in Attica, and sailed away, after 
a short delay, to the Cyclades. 

Thus was Athens rescued, for this time at least, 
from a danger not less terrible than imminent. 
Nothing could have rescued her except that deci- 
sive and instantaneous attack which Miltiad6s so 
emphatically urged. The running step on the field 
of Marathon might cause some disorder in the 
ranks of the hoplites ; but extreme haste in bring- 
ing on the combat was the only means of preventing 
disunion and distraction in the minds of the citizens. 
Imperfect as the account is which Herodotus gives 
of this most interesting crisis, we see plainly that 
the partisans of Hippias had actually organized a 
conspiracy, and that it only failed by coming a little 
too late. The bright shield uplifted on Mount Pen- 
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telikus, apprising the Persians that matters were 
prepared for them at Athens, was intended to have 
come to their view before any action had taken 
place at Marathon, and while the Athenian army 
were yet detained there ; so that Datis might have 
sent a portion of his fleet round to Phal£rum, re- 
taining the rest for combat with the enemy before 
him. If it had once become known to the Mara- 
thonian army that a Persian detachment had landed 
at Phalfirum 1 — where there was a good plain for ca- 
valry to act in, prior to the building of the Phal£ric 
wall, as had been seen in the defeat of the Spartan 
Anchimolius by the Thessalian cavalry, in 510 b.c. 
— that it had been joined by timid or treacherous 
Athenians, and had perhaps even got possession of 
the city — their minds would have been so distracted 
by the double danger, and by fears for their absent 
wives and children, that they would have been dis- 
qualified for any unanimous execution of military 
orders, and generals as well as soldiers would have 
become incurably divided in opinion — perhaps even 
mistrustful of each other. The citizen-soldier of 
Greece generally, and especially of Athens, pos- 
sessed in a high degree both personal bravery and 
attachment to order and discipline ; but his bravery 
was not of that equal, imperturbable, uninquiring 
character, which belonged to the battalions of Wel- 
lington or Napoleon — it was fitful, exalted or de- 
pressed by casual occurrences, and often more 
sensitive to dangers absent and unseen, than to 
enemies immediately in his front. Hence the ad- 
vantage, so unspeakable in the case before us, and 

1 Herodot. v. 62, 63. 
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so well appreciated by Miltiadfis, of having one 
undivided Athenian army — with one hostile army, 
and only one, to meet in the field. When we come 
to the battle of Salamis, ten years later, it will be 
seen that the Greeks of that day enjoyed the same 
advantage : but the wisest advisers of Xerxes im- 
pressed upon him the prudence of dividing his large 
force, and of sending detachments to assail sepa- 
rate Greek states — which would infallibly produce 
the effect of breaking up the combined Grecian 
host, and leaving no central or co-operating force 
for the defence of Greece generally. Fortunately 
for the Greeks, the childish insolence of XerxSs led 
him to despise all such advice, as implying con- 
scious weakness ; but it seems that Datis and Hip- 
pias were sensible of the prudence of distract- 
ing the attention of the Athenians by a double 
attack : they laid a scheme, while the main army 
was at Marathon, for rallying the partisans of Hip- 
pias, with a force to assist them, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Athens, and the signal was upheld 
by these partisans as soon as their measures were 
taken. But the rapidity of MiltiadSs so preci- 
pitated the battle, that this signal came too late, 
and was only given “ when the Persians were 
already in their ships',” after the Marathonian 
defeat. Even then it might have proved danger- 
ous, had not the movements of Miltiadds been as 
rapid after the victory as before it : but if time had 
been allowed for the Persian movement on Athens 
before the battle of Marathon had been fought, the 

1 Herodot. vi. 115 . Town Utpoyai dva$e£ai dcrrriba, eov<rt 7817 t v 
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triumph of the Athenians might well have been ex- 
changed for a calamitous servitude. To Miltiadds 
belongs the credit of having comprehended the 
emergency from the beginning, and overruled the 
irresolution of his colleagues by his own single- 
hearted energy. The chances all turned out in his 
favour — for the unexpected junction of the Pla- 
tseans in the very encampment of Marathon must 
have wrought up the courage of his army to the 
highest pitch : and not only did he thus escape all 
the depressing and distracting accidents, but he 
was fortunate enough to find this extraneous encou- 
ragement immediately preceding the battle, from a 
source on which he could not have calculated. 

I have already observed that the phase of Gre- change of 
cian history best known to us, and amidst which feelings 
the great authors from whom we draw our infor- sians — 
mation lived, was one of contempt for the Persians the 
in the field ; and it requires some effort of imagina- 
tion to call back previous feelings after the circum- jj^° f 
stances have been altogether reversed : perhaps of Mara- 
even iEschylus the poet, at the time when he com- 
posed his tragedy of the Persae to celebrate the 
disgraceful flight of the invader Xerxes, may have 
forgotten the emotions with which he and his 
brother Kynegeirus must have marched out from 
Athens fifteen years before, on the eve of the battle 
of Marathon. It must therefore be again men- 
tioned, that down to the time when Datis landed 
in the bay of Marathon, the tide of Persian success 
had never yet been interrupted, and that especially 
during the ten years immediately preceding, the 
high-handed and cruel extinction of the Ionic re- 
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volt had aggravated to the highest pitch the 
alarm of the Greeks. To this must be added the 
successes of Datis himself, and the calamities 
of Eretria, coming with all the freshness of no- 
velty as an apparent sentence of death to Athens. 
The extreme effort of courage required in the Athe- 
nians, to encounter such invaders, is attested by the 
division of opinion among the ten generals : putting 
all the circumstances together, it is without a par- 
allel in Grecian history, surpassing even the com- 
bat of Thermopylae, as will appear when I come to 
describe that memorable event. And tbe admira- 
ble conduct of tbe five dissentient generals, when 
outvoted by the decision of the polemarch against 
them, in co-operating heartily for the success of a 
policy which they deprecated — proves how much 
the feelings of a constitutional democracy, and that 
entire acceptance of the pronounced decision of the 
majority on which it rests, had worked themselves 
into the Athenian mind. The combat of Marathon 
was by no means a very decisive defeat, but it was 
a defeat — and the first which the Persians had ever 
received from Greeks in the field. If the battle of 
Salarais, ten years afterwards, could be treated by 
Themistokl&s as a hair-breadth escape for Greece, 
much more is this true of the battle of Marathon 1 ; 
which first afforded reasonable proof, even to dis- 
cerning and resolute Greeks, that the Persians 
might be effectually repelled, and the independence 
of European Greece maintained against them — a 
conviction of incalculable value in reference to the 

1 Herodot. viii. 108. fjpt7s 8c, cvpiyia yelp euprjKapfv ffptas rr mat 
ri)v *EXXa&a, vf<f>os rotrovrov dvSpaymov dwadpfpoi. 
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formidable trials destined to follow. Upon the 
Athenians themselves, the first to face in the field 
successfully the terrific look of a Persian army, the 
effect of the victory was yet more stirring and pro- 
found 1 : it supplied them with resolution for the far 
greater actual sacrifices which they cheerfully un- 
derwent ten years afterwards, at the invasion of 
Xerxes, without faltering in their Pan-hellenic fide- 
lity ; and it strengthened them at home by swell- 
ing the tide of common sentiment and patriotic 
fraternity in the bosom of every individual citizen. 
It was the exploit of Athenians alone, but of all 
Athenians without dissent or exception — the boast 
of orators, repeated until it almost degenerated 
into common-place, though the people seem never 
to have become weary of allusions to their single- 
handed victory over a host of forty-six nations 9 . It 
had been purchased without a drop of intestine 
bloodshed — for even the unknown traitors who 
raised the signal shield on Mount Pentelikus, took 
care not to betray themselves by want of apparent 
sympathy with the triumph : lastly, it was the final 
guarantee of their democracy, barring all chance of 
restoration of Hippias for the future. Themistoklfis 3 


Immense 
effect of the 
Maratho- 
nian victory 
on the feel- 
ings of the 
Greeks — 
especially 
of the 
Athenians. 


1 Panaanias, i. 14, 4 ; Thucyd. i. 73. <f>apiv yap M apa&mvi re p6voi 
wpoKir&vvtvtrai r«p fiapfidptp, &c. 

Herodot. vi. 112. nporroi re avtaxpvro icrBfjrd re Mifiuajv opt owes, 
/cat avdpas Ta\rrr}V taOrjptvovs’ rewr dt fjv rottrt ^EXAijo-* /cal t6 oCvopa 
t6 Mrj&cav <f>ofios dxovcrai. 

It is not unworthy of remark, that the memorable oath in the oration 
of Demosthenes, de Coroni, wherein he adjures the warriors of Mara- 
thon, copies the phrase of Thucydides — ov ph rovs tv M apaQmvi irpo- 
Kivdvvtvcrayrar r&v irpoydvav, &c. (Demosthen. de Coron&, c. 60.) 

* So the computation stands in the language of Athenian orators 
(Herodot. ix. 27). It would be unfair to examine it critically. 

• Plutarch, Themistokies, c. 3. According to Cicero (Epist. ad Attic. 
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is said to have been robbed of his sleep by the tro- 
phies of Miltiad£s, and this is cited in proof of his 
ambitious temperament ; but without supposing 
either jealousy or personal love of glory, the rapid 
transit from extreme danger to unparalleled triumph 
might well deprive of rest even the most sober- 
minded Athenian. 

who were Who it was that raised the treacherous signal 

the traitors . _ . . 

that invited shield to attract the Persians to Athens was never 
Ihmfto ascertained : very probably, in the full exultation 
of success, no investigation was made. Of course, 
battle— however, the public belief would not be satisfied 
the Aik* 11 * w ^hout singling out some persons as the authors 
dnids. of such a treason ; and the information received by 
Herodotus (probably about 450—440 b.c., forty or 
fifty years after the Marathonian victory) ascribed 
the deed to the Alkmaebnids ; nor does he notice 
any other reported authors, though he rejects 
the allegation against them upon very sufficient 
grounds. They were a race religiously tainted, 
ever since the Kylonian sacrilege, and were there- 
fore convenient persons to brand with the odium of 
an anonymous crime ; while party feud, if it did 
not originally invent, would at least be active in 
spreading and certifying such rumours. At the 
time when Herodotus knew Athens, the political 
enmity between Perikl&s son of Xanthippus, and 
Kimon son of Miltiad£s, was at its height : PeriklSs 
belonged by his mother’s side to the Alkmaednid 

ix. 10) and Justin (ii. 9), Hippies was killed at Marathon. Suidas 
(v. 'I 7 nrtar) says that he died afterwards at Lemnos. Neither of these 
statements seems probable. Hippias would hardly go to Lemnos, 
which was an Athenian possession ; and had he been slain in the 
battle, Herodotus would have been likely to mention it. 
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race, and we know that such lineage was made sub- 
servient to political manoeuvres against him by his 
enemies 1 ; moreover the enmity between Kimon and 
Periklgs had been inherited by both from their 
fathers ; for we shall find Xanthippus, not long after 
the battle of Marathon, the prominent accuser of 
Miltiadgs. Though Xanthippus was not an Alk- 
maednid, his marriage with Agaristg connected him- 
self indirectly, and his son Periklgs directly, with that 
race. And we may trace in this standing political 
feud a probable origin for the false reports as to the 
treason of the Alkmaednids, on that great occasion 
which founded the glory of Miltiadgs ; for that the 
reports were false, the intrinsic probabilities of the 
case, supported by the judgment of Herodotus, 
afford ample ground for believing. 

When the Athenian army made its sudden re- 
turn-march from Marathon to Athens, Aristeidgs 
with his tribe was left to guard the field and the 
spoil ; but the speedy retirement of Datis from 
Attica left the Athenians at full liberty to revisit 
the scene and discharge the last duties to the dead. 
A tumulus was erected on the spot 9 (such distinc- 
tion was never conferred by Athens except in this 
case only) to the one hundred and ninety-two 
Athenian citizens who had been slain, and their 
names were inscribed on ten pillars erected at the 
spot, one for each tribe : there was also a second 
tumulus for the slain Plataeans, a third for the slaves, 
and a separate funeral monument to Miltiadgs him- 
self. Six hundred years after the battle, Pausanias 
saw the tumulus, and could still read on the pillars 

1 Thucyd. i. 126. * Thucyd. ii. 34. 

VOL. IV. 2 I 
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the names of the immortalised warriors 1 2 * ; and even 
now a conspicuous tumulus exists about half a mile 
from the sea-shore, which Colonel Leake believes to 
be the same 8 . The inhabitants of the deme of Mara- 
thon worshipped these slain warriors as heroes, along 
with their own eponymus, and with Hdraklfis. 

So splendid a victory had not been achieved, in 
the belief of the Athenians, without marked super- 
natural aid. The god Pan had met the courier 
Pheidippidds on his hasty route from Athens to 
Sparta, and had told him that he was much hurt 
that the Athenians had as yet neglected to worship 
him 8 ; in spite of which neglect, however, he pro- 
mised them effective aid at Marathon. The pro- 
mise was faithfully executed, and the Athenians 
repaid it by a temple with annual worship and 
sacrifice. Moreover, the hero Theseus was seen 
strenuously assisting in the battle ; and an unknown 
warrior, in rustic garb and armed only with a plough- 
share, dealt destruction among the Persian ranks : 
after the battle he could not be found, and the 
Athenians, on asking at Delphi who he was, were 
directed to worship the hero Echetlus 4 . Even in 
the time of Pausanias, this memorable battle-field 
was heard to resound every night with the noise of 
combatants and the snorting of horses. “It is 
dangerous (observes that pious author) to go to the 
spot with the express purpose of seeing what is 

1 Pausan. i. 32, 3. Compare the elegy of Kritias ap. Athens, i. p. 28. 

2 The tumulus now existing is about thirty feet high, and two hun- 
dred yards in circumference. (Leake on the Demi of Attica ; Transac- 
tions of Royal Soc. of Literat. ii. p. 171.) 

* Herodot. vi. 105 ; Pausan. i. 28, 4. 

4 Plutarch, Theseus, c. 24 ; Pausan. i. 32, 4 . 
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passing ; but if a man finds himself there by acci- 
dent, without having heard anything about the 
matter, the gods will not be angry with him.” The 
gods (it seems) could not pardon the inquisitive 
mortal who deliberately pryed into their secrets. 
Amidst the ornaments with which Athens was deco- 
rated during the free working of her democracy, 
the glories of Marathon of course occupied a con- 
spicuous place. The battle was painted on one of 
the compartments of the portico called Poekilfi, 
wherein, amidst several figures of gods and heroes 
— Ath6n6, H&rakl6s, Theseus, Echetlus, and the 
local patron Marathon — were seen honoured and 
prominent the polemarch Kallimachus and the ge- 
neral Miltiad£s, while the Plataeans were distin- 
guished by their Boeotian leather casques 1 : and 
the sixth of the month Boedromion, the anniversary 
of the battle, was commemorated by an annual ce- 
remony even down to the time of Plutarch*. 

Two thousand Spartans started from their city 


1 Pausan. i. 15, 4; Ddmosthen. cont. Neaer. c. 25. 

* Herodot. vi. 120; Plutarch, Camill. c. 19 ; De Malignit. Herodoti, 
c. 26. p. 862 ; and De Gloria Atheniensium, c. 7< 

Boedromion was the third month of the Attic year, which year began 
shortly after the summer solstice. The first three Attic months, Heka- 
tombseon, Metageitnion, Boedromion, correspond (speaking in a loose 
manner) nearly to our July, August, September. 

From the fact that the courier Pheidippidds reached Sparta on the 
ninth day of the moon, and that the 2000 Spartans arrived in Attica 
on the third day after the full moon, during which interval the battle 
took place — we see that the sixth day of Boedromion could not be the 
sixth day of the moon. The Attic months, though professedly lunar 
months, did not at this time therefore accurately correspond with the 
course of the moon. See Mr. Clinton, Fast. Hellen. ad an. 490 b.c. 
Plutarch (in the Treatise De Malign. Herodoti, above referred to) ap- 
pears to have no conception of this discrepancy between the Attic 
month and the course of the moon. A portion of the censure which 

2 i 2 
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immediately after the full moon, and reached the 
frontier of Attica on the third day of their march — 

he casts on Herodotus is grounded on the assumption that the two 
must coincide. 

M. Boeckh, following Fr^ret and Larcher, contests the statement of 
Plutarch, that the battle was fought on the sixth of the month Boedro- 
mion, but upon reasons which appear to me insufficient. His chief 
argument rests upon another statement of Plutarch (derived from some 
lost verses of <£schylus), that the tribe iEantis had the right wing or 
post of honour at the battle ; and that the public vote, pursuant to 
which the army was led out of Athens, was passed during the prytany 
of the tribe Mantis. He assumes, that the reason why this tribe was 
posted on the right wing, must have been, that it had drawn by lot the 
first prytany in that particular year : if this be granted, then the vote 
for drawing out the army must have been passed in the first prytany, 
or within the first thirty-five or thirty-six days of the Attic year, during 
the space between the first of Hekatombseon and the fifth or sixth of 
Metageitnion. But it is certain that the interval, which took place be- 
tween the army leaving the city and the battle, was much less than one 
month — we may even say less than one week. The battle therefore 
must have been fought between the sixth and tenth of Metageitnion. 
(Plutarch, Symposiac. i. 10, 3, and Ideler, Haodbuch der Chrono- 
logic, vol. i. p. 291.) Herodotus (vi. Ill) says that the tribes were 
arranged in line <5>r T)pt6pe6vTo— “ as they were numbered " — which is 
contended to mean necessarily the arrangement between them, deter- 
mined by lot for the prytanies of that particular year. " In acie in- 
struendl (says Boeckh, Comment, ad Corp. Inscriptt. p. 299) Atheni- 
enses non constantem, sed variabilem secundum prytanias, ordinem 
secutos esse, ita ut tribus ex hoc ordine inde a dextro cornu dispone- 
rentur, docui in Commentatione de pugn& Marithonift.” Prooemia Lect 
Univ. Berolin. «stiv. a. 1816. 

The Prooemia here referred to I have not been able to consult, and 
they may therefore contain additional reasons to prove the point ad- 
vanced, viz. that the order of the ten tribes in line of battle, beginning 
from the right wing, was conformable to their order in prytanising, as 
drawn by lot for the year ; but I think the passages of Herodotus and 
Plutarch now before us insufficient to establish this point. From the 
fact that the tribe JSantis had the right wing at the battle of Marathon, 
we are by no means warranted in inferring that that tribe had drawn 
by lot the earliest prytany in the year. Other reasons, in my judgment 
equally probable, may be assigned in explanation of the circumstance : 
one reason, I think, decidedly more probable. This reason is, that the 
battle was fought during the prytany of the tribe A&antis, which may 
be concluded from the statement of Plutarch, that the vote for marching 
out the army from Athens was passed during the prytany of that tribe ; 
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a surprising effort, when we consider that the total 
distance from Sparta to Athens was about one 

for the interval, between the march of the army out of the city and the 
battle, must have been only very few days. Moreover, the deme Ma- 
rathon belonged to the tribe Mantis (see Boeckh, ad Inscript. No. 172. 
p. 309) : the battle being fought in their deme, the Marathonians may 
perhaps have claimed on this express ground the post of honour for 
their tribe ; just as we see that at the first battle of Mantineia against 
the Lacedaemonians, the Mantineians were allowed to occupy the right 
wing or post of honour, “ because the battle was fought in their terri- 
tory" (Tbucyd. v. 67). Lastly, the deme Aphidnae also belonged to * 
the tribe J£antis (see Boeckh, 1. c.) : now the polemarch Kallimachus 
was an Aphidnaean (Herodot. vi. 109), and Herodotus expressly tells 
us, “ the law or custom then stood among the Athenians, that the pole- 
march should have the right wing ” — 6 yap yopos t6t* fixe ovtoo rolai 
'AOrjvaiouTi, t6v i rokcpapxov t\euf Kcpas r6 d*'(ioy (vi. 111 ). Where the 
polemarch stood, there his tribe would be likely to stand: and the 
language of Herodotus indeed seems directly to imply that he identifies 
the tribe of the polemarch with the polemarch himself — fiytopevov W 
Toxrrov, kovto apiBpxovro al <f)v\a\, ix^pevtu aXXrjXtov — meaning 
that the order of tribes began by that of the polemarch being in the 
leading position, and was then “ taken up 99 by the rest “ in numerical 
sequence t. e. in the order of their prytanising sequence for the year. 

Here are a concurrence of reasons to explain why the tribe J£antis 
had the right wing at the battle of Marathon, even though it may not 
have been first in the order of prytanising tribes for the year. Boeckh 
therefore is not warranted in inferring the second of these two facts 
from the first. 

The concurrence of these three reasons, all in favour of the same 
conclusion, and all independent of the reason supposed by Boeckh, 
appears to me to have great weight ; but I regard the first of the three, 
even singly taken, as more probable than his reason. If my view of 
the case be correct, the sixth day of Boedromion, the day of battle as 
given by Plutarch, is not to be called in question. That day comes in 
the second prytany of the year, which begins about the sixth of Meta- 
geitnion, and ends about the twelfth of Boedromion, and which must 
in this year have fallen to the lot of the tribe Mantis. On the first or 
second day of Boedromion, the vote for marching out the army may 
have passed; on the sixth the battle was fought; both during the 
prytany of this tribe. 

I am not prepared to carry these reasons farther than the particular 
case of the battle of Marathon, and the vindication of the day of that 
battle as stated by Plutarch ; nor would I apply them to later periods, 
such as the Peloponnesian war. It is certain that the army regulations 
of Athens were considerably modified between the battle of Marathon 
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hundred and fifty miles. They did not arrive, how- 
ever, until the battle had been fought and the Per- 

and the Peloponnesian war, as well in other matters as in what regards 
the polemarch ; and we have not sufficient information to enable us to 
determine whether in that later period the Athenians followed any 
known or perpetual rule in the battle order of the tribes. Military 
considerations, connected with the state of the particular army serring, 
must have prevented the constant observance of any rule : thus we can 
hardly imagine that Nikias, commanding the army before Syracuse, 
could have been tied down to any invariable order of battle among the 
tribes to which his hoplites belonged. Moreover, the expedition against 
Syracuse lasted more than one Attic year : can it be believed that Ni- 
kias, on receiving information from Athens of the sequence in which 
the prytanies of the tribes had been drawn by lot during the second 
year of his expedition, would be compelled to marshal his army in a 
new battle order conformably to it ? As the military operations of the 
Athenians became more extensive, they would find it necessary to leave 
such dispositions more and more to the general serving in every par- 
ticular campaign. Jt may well be doubted whether during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war any established rule was observed in marshalling the 
tribes for battle. 

One great motive which induces critics to maintain that the battle 
was fought in the Athenian month Metageitnion, is, that that month 
coincides with the Spartan month Karneius, so that the refusal of the 
Spartans to march before the full moon is construed to apply only to 
the peculiar sanctity of this last-mentioned month, instead of being a 
constant rule for the whole year. I perfectly agree with these critics, 
that the answer, given by the Spartans to the courier PheidippidAs 
cannot be held to prove a regular, invariable Spartan maxim, applicable 
throughout the whole year, not to begin a march in the second quar- 
ter of the moon : very possibly, as Boeckh remarks, there may have 
been some festival impending during the particular month in ques- 
tion, upon which the Spartan refusal to march was founded. But 
no inference can be deduced from hence to disprove the sixth of Boe- 
dromion as the day of the battle of Marathon : for though the months 
of every Grecian city were professedly lunar, yet they never coincided 
with each other exactly or long together, because the systems of inter- 
calation adopted in different cities were different : there was great 
irregularity and confusion (Plutarch, Aristeid£s, c. 19; Aristoxenus, 
Harmon, ii. p. 30 : compare also K. F. Hermann, Ueber die Grie- 
chische Monatskunde, p. 26, 27. Gottingen, 1844 ; and Boeckh, ad 
Corp. Inscript. T. i. p. 734). 

Granting therefore that the answer given by the Spartans to Phei- 
dippidls is to be construed, not as a general rule applicable to the 
whole year, but as referring to the particular month in which it was 
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sians departed ; but curiosity led them to the field 
of Marathon to behold the dead bodies of the Per* 
sians, after which they returned home, bestowing 
well-merited praise on the victors. 

Datis and Artaphern&s returned across the 
iEgean with their Eretrian prisoners to Asia ; 
stopping for a short time at the island of Mykonos, 
where discovery was made of a gilt image of Apollo 
carried off as booty in a Phenician ship. Datis 
went himself to restore it to D£los, requesting the 
Delians to carry it back to the Delium or temple of 
Apollo on the eastern coast of Boeotia : the Delians 
however chose to keep the statue until it was re- 
claimed from them twenty years afterwards by the 
Thebans. On reaching Asia, the Persian generals 
conducted their prisoners up to the court of Susa 
and into the presence of Darius. Though he had 
been vehemently incensed against them, yet when 
he saw them in his power, his wrath abated, and 
he manifested no desire to kill or harm them. 
They were planted at a spot called Arderikka, in 
the Kissian territory, one of the resting-places on 
the road from Sardis to Susa, and about twenty-six 
miles distant from the latter place: Herodotus 
seems himself to have seen their descendants there 


given — no inference can be drawn from hence as to the day of the battle 
of Marathon, because either one of the two following suppositions is 
possible: — 1. The Spartans may have had solemnities on the day of 
the full moon, or on the day before it, in other months besides Karneius ; 
2. or the full moon of the Spartan Karneius may actually have fallen, 
in the year 490 b.c., on the fifth or sixth of the Attic month Boe- 
dromion. 

Dr. Thirlwall appears to adopt the view of Boeckh, but does not add 
anything material to the reasons in its favour (Hist, of Gr. vol. ii. 
Append. III. p. 488). 


Return of 
Datis to 
Asia — fate 
of the Ere- 
trian cap- 
tives. 
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on his journey between the two capitals, and to 
have had the satisfaction of talking to them in 
Greek — which we may well conceive to have made 
some impression upon him, at a spot distant by 
nearly three months’ journey from the coast of 
Ionia 1 . 

Happy would it have been for Miltiadls if he 
had shared the honourable death of the polemarch 
Kallimachus — “ animam exhalasset opimam” — in 
seeking to fire the ships of the defeated Persians 
at Marathon. The short sequel of his history will 
be found in melancholy contrast with the Mara* 
thonian heroism. 

His reputation had been great before the battle, 
and after it the admiration and confidence of his 
countrymen knew no bounds : it appears indeed 
to have reached such a pitch, that his head was 
turned, and he lost both his patriotism and his 
prudence. He proposed to his countrymen to incur 
the cost of equipping an armament of seventy ships 


1 Herodot. vi. 119. Darius — axfxas rrj$ Kuralrjs x&pis Karoucun & 
araSpcj) icovrov rq> ovvopa ’Apdcptx*a — Mavra rovs ’Eptrpuas KaroUurt 
Aaptios, ot Kal pcxP 1 C V*° ^X ov T V y X^ > P r l v Tavrrjv, (fivkacrcroms rrfP 
xatqy yXwrovp. The meaning of the word (rraBpds is explained by 
Herodot. v. 52. <rraBfi6s fovrov is the same as <rraBpb r £ aaiXrjtos : the 
particulars which Herodotus recounts about Arderikka, and its re- 
markable well or pit of bitumen, salt, and oil, give every reason to be- 
lieve that he had himself stopped there. 

Strabo places the captive Eretrians in Gordy£n&, which would be 
considerably higher up the Tigris ; upon whose authority, we do not 
know (Strabo, xv. p. 74/). 

The many particulars which are given respecting the descendants of 
these Eretrians in Kissia, by Philostratus in his Life of Apollonius of 
Tyana, as they are alleged to have stood even in the first century of the 
Christian aera, cannot be safely quoted. With all the fiction there con- 
tained, some truth may perhaps be mingled ; but we cannot discrimi- 
nate it (Philostratus, Vit. Apollon, i. c. 24-30). 
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with an adequate armed force, and to place it al- 
together at his discretion ; giving them no inti- 
mation whither he intended to go, but merely 
assuring them that if they would follow him, he 
would conduct them to a land where gold was 
abundant, and thus enrich them. Such a promise, 
from the lips of the recent victor of Marathon, was 
sufficient, and the armament was granted, no man 
except Miltiadds knowing what was its destination. 
He sailed immediately to the island of Paros, laid 
siege to the town, and sent in a herald to require 
from the inhabitants a contribution of one hundred 
talents, on pain of entire destruction. His pre- 
tence for this attack was, that the Parians had fur- 
nished a trireme to Datis for the Persian fleet at 
Marathon ; but his real motive (so Herodotus as- 
sures us ') was vindictive animosity against a Parian 
citizen named Lysagoras, who had exasperated the 
Persian general Hydarngs against him. The Parians 
amused him at first with evasions, until they had 
procured a little delay to repair the defective por- 
tions of their wall, after which they set him at de- 
fiance ; and Miltiades in vain prosecuted hostilities 
against them for the space of twenty-six days : he 
ravaged the island, but his attacks made no im- 
pression upon the town 9 . Beginning to despair of 

1 Herodot. vi. 132. IWXcc tirl Udpov, np6<pa<riv <ov one ol Ildpioi 
vTTT)p£av irpdrcpoi arparrvdptvoi Tptrjpci c? M apadS>va apa rq> Utpajj. 
Tovto piv drj irpocrxTipa rod Xoyov Ijv' drop nva *c al Zyuorov €i\€ tout* 
UapioifTi did Avaayopfa rdv TitWco), copra ytvos Ildpiov, 81 afiakovra put 
vpds 'Ydapvia rdv Htp<rr)V. 

2 Ephorus (Fragro. 107, ed. Didot; ap. Stephan. Byz. v. Udpos) 
gave an account of this expedition in several points different from He- 
rodotus, which latter I here follow. The authority of Herodotus is 
preferable in every respect ; the more so, since Ephorus gives his narra- 
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success ia his military operations, he entered into 
some negotiation (such at least was the tale of the 
Parians themselves) with a Parian woman named 
Timd, priestess or attendant in the temple of D£- 
m£t£r near the town-gates : this woman, promising 
to reveal to him a secret which would place Paros 
in his power, induced him to visit by night a 
temple to which no male person was admissible. 
He leaped the exterior fence and approached the 
sanctuary ; but on coming near, was seized with 
a panic terror and ran away, almost out of his 
senses : on leaping the same fence to get back, he 
strained or bruised his thigh badly, and became 
utterly disabled. In this melancholy state he was 
placed on ship-board ; the siege being raised, and 
the whole armament returning to Athens. 

Vehement was the indignation both of the arma- 
ment and of the remaining Athenians against Mil- 
tiad6s on his return 1 ; and Xanthippus, father of 

tive as a sort of explanation of the peculiar phrase dvanapidfaiv. Ex- 
planatory narratives of that sort are usually little worthy of attention. 

1 Herodot. vi. 136. *AGrjvaioi fa «<c Uapov MiXridfaa dnovoa ri pr av r a 
ttrxpv tv ordpaoi, of rt SKkoi, ical paktora EdvGimros S *A ptypovof fa 
Govorov vrrayayoyv vnb rbv brjpov MtXrtadea, tbicoKt rrjs ' AGrjvaiccv and njt 
tivtKtv. MiXrt dbrjs fa, avros piv naptwv, owe direXoycVro* fjv yap ddvm i- 
ros, &<rrt orjnoptvov rov prjpov. UpoKtiptvov fa avrov iv kXlvtj, vrrtp- 
anoXoytovro ol <f)iXoi, rrjs pax*js T€ Mapadvvi ytvoptvrjs iroXXd m- 

ptpvrjptvoi, ko\ ttjv Arjpvov atptcnv' cos ekotv Arjpvov rc icat rurdptvos root 
UtXaayovs, rraptfaoKt 'AGrjvatoio’i. TLpocrytvoptvov fa rov fajpov ttvry 
Karit rrjv drrokvcriv rov Govorov, fapuoaavros fa Kara, ttjv dfaxirjv irtvrrj- 
kovto raXdvroiai, MtXridirjs piv pera ravra , oxfxuctXiararrds re rov prjpov 
Kai aanivros, veXcvnJ* rd fa irtvrrjKovra rdXavra ifctriotv 6 wait avrov 
K iptov. 

Plato (Gorgias. c. 153. p. 516) says that the Athenians passed a 
vote to cast Miltiad&s into the barathrum (ipfiaXtlv fyfnjtfiioavro), and 
that he would have been actually thrown in, if it had not been for the 
Prytanis, t. e. the president, by turn for that day, of the prytanising 
senators and of the Ekklesia. The Prytanis may perhaps have been 
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the great Periklgs, became the spokesman of this 
feeling. He impeached Miltiades before the po- 
pular judicature as having been guilty of deceiving 
the people and as having deserved the penalty of 
death. The accused himself, disabled by his in- 
jured thigh, which even began to show symptoms 
of gangrene, was unable to stand or to say a word 
in his own defence : he lay on his couch before the 
assembled judges, while his friends made the best 
case they could in his behalf. Defence, it appears, 
there was none ; all they could do was to appeal to 
his previous services : they reminded the people 
largely and emphatically of the inestimable exploit 
of Marathon, coming in addition to his previous 
conquest of Lemnos. The assembled dikasts or 
jurors showed their sense of these powerful appeals 
by rejecting the proposition of his accuser to con- 
demn him to death ; but they imposed on him the 
penalty of fifty talents “ for his iniquity.” Corne- 
lius Nepos affirms that these fifty talents repre- 
sented the expenses incurred by the state in fitting 
out the armament ; but we may more probably 
believe, looking to the practice of the Athenian di- 
kastery in criminal cases, that fifty talents was the 
minor penalty actually proposed by the defenders 
of Miltiades themselves, as a substitute for the pu- 
nishment of death. In those penal cases at Athens, 

among those who spoke to the dikastery on behalf of Miltiadds, depre- 
cating the proposition made by Xanthippus ; but that he should have 
caused a vote once passed to be actually rescinded, is incredible. The 
Scholiast on Aristeid6s (cited by Valckenaer ad Herodot. vi. 136) re- 
duces the exaggeration of Plato to something more reasonable — '"Ore 
yap tKpivcro MiXtMtjs «V1 rjj lid pep, TjdtXrjtrap avrbv Karaxp^pvtaaC 
6 npvrcuns €la€\0vv i (jjT^aaro avrov. 
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where the punishment was not fixed beforehand by 
the terms of the law, if the person accused was found 
guilty, it was customary to submit to the jurors, sub- 
sequently and separately, the question as to amount 
of punishment : first, the accuser named the pe- 
nalty which he thought suitable ; next, the accused 
person was called upon to name an amount of pe- 
nalty for himself, and the jurors were constrained 
to take their choice between these two — no third 
gradation of penalty being admissible for conside- 
ration*. Of course, under such circumstances, it 

1 That this was the habitual course of Attic procedure in respect to 
public indictments, wherever a positive amount of penalty was not pre- 
viously determined, appears certain. See Platner, Prozess und Hagen 
bei den Attikern, Abschn. vi. vol. i. p. 201 ; Heffter, Die Athenaische 
Gerichtsverfassung, p. 334. Meier and Schomann (Der Attische Pro- 
zess, b. iv. p. 725) maintain that any one of the dikasts might propose 
a third measure of penalty, distinct from that proposed by the accuser 
as well as the accused. In respect to public indictments, this opi- 
nion appears decidedly incorrect ; but where the sentence to be pro- 
nounced involved a compensation for private wrong and an estimate of 
damages, we cannot so clearly determine whether there was not some- 
times a greater latitude in originating propositions for the dikasts to 
vote upon. It is to be recollected that these dikasts were several hun- 
dred, sometimes even more, in number — that there was no discussion 
or deliberation among them — and that it was absolutely necessary for 
some distinct proposition to be laid before them to take a vote upon. 
In regard to some offences, the law expressly permitted what was called 
a TTpocrrtfMTjfxa ; that is, after the dikasts had pronounced the full pe- 
nalty demanded by the accuser, any other citizen, who thought the 
penalty so imposed insufficient, might call for a certain limited amount 
of additional penalty, and require the dikasts to vote upon it — ay or no. 
The votes of the dikasts were given, by depositing pebbles in two casks, 
under certain arrangements of detail. 

The dywv Tifxrjrbs, Bikt) Tiprjrbs, or trial including this separate ad- 
measurement of penalty — as distinguished from the duo; arifujm, or 
trial where the penalty was predetermined, and where was no ripipro, 
or vote of admeasurement of penalty — is an important line of distinction 
in the subject-matter of Attic procedure ; and the practice of calling 
on the accused party, after having been pronounced guilty, to impose 
upon himself a counter-penalty or under-penalty (avTiTipaatku or wron- 
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was the interest of the accused party to name, even 
in his own case, some real and serious penalty — 
something which the jurors might be likely to deem 
not wholly inadequate to his crime just proved ; 
for if he proposed some penalty only trifling, he 
drove them to prefer the heavier sentence recom- 
mended by his opponent. Accordingly, in the case 
of Miltiadds, his friends, desirous of inducing the 
jurors to refuse their assent to the punishment of 
death, proposed a fine of fifty talents as the self- 


(jtaaOcu) in contrast with that named by the accuser, was a convenient 
expedient for bringing the question to a substantive vote of the di- 
kasts. Sometimes accused persons found it convenient to name very 
large penalties on themselves, in order to escape a capital sentence in- 
voked by the accuser (see D£mosthen. cont. Timokrat. c. 34. p. 743 R.). 
Nor was there any fear (as Platner imagines) that in the generality of 
cases the dikasts would be left under the necessity of choosing between 
an extravagant penalty and something merely nominal ; for the interest 
of the accused party himself would prevent this from happening. Some- 
times we see him endeavouring by entreaties to prevail upon the accu- 
ser voluntarily to abate something of the penalty which he had at first 
named ; and the accuser might probably do this, if he saw that the di- 
kasts were not likely to go along with that first proposition. 

In one particular case, of immortal memory, that which Platner 
contemplates actually did happen ; and the death of SokratGs was the 
effect of it. Sokrat6s, having been found guilty, only by a small majo- 
rity of votes among the dikasts, was called upon to name a penalty 
upon himself, in opposition to that of death urged by MelGtus. He 
was in vain entreated by his friends to name a fine of some tolerable 
amount, which they would at once have paid in his behalf ; but he 
would hardly be prevailed upon to name any penalty at all, affirming 
that he had deserved honour rather than punishment : at last he named 
a fine so small in amount, as to be really tantamount to an acquittal. 
Indeed, Xenophon states that he would not name any counter-penalty 
at all ; and in the speech ascribed to him, he contended that he had 
even merited the signal honour of a public maintenance in the Pryta- 
neium (Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 2 7 ; Xenoph. Apol. Sok. 23 ; Diogen. LaSrt. 
ii. 41). Plato and Xenophon do not agree ; but taking the two to- 
gether, it would seem that he must have named a very small fine. 
There can be little doubt that this circumstance, together with the 
tenor of his defence, caused the dikasts to vote for the proposition of 
Melltus. 
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assessed penalty of the defendant ; and perhaps they 
may have stated, as an argument in the case, that 
such a sum would suffice to defray the costs of the 
expedition. The fine was imposed, but Miltiadds 
did not live to pay it : his injured limb mortified, 
and he died, leaving the fine to be paid by his son 
Kimon. According to Cornelius Nepos, Diodorus, 
and Plutarch, he was put in prison, after having 
been fined, and there died '. But Herodotus does 
not mention this imprisonment, and the fact ap- 
pears to me improbable : he would hardly have 
omitted to notice it, had it come to his know- 
ledge. Immediate imprisonment of a person fined 
by the dikastery, until his fine was paid, was not 
the natural and ordinary course of Athenian pro- 
cedure, though there were particular cases in 
which such aggravation was added : usually a cer- 
tain time was allowed for payment 8 , before absolute 

1 Cornelius Nepos, Miltiadfia, c. 7 ; and Kimon, c. 1 ; Plutarch, Ki- 
mon, c. 4 ; Diodorus, Fragment, lib. x. All these authors probably 
drew from the same original fountain ; perhaps Ephorus (see Marx ad 
Ephori Fragmenta, p. 212); but we have no means of determining. 
Respecting the alleged imprisonment of Kimon, however, they must 
have copied from different authorities, for their statements are all dif- 
ferent. Diodorus states, that Kimon put himself voluntarily into prison 
after his father had died there, because he was not permitted on any 
other condition to obtain the body of his deceased father for burial. 
Cornelius Nepos affirms that he was imprisoned, as being legally liable 
to the state for the unpaid fine of his father. Lastly, Plutarch does not 
represent him as having been put into prison at all. Many of the Latin 
writers follow the statement of Diodorus : see the citations in Bos’s 
note on the above passage of Cornelius Nepos. 

There can be no hesitation in adopting the account of Plutarch as 
the true one. Kimon neither was, nor could be, in prison, by the Attic 
law, for an unpaid fine of his father ; but after his father's death, he 
became liable for the fine, in this sense — that he remained disfranchised 
(cfri/ior) and excluded from his rights as a citizen, until the fine was 
paid : see Dfimosthen. cont. Timokrat. c. 46. p. 762 R. 

* See Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, b. iii. ch. 13. p. 390 Eogl. 
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execution was resorted to, but the person under 
sentence became disfranchised and excluded from 
all political rights, from the very instant of his 
condemnation as a public debtor, until the fine 
was paid. Now in the instance of Miltiadfis, the 
lamentable condition of his wounded thigh rendered 
escape impossible — so that there would be no special 
motive for departing from the usual practice, and 
imprisoning him forthwith : moreover if he was 
not imprisoned forthwith, he would not be impri- 
soned at all, since he cannot have lived many days 
after his trial 1 . To carry away the suffering general 
in his couch, incapable of raising himself even to 
plead for his own life, from the presence of the 
dikasts to a prison — would not only have been a 
needless severity, but could hardly have failed to 
imprint itself on the sympathies and the memory 
of all the beholders ; so that Herodotus would have 
been likely to hear and mention it, if it had really 
occurred. I incline to believe therefore that Mil- 
tiadds died at home : all accounts concur in stating 
that he died of the mortal bodily hurt which already 

Transl. (vol. i. p. 420 Germ.) ; Meier und Schomann, Attisch. Prozess, 
p. 744. Dr. Thirlwall takes a different view of this point, with which 
I cannot concur (Hist. Gr. vol. iii. Append. II. p. 488) ; though his 
general remarks on the trial of Miltiadta are just and appropriate (ch. 
xiv. p. 273). 

Cornelius Nepos (Miltiad&s, c. 8 ; Kimon, c. 3) says that the mis- 
conduct connected with Paros was only a pretence with the Athenians 
for punishing Miltiad&s ; their real motive (he affirms) was envy and 
fear, the same feelings which dictated the ostracism of Kimon. How 
little there is to justify this fancy, may be seen even from the nature of 
the punishment inflicted. Fear would have prompted them to send 
away or put to death Miltiad6s, not to fine him. The ostracism, which 
was dictated by fear, was a temporary banishment. 

1 The interval between his trial and his decease is expressed in Hero- 
dotus (vi. 136) by the difference between the present participle arjtrofjJ* 
vov and the past participle am r*vros rot) ftrjpov. 
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disabled him even at the moment of bis trial, and 
that his son Kimon paid the fifty talents after his 
death. If he could pay them, probably his father 
could have paid them also ; and this is an additional 
reason for believing that there was no imprison- 
ment — for nothing but non-payment could have 
sent him to prison ; and to rescue the suffering Mil- 
tiad£s from being sent thither, would have been the 
first and strongest desire of all sympathizing friends. 

Thus closed the life of the conqueror of Mara- 
thon. The last act of it produces an impression so 
mournful, and even shocking — his descent, from the 
pinnacle of glory, to defeat, mean tampering with 
a temple-servant, mortal bodily hurt, undefended 
ignominy, and death under a sentence of heavy 
fine, is so abrupt and unprepared — that readers, 
ancient and modern, have not been satisfied with- 
out finding some one to blame for it : we must ex- 
cept Herodotus, our original authority, who recounts 
the transaction without dropping a single hint of 
blame against any one. To speak ill of the people, 
as Machiavel has long ago observed', is a strain in 
which every one at all times, even under a demo- 
cratical government, indulges with impunity and 
without provoking any opponent to reply ; and in 
this instance, the hard fate of MiltiadSs has been 
imputed to the vices of the Athenians and their 
democracy — it has been cited in proof, partly of 
their fickleness, partly of their ingratitude. But 
however such blame may serve to lighten the men- 
tal sadness arising from a series of painful facts, it 

1 Michiavel, Discorsi sopra Tito Livio, cap. 58. ** L’opinione contro 
ai popoli nasce, perch 6 dei popoli ciascun dice male senza paura, e 
liberamente ancora mentre che regnano : dei principi si parla sempre 
cou mille timori e mille rispetti." 
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will not be found justified if we apply to those facts 
a reasonable criticism. 

What is called the fickleness of the Athenians on 
this occasion is nothing more than a rapid and de- 
cisive change in their estimation of Miltiadgs ; un- 
bounded admiration passing at once into extreme 
wrath. To censure them for fickleness is here an 
abuse of terms ; such a change in their opinion 
was the unavoidable result of his conduct. His 
behaviour in the expedition of Paros was as repre- 
hensible as at Marathon it had beeu meritorious, 
and the one succeeded immediately after the other: 
what else could ensue except an entire revolution 
in the Athenian feelings ? He bad employed his 
prodigious ascendency over their minds to induce 
them to follow him without knowing whither, in 
the confidence of an unknown booty : he had ex- 
posed their lives and wasted their substance in 
wreaking a private grudge: in addition to the shame 
of an unprincipled project, comes the constructive 
shame of not having succeeded in it. Without 
doubt, such behaviour, coming from a man whom 
they admired to excess, must have produced a vio- 
lent and painful revulsion in the feelings of his 
countrymen. The idea of having lavished praise 
and confidence upon a person who forthwith turns 
it to an unworthy purpose, is one of the greatest 
torments of the human bosom ; and we may well 
understand that the intensity of the subsequent dis- 
pleasure would be aggravated by this reactionary 
sentiment, without accusing the Athenians of fickle- 
ness. If an officer, whose conduct has been such 
as to merit the highest .encomiums, comes on a 

VOL. iv. 2 K 
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sudden to betray his trust, and manifests cowardice 
or treachery in a new and important undertaking 
confided to him, are we to treat the general in com- 
mand as fickle, because his opinion as well as his 
conduct undergoes an instantaneous revolution — 
which will be all the more vehement in proportion 
to his previous esteem ? The question to be de- 
termined is, whether there be sufficient ground for 
such a change ; and in the case of Miltiad£s, that 
question must be answered in the affirmative. 

In regard to the charge of ingratitude against the 
Athenians, this last-mentioned point — sufficiency of 
reason — stands tacitly admitted. It is conceded 
that MiltiadSs deserved punishment for his conduct 
in reference to the Parian expedition, but it is 
nevertheless maintained that gratitude for his pre- 
vious services at Marathon ought to have exempted 
him from punishment. But the sentiment, upon 
which, after all, this exculpation rests, will not bear 
to be drawn out and stated in the form of a cogent 
or justifying reason. For will any one really con- 
tend, that a man who has rendered great services to 
the public, is to receive in return a licence of un- 
punished misconduct for the future ? Is the gene- 
ral, who has earned applause by eminent skill and 
important victories, to be recompensed by being 
allowed the liberty of betraying his trust afterwards, 
and exposing his country to peril, without censure 
or penalty ? This is what no one intends to vin- 
dicate deliberately ; yet a man must be prepared to 
vindicate it, when he blames the Athenians for in- 
gratitude towards Miltiadds. For if all that be 
meant is, that gratitude for previous services ought 
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to pass, not as a receipt in full for subsequent crime, 
but as an extenuating circumstance in the measure- 
ment of the penalty, the answer is, that it was so 
reckoned in the Athenian treatment of MiltiadSs 1 . 
His friends had nothing whatever to urge, against 
the extreme penalty proposed by his accuser, ex- 
cept these previous services — which influenced the 
dikasts sufficiently to induce them to inflict the 
lighter punishment instead of the heavier. Now 
the whole amount of punishment inflicted con- 
sisted in a fine which certainly was not beyond 
his reasonable means of paying, or of prevail- 
ing upon friends to pay for him — since his son 

1 Machiavel will not even admit so much as thi t, in the clear and 
forcible statement which he gives of the question here alluded to : he 
contends that the man who has rendered services ought to be recom- 
pensed for them, but that he ought to be punished for subsequent crime 
just as if the previous services had not been rendered. He lays down 
this position in discussing the conduct of the Romans towards the vic- 
torious survivor of the three Horatii, after the battle with the Curiatii — 
“ Erano stati i meriti di Orazio grandissimi, avendo con la sua viild 
▼inti i Curiazi. Era stato il fallo suo atroce, avendo morto la sorella. 
Nondimeno dispiacque tanto tale omicidio ai Romani, che lo condussero 
a disputare della vita, non ostante che gli meriti suoi fussero tanto 
grand i e si freschi. La qual cosa, a chi superficialmente la conside- 
rasse, parrebbe uno esempio d* ingratitudine popolare. Nondimeno 
chi lo esaminer& meglio, e con migliore considerazione ricercher& quali 
debbono essere gli* ordini delle republiche, biaaimerk quel popolo piut- 
tosto per averlo assoluto, che per averlo voluto condannare : e la ra- 
gione & questa, che nessuna republica bene ordinata, non mai cancelid 
i dementi con gli meriti dei suoi cittadini : ma avendo ordinati i premi 
ad una buona opera, e le pene ad una c&ttiva, ed avendo premiato uno 
per aver bene operato, se quel medesimo opera dipoi male, lo gastiga 
senza avere riguardo alcuno alle sue buone opere. E quando questi 
ordini sono bene osservati, una cittk vive libera molto tempo : altri- 
menti sempre rovinera presto. Perchk se, ad un cUtadino che abbia 
fatto qualche egregia opera per la citth, si aggiunge oltre alia riputa - 
jri one, che quella cosa gli arreca, una audacia e coqfidenza di poterc senza 
temer pena, far qualche opera non buona, diventerh in breve tempo tanto 
insoleute, che si risolverb ogni civiltb.” — Machiavel, Discorsi sop. Tit. 
Livio, ch. 24. 

2 k 2 
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Kimon actually did pay it : and those who blame 
the Athenians for ingratitude, unless they are pre- 
pared to maintain the doctrine, that previous ser- 
vices are to pass as full acquittal for future crime, 
have no other ground left except to say that the fine 
was too high ; that instead of being fifty talents, it 
ought to have been no more than forty, thirty, 
twenty, or ten talents. Whether they are right in 
this, I will not take upon me to pronounce : if the 
amount was named on behalf of the accused party, 
the dikastery had no legal power of diminishing it ; 
but it is within such narrow limits that the question 
actually lies, when transferred from the province of 
sentiment to that of reason. It will be recollected 
that the death of Miltiadds arose neither from his 
trial nor his fine, but from the hurt in his thigh. 

The charge of ingratitude against the Athenian 
popular juries really amounts to this — that in try- 
ing a person accused of present crime or fault, they 
were apt to confine themselves too strictly and ex- 
clusively to the particular matter of charge, either 
forgetting, or making too little account of, past ser- 
vices which he might have rendered. Whoever 
imagines that such was the habit of Athenian di- 
kasts, must have studied the orators to very little 
purpose. Their real defect was the very opposite : 
they were too much disposed to wander from the 
special issue before them, and to be affected by 
appeals to previous services and conduct 1 . That 


1 Machiavel, in the twenty- ninth chapter of his Discorsi sopra T. 
Livio, examines the question, “ Which of the two is more open to the 
charge of being ungrateful — a popular government or a king?” he 
thinks that the latter is more open to it. Compare chap. 59 of the same 
work, where he again supports a similar opinion. 

M. Sismondi also observes, in speaking of the long attachment of the 
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which an accused person at Athens usually strives to 
produce is, an impression in the minds of the dikasts 
favourable to his general character and behaviour : 
of course he meets the particular allegation of his 
accuser as well as he can, but he never fails also to 
remind them emphatically, how well he has per- 
formed his general duties of a citizen — how many 
times he has served in military expeditions — how 
many trierarchies and liturgies he has performed, 
and performed with splendid efficiency : in fact, 
the claim of an accused person to acquittal is made 
to rest too much on his prior services, and too little 
upon innocence or justifying matter as to the parti- 
cular indictment. When we come down to the time 
of the orators, I shall be prepared to show that such 
indisposition to confine themselves to a special 
issue was one of the most serious defects of the 
assembled dikasts at Athens : it is one which we 
should naturally expect from a body of private, 
non-professional citizens assembled for the occa- 
sion — and which belongs more or less to the system 
of jury-trial everywhere ; but it is the direct reverse 
of that ingratitude, or habitual insensibility to prior 
services, for which they have been so often de- 
nounced. 

The fate of MiltiadSs, then, so far from illustrating 
either the fickleness or the ingratitude of his coun- 
trymen, attests their just appreciation of deserts. 

city of Pisa to the cause of the Emperors and to the Ghibelin party — 
“ Pise montra dans plus d’une occasion, par sa Constance k sup- 
porter la cause des empereurs au milieu des revers, combien la recon- 
noissance lie un peuple libre d’une mani&re plus puissante et plus du- 
rable qu’elle ne sauroit Her le peuple gouverne par un seul horame.” — 
(Histoire des Rlpubl. Italiennes, ch. xiii. tom. ii. p. 302.) 


Tendency 
of eminent 
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It also illustrates another moral, of no small im- 
portance to the right comprehension of Grecian 
affairs ; — it teaches us the painful lesson, how per- 
fectly maddening were the effects of a copious 
draught of glory on the temperament of an en- 
terprising and ambitious Greek. There can be no 
doubt, that the rapid transition, in the course of 
about one week, from Athenian terror before the 
battle to Athenian exultation after it, must have 
produced demonstrations towards Miltiadls such as 
were never paid towards any other man in the whole 
history of the commonwealth. Such unmeasured 
admiration unseated his rational judgment, and his 
mind became abandoned to the reckless impulses 
of insolence, and antipathy, and rapacity; — that 
distempered state, for which (according to Grecian 
morality) the retributive Nemesis was ever on the 
watch, and which in his case she visited with a 
judgment startling in its rapidity as well as terrible 
in its amount. Had Miltiadds been the same man 
before the battle of Marathon as he became after it, 
the battle might probably have turned out a defeat 
instead of a victory. Dfimosthenfis indeed 1 , in 
speaking of the wealth and luxury of political 
leaders in his own time, and the profuse rewards 
bestowed upon them by the people, pointed in con- 
trast to the house of Miltiad£s as being noway more 
splendid than that of a private man. But though 
MiltiadSs might continue to live in a modest esta- 
blishment, he received from bis countrymen marks 
of admiration and deference such as were never paid 
to any citizen before or after him ; and, after all, 

1 Demosthenes, Olynth. III. c. 9- p. 35 R. 
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admiration and deference constitute the precious 
essence of popular reward. No man except Milti- 
adds ever dared to raise his voice in the Athenian 
assembly, and say — “ Give me a fleet of ships : do 
not ask what I am going to do with them, but only 
follow me, and I will enrich you.” Herein we may 
read the unmeasured confidence which the Athe- 
nians placed in their victorious general, and the 
utter incapacity of a leading Greek to bear it with- 
out mental depravation ; while we learn from it to 
draw the melancholy inference, that one result of 
success was to make the successful leader one of the 
most dangerous men in the community : we shall 
presently be called upon to observe the same ten- 
dency in the case of the Spartan Pausanias and even 
in that of the Athenian Themistoklds. It is indeed 
fortunate that the reckless aspirations of Miltiad£s 
did not take a turn more noxious to Athens than 
the comparatively unimportant enterprise against 
Paros ; for had he sought to acquire dominion and 
gratify antipathies against enemies at home, instead 
of directing his blow against a Parian enemy, the 
peace and security of his country might have been 
seriously endangered. Of the despots who gained 
power in Greece, a considerable proportion began 
by popular conduct and by rendering good service 
to their fellow- citizens : having first earned public 
gratitude, they abused it for purposes of their own 
ambition. There was far greater danger, in a Gre- 
cian community, of dangerous excess of gratitude 
towards a victorious soldier, than of deficiency in 
that sentiment : and the person thus exalted ac- 
quired a position such that the community found it 
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difficult afterwards to shake him off. Now there is 
a disposition almost universal among writers and 
readers to side with an individual, especially an 
eminent individual, against the multitude ; and ac- 
cordingly those who under such circumstances 
suspect the probable abuse of an exalted position, 
are denounced as if they harboured an unworthy 
jealousy of superior abilities ; but the truth is, that 
the largest analogies of the Grecian character justi- 
fied that suspicion, and required the community to 
take precautions against the corrupting effects of 
their own enthusiasm. There is no feature which 
more largely pervades the impressible Grecian cha- 
racter, than a liability to be intoxicated and demoral- 
ised by success : there was no fault from which so 
few eminent Greeks were free : there was hardly any 
danger, against which it was at once so necessary 
and so difficult for the Grecian governments to 
take security — especially the democracies, where 
the manifestations of enthusiasm were always the 
loudest. Such is the real explanation of those 
charges which have been urged against the Grecian 
democracies, that they came to hate and ill-treat 
previous benefactors ; and the history of Miltiadds 
illustrates it in a manner no less pointed than 
painful. 

I have already remarked that the fickleness, 
which has been so largely imputed to the Athenian 
democracy in their dealings with him, is nothing 
more than a reasonable change of opinion on the 
best grounds : nor can it be said that fickleness 
was in any case an attribute of the Athenian demo- 
cracy. It is a well-known fact, that feelings, or 
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opinions, or modes of judging, which have once 
obtained footing among a large number of people, 
are more lasting and unchangeable than those which 
belong only to one or a few ; insomuch that the 
judgments and actions of the many admit of being 
more clearly understood as to the past, and more 
certainly predicted as to the future. If we are to 
predicate any attribute of the multitude, it will 
rather be that of undue tenacity than undue fickle- 
ness ; and there will occur nothing in the course of 
this history to prove that the Athenian people 
changed their opinions on insufficient grounds more 
frequently than an unresponsible one or few would 
have changed. But there were two circumstances 
in the working of the Athenian democracy which 
imparted to it an appearance of greater fickleness, 
without the reality : — first, that the manifestations 
and changes of opinion were all open, undisguised, 
and noisy : the people gave utterance to their pre- 
sent impression, whatever it was, with perfect frank- 
ness ; if their opinions were really changed, they 
had no shame or scruple in avowing it : secondly 
— and this is a point of capital importance in the 
working of democracy generally — the present im- 
pression, whatever it might be, was not merely 
undisguised in its manifestations, hut also had a 
tendency to be exaggerated in its intensity. This 
arose from their habit of treating public affairs in 
multitudinous assemblages, the well-known effect 
of which is, to inflame sentiment in every man’s 
bosom by mere contact with a sympathising circle 
of neighbours. Whatever the sentiment might be, 
fear, ambition, cupidity, wrath, compassion, piety, 
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patriotic devotion, &c. 1 ; and whether well-founded 
or ill-founded — it was constantly influenced more 
or less by such intensifying cause. This is a defect 
which of course belongs in a certain degree to all 
exercise of power by numerous bodies, even though 
they be representative bodies — especially when the 
character of the people, instead of being compara- 
tively sedate and slow to move, like the English, is 
quick, impressible, and fiery, like Greeks or Ita- 
lians ; hut it operated far more powerfully on the 
self-acting DSmos assembled in the Pnyx. It was 
in fact the constitutional malady of the democracy, 
of which the people were themselves perfectly sen- 
sible — as I shall show hereafter from the securities 
which they tried to provide against it — but which 
no securities could • ever wholly eradicate. Fre- 
quency of public assemblies, far from aggravating 
the evil, had a tendency to lighten it : the people 
thus became accustomed to hear and balance many 

1 This is the general truth, which ancient authors often state, both 
partially, and in exaggerated terms as to degree : — " Haec est natura mul- 
titudinis (says Livy); aut humiliter servit aut superbe dominatur.” 
Again, Tacitus — " Nihil in vulgo modicum ; terrere, ni pave&nt ; ubi 
pertimuerint, impune contemni." (Anna!, i. 29.) Herodotus, iii. 81. 
Q>0€ti dc (6 drjfxos) (fiir((TQiV ra wprjypara vov, pappy irorap^ 

ucfXor. 

It is remarkable that Aristotle, in his Politics, takes little or no notice 
of this attribute belonging to every numerous assembly. He seems 
rather to reason as if the aggregate intelligence of the multitude was 
represented by the sum total of each man’s separate intelligence in all 
the individuals composing it (Polit. iii. 6. 4. 10. 12), just as the pro- 
perty of the multitude, taken collectively, would be greater than that 
of the few rich. He takes no notice of the difference between a 
number of individuals judging jointly and judging separately: I do 
not indeed observe that such omission leads him into any positive 
mistake, but it occurs in some cases calculated to surprise us, and 
where the difference here adverted to is important to notice : see 
Politic, iii. 10. 5, 6. 
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different views as a preliminary to ultimate judg- 
ment ; they contracted personal interest and esteem 
for a numerous class of dissentient speakers ; and 
they even acquired a certain practical conscious- 
ness of their own liability to error. Moreover the 
diffusion of habits of public speaking, by means 
of the sophists and the rhetors, whom it has 
been so much the custom to disparage, tended in 
the same direction — to break the unity of sentiment 
among the listening crowd, to multiply separate 
judgments, and to neutralise the contagion of mere 
sympathising impulse. These were important de- 
ductions, still farther assisted by the superior taste 
and intelligence of the Athenian people : but still 
the inherent malady remained — excessive and mis- 
leading intensity of present sentiment. It was this 
which gave such inestimable value to the ascend- 
ency of Periklfis, as depicted by Thucydides : his 
hold on the people was so firm, that he could 
always speak with effect against excess of the 
reigning tone of feeling. “ When Perikies (says 
the historian) saw the people in a state of unsea- 
sonable and insolent confidence, he spoke so as to 
cow them into alarm ; when again they were in 
groundless terror, he combated it, and brought 
them back to confidence 1 .” We shall find De- 
mosthenes, with far inferior ascendency, employed 
in the same honourable task : the Athenian people 
often stood in need of such correction, but unfor- 
tunately did not always find statesmen, at once 
friendly and commanding, to administer it. 

1 Thucyd. ii. 65. "Ottotc yovr aUrBmr6 n avrovt napa Kaipbv vfiptt 
Bapfrovvrat, Xty&v KaT€vXTj<r<rtv naXiv tni rh (f>o@ci(r0ai' teat &€&i6ras av 
dXoycor ayrucadioTr) rraXtv cVt to 6ap(r*iv. 
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These two attributes, then, belonged to the 
Athenian democracy; first, their sentiments of 
every kind were manifested loudly and openly; 
next, their sentiments tended to a pitch of great 
present intensity. Of course, therefore, when they 
changed, the change of sentiment stood prominent 
and forced itself upon every one’s notice — being a 
transition from one strong sentiment past to an- 
other strong sentiment present 1 . And it was be- 
cause such alterations, when they did take place, 
stood out so palpably to remark, that the Athenian 
people have drawn upon themselves the imputation 
of fickleness: for it is not at all true (I repeat) 
that changes of sentiment were more frequently 
produced in them by frivolous or insufficient causes, 
than changes of sentiment in other governments. 

1 Such swing of the mind, from one intense feeling to another, is 
always deprecated by the Greek moralists, from the earliest to the 
latest : even Demokritus, in the fifth century b.c., admonishes against 
it — A l ttc fieydXw dicumjfurrup KO*6fuvai ra>p yfrvxv* oOn mrraArr 
ilcrbf, oCrt ev&vpm. (Democriti Fragments, lib. iii. p. 168. ed. Mullach 
ap. Stobaeum, Florileg. i. 40.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

IONIC PHILOSOPHERS.— PYTHAGORAS.— KROTON AND 
SYBARIS. 

The history of the powerful Grecian cities in Italy Ph»i*ris 
and Sicily, between the accession of Peisistratus Agrigen* 
and the battle of Marathon, is for the most part tum- 
unknown to us. Phalaris, despot of Agrigentum in 
Sicily, made for himself an unenviable name during 
this obscure interval : his reign seems to coincide 
in time with the earlier part of the rule of Peisi- 
stratus (about 560-540 b.c.), and the few and vague 
statements, which we lind respecting it 1 , merely 
show us that it was a period of extortion and cruelty, 
even beyond the ordinary licence of Grecian despots. 

The reality of the hollow bull of brass, which Pha- 
laris was accustomed to heat in order to shut up his 
victims in it and bum them, appears to be better 
authenticated than the nature of the story would 
lead us to presume : for it is not only noticed by 
Pindar, but even the actual instrument of this torture 
— the brazen bull itself* — which had been taken 

1 The letters of Bentley against Boyle, discussing the pretended 
Epistles of Phalaris — full of acuteness and learning, though beyond 
measure excursive — are quite sufficient to teach us that little can be 
safely asserted about Phalaris. His date is very imperfectly ascertained. 

Compare Bentley, p. 82, 83, and Seyfert, Akragas und sein Gebiet, 
p. 60 : the latter assigns the reign of Phalaris to the years 570-554 b.c. 

It is surprising to see Seyfert citing the letters of the pseudo- Phalaris 
as an authority, after the exposure of Bentley. 

* Pindar. Pyth. 1 ad Jin, with the Scholia, p. 310, ed. Boeckh ; Polyb. 
xii. 25 ; Diodor. xiii. 99 ; Cicero cunt. Verr. iv. 33. The contradiction 
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away from Agrigentum as a trophy by the Cartha- 
ginians when they captured the town, was restored 
by the Romans, on the subjugation of Carthage, to 
its original domicile. Phalaris is said to have ac- 
quired the supreme command by undertaking the 
task of building a great temple 1 to Zeus Polieus on 
the citadel rock ; a pretence, whereby he was en- 
abled to assemble and arm a number of workmen 
and devoted partisans, whom he employed, at the 
festival of the Thesmophoria, to put down the au- 
thorities. He afterwards disarmed the citizens by 
a stratagem, and committed cruelties which ren- 
dered him so abhorred, that a sudden rising of the 
people, headed by Tdlemachus (ancestor of the sub- 
sequent despot Thfiro), overthrew and slew him. 
A severe revenge was taken on his partisans after 
his fall 9 . 

During the interval between 540-500 b.c., events 
of much importance occurred among the Italian 
Greeks — especially at Kroton and Sybaris — events, 
unhappily, very imperfectly handed down. Between 
these two periods fall both the war between Sybaris 
and Kroton, and the career and ascendency of Py- 
thagoras. In connection with this latter name, it will 

of Tiraseus is noway sufficient to make us doubt the authenticity of the 
story. Ebert (StxcXiW, part ii. p. 41-64, Konigsberg, 1829) collects 
all the authorities about the bull of Phalaris. He believes the matter 
of fact substantially. Aristotle (Rhetoric, ii. 20) tells a story of the 
fable whereby St6sichorus the poet dissuaded the inhabitants of Himera 
from granting a guard to Phalaris : Co non (Narrat. 42 ap. Photium) 
recounts the same story with the name of Hiero substituted for that of 
Phalaris. But it is not likely that either the one or the other could 
ever have been in such relations with the citizens of Himera. Com- 
pare Polybius, vii. 7, 2. 

1 Polyrnn. v. 1,1; Cicero de Officiis, ii. 7. 

3 Plutarch, Philosophand. cum Piincipibus, c. 3. p.778. 
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be requisite to say a few words respecting the other 
Grecian philosophers of the sixth century b.c. 

I have, in a former chapter, noticed and charac- 
terized those distinguished persons called the Seven 
Wise Men of Greece, whose celebrity falls in the 
first half of this century — men not so much marked 
by scientific genius as by practical sagacity and fore- 
sight in the appreciation of worldly affairs, and en- 
joying a high degree of political respect from their 
fellow-citizens. One of them, however, the Mile- 
sian Thales, claims our notice, not only on this 
ground, but also as the earliest known name in the 
long line of Greek scientific investigators. His life, 
nearly contemporary with that of Solon, belongs 
seemingly to the interval about 640-550 b.c.: the 
stories mentioned in Herodotus (perhaps borrowed 
in part from the Milesian Hekataeus) are sufficient 
to show that his reputation, for wisdom as well as for 
science, continued to be very great, even a century 
after his death, among his fellow-citizens. And he 
marks an important epoch in the progress of the 
Greek mind, as having been the first man to depart 
both in letter and spirit from the Hesiodic Theogony, 
introducing the conception of substances with their 
transformations and sequences, in place of that 
string of persons and quasi-human attributes which 
had animated the old legendary world. He is the 
father of what is called the Ionic philosophy, which 
is considered as lasting from his time down to that 
of Sokratds ; and writers ancient as well as modern 
have professed to trace a succession of philosophers, 
each one the pupil of the preceding, between these 
two extreme epochs. But the appellation is in truth 
undefined and even incorrect, since nothing entitled 


Thales. 
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to the name of a school, or sect, or succession (like 
that of the Pythagoreans, to be noticed presently) 
can be made out. There is indeed a certain general 
analogy in the philosophical vein of Thales, Hippo, 
Anaximenes, and .Diogenes of Apollonia, whereby 
they all stand distinguished from Xenophanes of 
Elea, and his successors the Eleatic dialecticians 
Parmenides and Zeno ; but there are also material 
differences between their respective doctrines— no 
two of them holding the same. And if we look to 
Anaximander (the person next in order of time to 
Thales), as well as to Herakleitus, we find them de- 
parting in a great degree even from that character 
which all the rest have in common, though both the 
one and the other are usually enrolled in the list of 
Ionic philosophers. 

Of the old legendary and polytheistic conception 
of nature, which Thal£s partially discarded, we may 
remark that it is a state of the human mind in 
which the problems suggesting themselves to be 
solved, and the machinery for solving them, bear 
a fair proportion one to the other. If the pro- 
blems be vast, indeterminate, confused, and de- 
rived rather from the hopes, fears, love, hatred, 
astonishment, &c., of men, than from any genuine 
desire of knowledge — so also does the received 
belief supply invisible agents in unlimited number 
and with every variety of power and inclination. 
The means of explanation are thus multiplied 
and diversified as readily as the phenomena to 
be explained ; and though no event or state which 
has not yet occurred can be predicted, there is 
little difficulty in rendering a plausible account of 
every thing which has occurred in the past— of 
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any and all things alike. Cosmogony, and the prior 
ages of the world, were conceived as a sort of per- 
sonal history, with intermarriages, filiation, quarrels 
and other adventures, of these invisible agents; 
among whom some one or more were assumed as un- 
begotten and self-existent — the latter assumption be- 
ing a difficulty common to all systems of cosmogony, 
and from which even this flexible and expansive hypo- 
thesis is not exempt. Now when Thales disengaged 
Grecian philosophy from the old mode of explana- 
tion, he did not at the same time disengage it from 
the old problems and matters propounded for in- 
quiry. These he retained, and transmitted to his 
successors, as vague and vast as they were at first 
conceived ; and so they remained, though with 
some transformations and modifications, together 
with many new questions equally insoluble, sub- 
stantially present to the Greeks throughout their 
whole history, as the legitimate problems for philo- 
sophical investigation. But these problems, adapted 
only to the old elastic system of polytheistic expla- 
nation and omnipresent personal agency, became 
utterly disproportioned to any impersonal hypo- 
theses such as those of Thalls and the philosophers 
after him — whether assumed physical laws, or plau- 
sible moral and metaphysical dogmas, open to argu- 
mentative attack, and of course requiring the like 
defence. To treat the visible world as a whole, and 
inquire when and how it began, as well as into all 
its past changes — to discuss the first origin of men, 
animals, plants, the sun, the stars, &c. — to assign 
some comprehensive reason why motion or change 
in general took place in the universe — to investi- 
gate the destinies of the human race, and to lay 
VOL. iv. 2 L 
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down some systematic relation between them and 
the gods — ail these were topics admitting of being 
conceived in many different ways, and set forth 
with eloquent plausibility, but not reducible to 
any solution resting on scientific evidence or com* 
manding steady adherence under a free scru- 
tiny 1 . 

At the time when the power of scientific investi- 
gation was scanty and helpless, the problems pro- 
posed were thus such as to lie out of the reach of 
science in its largest compass: gradually indeed 
subjects more special and limited, and upon which 
experience or deductions from experience could be 
brought to bear, were added to the list of quasita, 
and examined with great profit and instruction : but 
the old problems, with new ones alike unfathomable, 
were never eliminated, and always occupied a pro- 
minent place in the philosophical world. Now it was 
this disproportion, between questions to be solved 
and means of solution, which gave rise to that con- 
spicuous characteristic of Grecian philosophy — the 
antagonist force of suspensive scepticism, passing 
in some minds into a broad negation of the attain- 
ability of general truth — which it nourished from 
its beginning to its end ; commencing as early as 

1 The less these problems are adapted for rational solution, the more 
nobly do they present themselves in the language of a great poet : see 
as a specimen, Euripides, Fragment 101, ed. Dindorf. 

* OXj 3 iof 6<ttk tt)s laroplas 
*E<rx* pa&rjtrw, p.rfre irokiratv 
*Etri irrjpot rvvfl, prjr els abixovs 
TLpd£eis 6ppS)V 

*AAA* dOavdrov ica&op&p <f>v<reas 
K 6crpov dyr}pa>, wrj re avvearrf 
Kal Smj Kal 5 tt<os. 

Tots & rowurois ov&erroT altr^pm v 
*E py&w fUXerrffia npocri(ti» 
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Xenophanes, continuing to manifest itself seven 
centuries afterwards in JSnesiddmus and Sextus 
Empiricus, and including in the interval between 
these two extremes some of the most powerful in- 
tellects in Greece. The present is not the time 
for considering these Sceptics, who bear an unpo- 
pular name, and have not often been fairly appre- 
ciated ; the more so, as it often suited the purpose 
of men, themselves essentially sceptical, like So- 
krats and Plato, to denounce professed scepticism 
with indignation. But it is essential to bring them 
into notice at the first spring of Grecian philosophy 
under ThalSs, because the circumstances were then 
laid which so soon afterwards developed them. 

Though the celebrity of Thales in antiquity was 
great and universal, scarcely any distinct facts were 
known respecting him : it is certain that he left no- 
thing in writing. Extensive travels in Egypt and 
Asia are ascribed to' him, and as a general fact these 
travels are doubtless true, since no other means of 
acquiring knowledge were then open : and at a time 
when the brother of the Lesbian Alkaeus was ser- 
ving in the Babylonian army, we may well conceive 
that an inquisitive Milesian would make his way 
to that wonderful city wherein stood the temple- 
observatory of the Chaldsean priesthood. How 
great bis reputation was in his lifetime, the admi- 
ration expressed by. his younger contemporary 
Xenophanes assures us ; and Herakleitus, in the 
next generation, a severe judge of all other philo- 
sophers, spoke of him with similar esteem. To 
him were traced, by the Grecian inquirers of the 
fourth century b.c., the first beginnings of geo- 

2 l 2 
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metry, astronomy, and physiology in its large and 
really appropriate sense, the scientific study of na- 
ture: for the Greek word denoting nature (pvaie), 
first comes into comprehensive use about this time 
(as I have remarked in an earlier chapter 1 ), with its 
derivatives physics and physiology, as distinguished 
from the theology of the old poets, little stress 
can be laid on those elementary propositions in 
geometry which are specified as discovered, or as 
first demonstrated, by Thales — still less upon the 
solar eclipse respecting which (according to Hero- 
dotus) he determined beforehand the year of occur- 
rence *. But the main doctrine of his physiology 
(using that word in its larger Greek sense) is di- 
stinctly attested : he stripped Oceanus and Tethys, 
primaeval parents of the gods in the Homeric the- 
ogony, of their personality, and laid down water, 
or fluid substance, as the single original element 
from which every thing came and into which every 
thing returned 3 . The doctrine of one eternal ele- 
ment, remaining always the same in its essence, but 
indefinitely variable in its manifestations to sense, 
was thus first introduced to the discussion of the 
Grecian public. We have no means of know- 
ing the reasons by which Thal6s supported this 
opinion, nor could even Aristotle do more than con- 
jecture what they might have been ; but one of the 

1 Vol. i. ch. xvi. 

1 Diogen. Laert. i. 23 ; Herodot. i. 75 ; Apuleius, Florid, iv. p. 144, 
Bip. 

Proclus, in his Commentary on Euclid, specifies several propositions 
said to have been discovered by Thalta (Brandis, Handbuch der Gr. 
Philos, ch. xxviii. p. 110). 

* Aristotel. Metaphys. i. 3 ; Plutarch, Placit. Philos, i. 3. p. 875. 
bt if vSarot ndvra etvtu, kcu tit vbmp navra dyoXiW&u. 
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statements urged on behalf of it — that the earth 
itself rested on water 1 * * — we may safely refer to the 
Milesian himself, for it would hardly have been ad- 
vanced at a later age. Moreover Thales is reported 
to have held, that everything was living and full 
of gods ; and that the magnet, especially, was a 
living thing : thus the gods, as far as we can pre- 
tend to follow opinions so very faintly transmitted, 
are conceived as active powers, and causes of change- 
ful manifestation, attached to the primaeval sub- 
stance * ; the universe being assimilated to an or- 
ganised body or system. 

Respecting Hippo — who reproduced the theory 
of Thalds with some degree of generalization, sub- 
stituting, in place of water, moisture, or something 
common to air and water 8 — we do not know whe- 
ther he belonged to the sixth or the fifth century 
b.c. ; but both Anaximander, Xenophanes, and ajjaxIimii. 
Pherekyd6s belong to the latter half of the sixth 
century. Anaximander the son of Praxiad£s was a 
native of Miletus — Xenophanes, a native of Kolo- 
phdn ; the former among the earliest expositors of 
doctrine in prose 4 * * * , while the latter committed his 
opinions to the old medium of verse. Anaximander 
seems to have taken up the philosophical problem, 

1 Ariatotel. ut supra, and De Coelo, ii. 13. 

1 Ariatotel. De Anim&, i. 3-5; Cicero, De Legg. ii. 11 ; Diogen. 

Laert. i. 24. 

* Ariatotel. de Anim&, i. 2 ; Alexander Aphrodia. in Ariatotel. Me- 
taphya. i. 3. 

4 Apollddorua, in the aecond century b.c., had before him aoroe brief 

expoaitory treatises of Anaximander (Diogen. Laert. ii. 2) : Ilcpi Ou- 

trcojf, r rjs II cploQov, Jit pi tgw *A nXavmw teal 2<f>aipav teal rtXXa rt va. 

Suidaa, v. 'Ava£ipavbpo$. Themiatiua, Orat. xxv. p. 317: iBapfavt 

wpwros $>v tapev '’EWrjvoav \6yov ifctveyKtiv irtpl $vata>s avyytypappivov. 
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while he materially altered the hypothesis, of his 
predecessor Tbalds. Instead of the primaeval fluid 
of the latter, he supposed a primaeval principle, 
without any actual determining qualities whatever, 
but including all qualities potentially, and mani- 
festing them in an infinite variety from its conti- 
nually self-changing nature — a principle, which was 
nothing in itself, yet had the capacity of producing 
any and all manifestations, however contrary to 
each other 1 — a primaeval something, whose essence 
it was to be eternally productive of different phae- 
nornena — a sort of mathematical point, which 
counts for nothing in itself, but is vigorous in ge- 
nerating lines to any extent that may be desired. 
In this manner Anaximander professed to give a 
comprehensive explanation of change in general, 
or Generation or Destruction — how it happened 
that one sensible thing began and another ceased 
to exist — according to the vague problems which 

1 Irenssus, ii. 19, (14) ap. Brandis, Handbuch der Geschichte der 
Griech. Rom. Philos, ch. xxxv. p. 133 : " Anaximander hoc quod im- 
mensum eat, omnium initium subjecit, seminaliter habens in semetipeo 
omnium genesin, ex quo immensos mundos cons tare ait." Aristotel. 
Physic. Auscult. iii. 4. p. 203 Bek. otfrc yap pArrjv aM> ol6v rt ct mu 
(t£ <hrti pov), o&r* SXkrjv \mapx*iv avr<p bvvapiv, n\rjv a>s apxv v - Ari- 
stotle subjects this &tr tipov to an elaborate discussion, in which he says 
very little more about Anaximander, who appears to have assumed it 
without anticipating discussion or objections. Whether Anaximander 
called his &r*ipov divine, or god, as Tennemann (Gesch. Philos, i. 2. 

р. 67) and Panzerbieter affirm (ad Diogenis Apollon i at. Fragment. 

с. 13. p. 16), I think doubtful : this is rather an inference which Ari- 
stotle elicits from his language. Yet in another passage, which is diffi- 
cult to reconcile, Aristotle ascribes to Anaximander the water*doctrine 
of Thales (Aristotel. de Xenophane, p. 975, Bek.). 

Anaximander seems to have followed speculations analogous to that 
of Thal$s in explaining the first production of the human race (Plu- 
tarch. Placit. Philos, v. 19. p. 908), and in other matters (ibid. iii. 16. 

p. 896). 
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these early inquirers were in the habit of setting 
to themselves 1 . He avoided that which the first 
philosophers especially dreaded, the affirmation that 
generation could take place out of Nothing ; yet the 
primaeval Something which he supposed was only 
distinguished from Nothing by possessing this very 
power of generation. In his theory he passed 
from the province of physics into that of meta- 
physics : he first introduced into Grecian philoso- 
phy that important word which signifies a Begin- 
ning or a Principle 8 , and first opened that meta- 
physical discussion, which was carried on in various 
ways throughout the whole period of Grecian phi- 
losophy, as to the One and the Many — the Conti- 
nuous and the Variable — that which exists eter- 
nally, as distinguished from that which comes and 
passes away in ever-changing manifestations. His 
physiology or explanation of nature thus conducted 
the mind into a different route from that suggested 
by the hypothesis of Thalds, which was built upon 
physical considerations, and was therefore calcu- 
lated to suggest and stimulate observations of phy- 
sical phenomena for the purpose of verifying or 
confuting it — while the hypothesis of Anaximander 
admitted only of being discussed dialectically, or by 
reasonings expressed in general language ; reason- 
ings, sometimes indeed referring to experience for 
the purpose of illustration, but seldom resting on it 
— and never looking out for it as a necessary support. 

1 Aristotel. De General, et Destruct. c. 3. p. 317, Bek. 6 pakurra 

(fofioVjJMVOi difTfXf (TO* ol Trp&TOt (f>lko<rO<f>T)<TaVT*S, t6 Cff fJLT]&€v6s yivtaOcu 

wpcimdpxoPTOs : compare Physic. Auscultat. i. 4. p. 187, Bek. 

* Simplicius in Aristotel. Physic, fol. 6, 32. irp&ros avros 'kpffl v 
ovopacras to \moic«ifA*vov, 
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The physical explanation of nature, however, once 
introduced by Thalfis, although deserted by Anaxi- 
mander, was taken up by Anaximenes and others 
afterwards, and reproduced with many divergences 
of doctrine — yet always more or less entangled and 
perplexed with metaphysical additions, since the 
two departments were never clearly parted through- 
out all Grecian philosophy. Of these subsequent 
physical philosophers I shall speak hereafter: at 
present I confine myself to the thinkers of the sixth 
century b.c., among whom Anaximander stands 
prominent, not as the follower of ThalSs, but as the 
author of an hypothesis both new and tending in a 
different direction. It was not merely as the au- 
thor of this hypothesis, however, that Anaximander 
enlarged the Greek mind and roused the powers of 
thought: we find him also mentioned as distin- 
guished in astronomy and geometry. He is said 
to have been the first to establish a sun-dial in 
Greece, to construct a sphere, and to explain the 
obliquity of the ecliptic 1 ; how far such alleged au- 
thorship really belongs to him, we cannot be cer- 
tain — but there is one step of immense importance 
which he is clearly affirmed to have made. He was 
the first to compose a treatise on the geography of 
the land and sea within his cognizance, and to 
construct a chart or map founded thereupon — 
seemingly a tablet of brass. Such a novelty, won- 
drous even to the rude and ignorant, was calcu- 
lated to stimulate powerfully inquisitive minds, and 

1 Diogen. Laert. ii. 81, 2. He agreed with Thal6s in maintaining 
that the earth was stationary (Aristotel. de Coelo, ii. 13. p. 295, ed. 
Bekk.). 
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from it may be dated the commencement of Gre- 
cian rational geography — not the least valuable 
among the contributions of this people to the stock 
of human knowledge. 

Xenophanes of Kolophon, somewhat* younger 
than Anaximander and nearly contemporary with 
Pythagoras, (seemingly from about 570-480 b.c.), 
migrated from Kolophon 1 * * to ZanklS and Katana in 
Sicily and Elea in Italy, soon after the time when 
Ionia became subject to the Persians (540-530 b.c.). 
He was the founder of what is called the Eleatic 
school of philosophers — a real school, since it ap- 
pears that Parmenides, Zeno, and Melissus, pur- 
sued and developed, in a great degree, the train of 
speculation which had been begun by Xenophanes 
— doubtless with additions and variations of their 
own, but especially with a dialectic power which 
belongs to the age of Periklls, and is unknown in 
the sixth century b.c. He was the author of more 
than one poem of considerable length, one on the 
foundation of Kolophon and another on that of 
Elea; besides his poem on Nature, wherein his 
philosophical doctrines were set forth 8 . His man- 
ner appears to have been controversial and full of 
asperity towards antagonists ; but what is most 
remarkable 'is the plain-spoken manner in which 
he declared himself against the popular religion, 
and in which he denounced as abominable the de- 
scriptions of the gods given by Homer and Hesiod *. 
He is said to have controverted the doctrines both 

1 Diogen. Laert. ix. 18. 

9 Diogen. Laert. ix. 22 ; Stobaeua, Eclog. Phys. i. p. 294. 

* Sextos Empiricus, adv. Mathem. ix. 193. 
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of Thalls and Pythagoras : this is probable enough ; 
but he seems to have taken his start from the phi- 
losophy of Anaximander — not however to adopt it, 
but to reverse it — and to set forth an opinion which 
we may call its contrary. Nature, in the conception 
of Anaximander, consisted of a Something having 
no other attribute except the unlimited power of 
generating and cancelling phsenomenal changes : in 
this doctrine the Something or Substratum existed 
only in and for those changes, and could not be 
said to exist at all in any other sense : the Perma- 
nent was thus merged and lost in the Variable — the 
One in the Many. Xenophanes laid down the exact 
opposite : he conceived nature as one unchangeable 
and indivisible Whole, spherical, animated, endued 
with reason, and penetrated by or indeed identical 
with God : he denied the objective reality of all 
change, or generation, or destruction, which he 
seems to have considered as only changes or modi- 
fications in the percipient, and perhaps different in 
one percipient and another. That which exists (he 
maintained) could not have been generated, nor 
could it ever be destroyed : there was neither real 
generation nor real destruction of anything; but 
that which men took for such was the change in 
their own feelings and ideas. He thus recognised the 
Permanent without the Variable 1 — the One with- 

1 Aristot. Metaphys. i. 5. p. 986, Bek. XfPo<f>apris 8c ir p wrot tovtvp 
i vivas, ovOiv iuva<f>r}PiV€P t ovd* rfjs <f)vvuus rovrmp (tow Kara t6p \6yop 
ivos *04 rot) Kara rrfv Skrjp) ovdcrcpas fouce 6iy*iv, ak A’ els top oKop avpa- 
pop anopXfyfras t6 b chat <prjvi t6p 6c6p. 

Plutarch, ap. Eusebium Pneparat. Evangel, i. 8. 3fc*o <parrjs 8c 6 
Kokoffmpws idiap p*p ripa 686* wrrropevptpds Kail impifXkaxyiap wdarras 
tovs npo€tpr)p*Povs, odrw y b*viP o&n <fr$op&p oiroXc&rct, akX* cu*u keyri 
r6 rrap act Spoiop. Compare Timon ap. Seat. Empiric. Pyrrh. Hypo- 
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out the Many. And his treatment of the received 
religious creed was in harmony with such physical 
or metaphysical hypothesis ; for while he held the 
whole of Nature to be God, without parts or change, 
he at the same time pronounced the popular gods 
to be entities of subjective fancy, imagined by men 
after their own model: if oxen or lions were to 
become religious (he added), they would in like 
manner provide for themselves gods after their re- 
spective shapes and characters 1 . This hypothesis, 
which seemed to set aside altogether the study of 
the sensible world as a source of knowledge, was 
expounded briefly, and as it should seem, obscurely 
and rudely, by Xenophanes ; at least we may infer 
thus much from the slighting epithet applied to him 
by Aristotle 8 . But his successors, Parmenides and 
Zeno, in the succeeding century, expanded it con- 
siderably, supported it with extraordinary acuteness 
of dialectics, and even superadded a second part, in 
which the phenomena of sense — though considered 
only as appearances, not partaking in the reality of 
the One Ens — were yet explained by a new physical 
hypothesis ; so that they will be found to exercise 
great influence over the speculations both of Plato 
and Aristotle. We discover in Xenophanes, more- 

typ. i. 224, 225. ffloypmfe bi 6 XevoffxivTjs naph rA? tup aXkosv avtipa- 
ntov npdXrjyfrtis, fa cipoi r6 nap, /cal t6v 6t6v avpxfyvfj rots nantP* that bi 
oxfxupo*ibr} Kai anaBij teal dptrdffkrjTOP Kal \oyuc6v (Am tot. de Xenoph. 
c. 3. p. 97 7» Bek.), 'hbvvarbv (faaip (6 Ecpcxpaprjs) cZpoi, ct n iarlw, 
ytpivQai, &c. 

One may reasonably doubt whether all the arguments ascribed to 
Xenophanes in the short but obscure treatise last quoted really belong 
to him. 

1 Clemens Alexand. Stromal, v. p. 601, vii. p. 711. 

* Aristot. Metaphysic, i. 5. p. 986, Bek. pucpbv dypoiKorcpos. 
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over, a vein of scepticism, and a mournful despair as 
to the attainability of certain knowledge 1 * 3 , which the 
nature of his philosophy was well-calculated to sug- 
gest, and in which the sillograph Timon of the third 
century b.c., who seems to have spoken of Xeno- 
phanes better than of most of the other philoso- 
phers, powerfully sympathised. 

The cosmogony of Pherekyd£s of Syrus, contem- 
porary of Anaximander and among the teachers of 
Pythagoras, seems, according to the fragments pre- 
served, a combination of the old legendary fancies 
with Orphic mysticism 8 , and probably exercised 
little influence over the subsequent course of Gre- 
cian philosophy. By what has been said of Thales, 
Anaximander, and Xenophanes, it will be seen that 
the sixth century b.c. witnessed the opening of 
several of those roads of intellectual speculation 
which the later philosophers pursued farther, or at 
least from which they branched off. Before the 
year 500 b.c. many interesting questions were thus 
brought into discussion, which Solon, who died 
about 558 b.c., had never heard of — just as he may 
probably never have seen the map of Anaximander. 
But neither of these two distinguished men — Anaxi- 
mander or Xenophanes — was anything more than 
a speculative inquirer. The third eminent name of 
this century, of whom I am now about to speak — 
Pythagoras, combined in his character disparate ele- 
ments which require rather a longer development. 


1 Xenophanes, Fr. xiv. ed. Mullach ; Sextus Empiric, adv. Mathe- 
maticos, vii. 49-110; and Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. i. 224; Plutarch adv. 

Coldtln, p. 1114 : compare Karsten ad Parmenidis Fragmenta, p. 146. 

3 See Brandis, Handbuch der Griech. Rom. Philosophic, ch. xxii. 
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Pythagoras was founder of a brotherhood, origi- 
ginally brought together by a religious influence, 
and with observances approaching to monastic pe- 
culiarity — working in a direction at once religious, 
political, and scientific, and exercising for some 
time a real political ascendency, — but afterwards 
banished from government and state affairs into 
a sectarian privacy with scientific pursuits, not 
without however still producing some statesmen 
individually distinguished. Amidst the multitude 
of false and apocryphal statements which circulated 
in antiquity respecting this celebrated man, we find 
a few important facts reasonably attested and de- 
serving credence. He was a native of Samos 1 , son 
of an opulent merchant named Mngsarchus, — or, 
according to some of his later and more fervent 
admirers, of Apollo : born, as far as we can make 
out, about the fiftieth Olympiad, or 580 b.c. On the 
many marvels recounted respecting his youth it is 
unnecessary to dwell ; among them may be num- 
bered his wide-reaching travels said to have been 
prolonged for nearly thirty years, to visit the Ara- 
bians, the Syrians, the Phenicians, the Chaldaeans, 
the Indians, and the Gallic Druids ; but there is 

1 Herodot. iv. 95. The place of his nativity is certain from Hero- 
dotus, but even this fact was differently stated by other authors, who 
called him a Tyrrhenian of Lemnos or Imbros (Porphyry, Vit. Pythag. 
c. 1-10), a Syrian, a Phliasian, &c. 

Cicero (De Repub. ii. 15 : compare Livy, i. 18) censures the chro- 
nological blunder of those who^ made Pythagoras the preceptor of 
Numa ; which certainly is a remarkable illustration how much confu- 
sion prevailed among literary men of antiquity about the dates of events 
even of the sixth century b.c. Ovid follows this story without hesita- 
tion : see Metamorph. xv. 60, with Burmann’s note. 
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reason to believe that he really visited Egypt 1 — 
perhaps also Phenicia and Babylon, then Chaldaean 
and independent. At the time when he saw Egypt, 
between 560-540 b.c., about one century earlier 
than Herodotus, it was under Amasis, the last of 
its own kings, with its peculiar native character 
yet unimpaired by foreign conquest, and only 
slightly modified by the admission during the pre- 
ceding century of Grecian mercenary troops and 
traders. The spectacle of Egyptian habits, the 
conversation of the priests, and the initiation into 
various mysteries or secret rites and stories not 
accessible to the general public, may very naturally 
have impressed the mind of Pythagoras, and given 
him that turn for mystic observance, asceticism, and 
peculiarity of diet and clothing, which manifested 
itself from the same cause among several of his 
contemporaries, but which was not a common phe- 
nomenon in the primitive Greek religion. Besides 
visiting Egypt, Pythagoras is also said to have pro- 
fited by the teaching of Thalfis, of Anaximander, 
and of Pherekydds of Syros® : amidst the towns of 
Ionia he would moreover have an opportunity of 
conversing with many Greek navigators who had 
visited foreign countries, especially Italy and Sicily. 
His mind seems to have been acted upon and im- 

1 Cicero de Fin. v. 29 ; Diogen. Laert. viii. 3 ; Strabo, xiv. p. 638 ; 
Alexander Polyhistor ap. Cyrill. coot. Julian, iv. p. 128, ed. Spank. 
For the vast reach of his supposed travels, see Porphyry, Vit. Pythag. 
11 ; Jamblic. 14, &eqq. 

The same extensive journeys are ascribed to D6molcritus, Diogen. 
Laert. ix. 35. 

9 The connection of Pythagoras with Pherekydgs is noticed by Ari- 
stoxenus ap. Diogen. Laert. i. 118, viii. 2 ; Cicero de Divinat. i. 13. 
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pelled by this combined stimulus, — partly towards 
an imaginative and religious vein of speculation, 
with a life of mystic observance, — partly towards 
that active exercise, both of mind and body, which 
the genius of an Hellenic community so naturally 
tended to suggest. 

Of the personal doctrines or opinions of Pytha- 
goras, whom we must distinguish from Philolaus 
and the subsequent Pythagoreans, we have little 
certain knowledge, though doubtless the first germ 
of their geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, &c. must 
have proceeded from him. But that he believed in 
.the metempsychosis or transmigration of the souls 
of deceased men into other men as well as into 
animals, we know, not only by other evidence, but 
also by the testimony of his contemporary, the phi- 
losopher Xenophanes of Elea : Pythagoras, seeing 
a dog beaten and hearing him howl, desired the 
striker to desist, saying — “ It is the soul of a friend 
of mine, whom I recognised by his voice.” This — 
together with the general testimony of Hlrakleitus, 
that Pythagoras was a man of extensive research 
and acquired instruction, but artful for mischief 
and destitute of sound judgment — is all that we 
know about him from contemporaries. Herodotus, 
two generations afterwards, while he conceives the 
Pythagoreans as a peculiar religious order, inti- 
mates that both Orpheus and Pythagoras had derived 
the doctrine of the metempsychosis from Egypt, 
but had pretended to it as their own without ac- 
knowledgment 1 . Pythagoras combines the cha- 

1 Xenophanes, Fragm. 7# ed. Schneidewin ; Diogen. Laert. viii. 36 : 
compare Aulas Gellius, iv. 1 1 (we must remark that this or a like doc- 
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racter of a sophist (a man of large observation, and 
clever, ascendent, inventive mind — the original 
sense of the word Sophist, prior to the polemics of 
the Platonic school, and the only sense known to 
Herodotus 1 ), with that of an inspired teacher, pro- 
phet, and worker of miracles, — approaching to and 
sometimes even confounded with the gods, — and 
employing all these gifts to found a new special 

trine is not peculiar to Pythagoreans, but believed by the poet Pindar, 
Olymp. ii. 68, and Fragment, Thren.x., as well as by the philosopher 
Pherekyd6s, Porphyrius de Antro Nympharum, c. 31). 

Km i rore pur <rrv</>f Xtfo/x* vov (tkvXcikos irapiovra 
<&acrlv (noucTfipcu, teal t 6&€ ffidcrBai Zn os — 

Uavaui, ftrj&i pamC *' errciiy (fttkov avepds fWi 
¥vxb> T ^ v *V' Q>V <t>0*y£ a H* VT )S aieou. 

Consult also Sextus Empiricus, viii. 286, as to the Kotwvla between 
gods, men, and animals, believed both by Pythagoras and Empedokl6s. 
That Herodotus (ii. 123) alludes to Orpheus and Pythagoras, though 
refraining designedly from mentioning names, there can hardly be any 
doubt : compare ii. 8 1 ; also Aristotle, de Anim&, i. 3, 23. 

The testimony of H6raklietus is contained in Diogenes Laertius, viii. 
6, ix. 1. *Hpa#cActror yovv 6 (pvauc&s povovov^X KtKpay* koi (fyrjar UvSa~ 
ydprjs Mvrjardpxov laroplrjv ffarterjarev avBpdnrcov paktora navroav, ical cVXc- 
( dpevos ravras rds ovyypaff&s, eiroiTjaaro cavrov <ro(f)irjv , ira kvpaBlijw, 
KaKor€x vi1 i v • Again, HokvpaBlt) voov ov didderxei* *H<riodov yap dr 
cdtda£c kcu UvBaydprjv, avBts 8( E(vo<f)dv*d re teat *Ekot<uov. 

Dr. Thirlwall conceives Xenophanes as having intended in the pas- 
sage above-cited to treat the doctrine of the metempsychosis " with 
deserved ridicule" (Hist, of Greece, ch. xii. vol. ii. p. 162). Religious 
opinions are so apt? to appear ridiculous to those who do not believe 
them, that such a suspicion is not unnatural ; yet I think, if Xenophanes 
had been so disposed, he would have found more ridiculous examples 
among the many which this doctrine might suggest. Indeed it seems 
hardly possible to present the metempsychosis in a more touching or 
respectable point of view than that which the lines of his poem set 
forth. The particular animal selected is that one between whom and 
man the sympathy is most marked and reciprocal, while the doctrine is 
made to enforce a practical lesson against cruelty. 

1 Herodot. i. 29, ii. 49, iv. 95. *E Xkrjv<av ov r<p doBfreorarp orx^iorj 
JJvBayopff. Hippokratgs distinguishes the <ro<fH<rr}t from the Irjrpdt, 
though both of them had handled the subject of medicine — the special 
from the general habits of investigation. (Hippokratds, Hep} dpxcurp 
IrfrpiKrjs, c. 20. vol. i. p. 620, LittrA) 
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order of brethren bound together by religious rites 
and observances peculiar to themselves. In his 
prominent vocation, analogous to that of Epime- 
nidSs, Orpheus, or Melampus, he appears as the 
revealer of a mode of life calculated to raise his 
disciples above the level of mankind, and to recom- 
mend them to the favour of the gods ; the Pytha- 
gorean life, like the Orphic life 1 , being intended as 
the exclusive prerogative of the brotherhood — ap- 
proached only by probation and initiatory cere- 
monies which were adapted to select enthusiasts 
rather than to an indiscriminate crowd — and exact- 
ing entire mental devotion to the master*. In these 
lofty pretensions the Agrigentine Empedoklgs seems 
to have greatly copied him, though with some va- 
rieties, about half a century afterwards 3 . While 
Aristotle tells us that the Krotoniates identified 
Pythagoras with the Hyperborean Apollo, the sati- 
rical Timon pronounced him to have been “ a jug- 

1 See Lobeck's learned and valuable treatise, Aglaopharaus, Orphica, 
lib. ii. pp. 247, 698, 900 ; also Plato, Legg. vi. 782, and Euripid. Hip- 
pol. 946. 

2 Plato's conception of Pythagoras (Republ. x. p. 600) depicts him 
as something not unlike St. Benedict, or St. Francis, (or St. Elias, as 
some Carmelites have tried to make out : see Kuster ad Jamblich. 
C. 3) — AXXa 3 17, « fxrj brjpocrla, Ibla tutiv rjytptov naibtias avr6s {<ov Xc- 
ytrcu *0 firjpos ytvccrOai, oi ttceivov rjydnoiv tirl ovvovcrlqi kcu rots vortpois 
6bov Ttva filov irapcdocav * OprjpiKrjv' Sxnrtp Hv0ay6pas axrrds rc bia(f)€- 
povTc&s ent rot/ro) rjyairrf&q, kol oi vortpov tn icai vvv Uvdayopfiov rponov 
eirovopd(ovTfs rod fitov bui<f>avcis irp boKovcnv tl vac tv rots aXXotr. 

The description of Melampus given in Herodot. ii. 49. very much 
fills up the idea of Pythagoras, as derived from ii. 81-123, and iv. 95. 
Pythagoras, as well as Melampus, was said to have pretended to divi- 
nation and prophecy (Cicero, Divinat. i. 3, 46 ; Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. 
c. 29 : compare Krische, De Societate a Pytliagorik in urbe Croton ia- 
tarum conditik Commentatio, ch. v. p. 72. Gottingen, 1831). 

* Brandis, Handbuch der Geschichte der Griechisch. Rom. Philoso- 
phic, parti, sect.xlvii. p. 191. 

VOL. IV. 2 M 
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gler of solemn speech, engaged in fishing for men 1 .” 
This is the same character, looked at from the dif- 
ferent points of view of the believer and the unbe- 
liever: there is however no reason for regarding 
Pythagoras as an impostor, because experience 
seems to show, that while in certain ages it is not 
difficult for a man to persuade others that he is in- 
spired, it is still less difficult for him to contract the 
same belief himself. 

Pythagoras Looking at the general type of Pythagoras, as 
sionary sod conceived by witnesses m and nearest to his own age 
ter than”' — Xenophanes, Herakleitus, Herodotus, Plato, Ari- 
Mspoutted stotle, Isokrat6s* — we find in him chiefly the reli- 
gious missionary and schoolmaster, with little of 
uter wu- politician • his efficiency in the latter character, 
nesses. originally subordinate, first becomes prominent in 
those glowing fancies which the later Pythagoreans 
communicated to Aristoxenus and Dikaearchus. 
The primitive Pythagoras is inspired by the gods 
to reveal a new mode of life 3 — the Pythagorean life 


1 ASlian. V.H. ii. 26 ; Jamblichus, Vit. Pyth. c. 31, 140 ; Porphyry, 
Vit. Pyth. c. 20 ; Diodorus, Fragm. lib. x. vol. iv. p. 56, Wess. : — Tim cm 
ap. Diogen. Laert. viii. 36 ; and Plutarch, Numa, c. 8. 

HvSaySprjv Tt ySrjros drroxXivayr arl do(av 
Orjprj err dv6pcarros>v t a(pvrjyopirjs oapicrrrjv. 

* Isokratls, Busiris, p. 402. ed. Auger, n vBarydpas 6 Sd/uor, d^aro- 
prvos (Is hlyvirrov, kclI pa&rp^js rS>v Upiuv yev6p(vos, rqv rt SXXrjv <fn- 
\ooxxf>lav irpwros (Is roirs *EXAipw c/co/uov, /tat ra mpl ras Ovaias real 
ras &yi(TT(ias iv rots Upois irrt<f>av((jT(pov ru>v aXXotv icrrrov&ao*. 

Compare Aristotel. Magn. Moralia, i. 1, about Pythagoras as an 
ethical teacher. D4mokritus, bom about 460 b.c., wrote a treatise 
(now lost) respecting Pythagoras, whom he greatly admired : as far as 
we can judge, it would seem that he too must have considered Pytha- 
goras as an ethical teacher (Diogen. Laert. ix. 38 ; Mullach, Demo- 
criti Fragmenta, lib. ii. p. 113 ; Cicero de Orator, iii. 15). 

* Jamblichus, Vit. Pyth. c. 64, 115, 151, 199: see also the idea 
ascribed to Pythagoras, of divine inspirations coming on men ((irimwa 
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— and to promise divine favour to a select and do- 
cile few as the recompense of strict ritual obedience, 
of austere self-control, and of laborious training, 
bodily as well as mental. To speak with confidence 
of the details of his training, ethical or scientific, 
and of the doctrines which he promulgated, is im- 
possible ; for neither he himself nor any of his dis- 
ciples anterior to Philolaus (who was separated 
from him by about one intervening generation) left 
any memorials in writing 1 . Numbers and lines, 
studied partly in their own mutual relations, partly 
under various symbolising fancies, presented them- 
selves to him as the primary constituent elements 
of the universe, and as a sort of magical key to 
phenomena, physical as well as moral ; and these 
mathematical tendencies in his teaching, expanded 
by Pythagoreans his successors, and coinciding part- 
ly also (as has been before stated) with the studies of 
Anaximander and Thalfis, acquired more and more 
development, so as to become one of the most glo- 

napa rod baipovlov) . Aristoxenus apod Stobaum, Eclog. Physic, p. 206 ; 
Diogen. Laert. viii. 32. 

Meiners renders it probable that the stories respecting the miracu- 
lous powers and properties of Pythagoras got into circulation either 
during his lifetime, or at least not long after his death (Geschichte der 
Wissenschaften, B. iii. vol. i. p. 504, 505). 

1 Respecting Philolaus, see the valuable collection of his fragments, 
and commentary on them, by Boeckh (Philolaus des Pythagoreers 
Leben, Berlin, 1819)* That Philolaus was the first who composed a 
work on Pythagorean science, and thus made it known beyond the 
limits of the brotherhood — among others to Plato — appears well-esta- 
blished (Boeckh, Philolaus, p. 22; Diogen. Laert. viii. 15-55; Jam- 
blichus, c. 119). Simmias and Keb£s, fellow-disciples of Plato under 
Sokratta, had held intercourse with Philolaus at Thebes (Plato, Phae- 
don. p. 61), perhaps about 420 b.c. The Pythagorean brotherhood 
had then been dispersed in various parts of Greece, though the attach- 
ment of its members to each other seems to have continued long after- 
wards. 

2 m 2 
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rious and profitable manifestations of Grecian intel- 
lect. Living as Pythagoras did at a time when the 
stock of experience was scanty, the licence of hypo- 
thesis unbounded, and the process of deduction 
without rule or verifying test — he was thus fortunate 
enough to strike into that track of geometry and 
arithmetic, in which, from data of experience few, j| 
simple, and obvious, an immense field of deductive! 
and verifiable investigation may be travelled over : i 
we must at the same time remark, however, that in < 
his mind this track, which now seems so straight- 
forward and well-defined, was clouded by strange- 
fancies which it is not easy to understand, and from 
which it was but partially cleared by his successors. 
Of his spiritual training much is said, though not 
upon very good authority : we hear of his memorial 
discipline, his monastic self-scrutiny, his employ- 
ment of music to soothe disorderly passions 1 , his 
long novitiate of silence, his knowledge of physiognor 
my which enabled him to detect even without trial 
unworthy subjects, his peculiar diet, and his rigid 
care for sobriety as well as for bodily vigour. He 
is also said to have inculcated abstinence from ani- 
mal food, and this feeling is so naturally connected 
with the doctrine of the metempsychosis, that we 
may well believe him to have entertained it, as 
Empedokl6s also did after him 9 . It is certain that 

1 Plutarch, De laid, et Os i rid. p. 384, ad fin. Quintilian, Instit. Oratt. 
ix. 4. 

* Empedokl#s, ap. Aristot. Rhetoric, i. 14, 2 ; Sextus Empiric, ix. 
127 ; Plutarch, De Esu C annum, p. 993, 996, 997 ; where he puts 
Pythagoras and Empedoklds together, as having both held the doctrine 
of the metempsychosis, and both prohibited the eating of animal food. 
Empedoklds supposed that plants had souls, and that the souls of 
human beings passed after death into plants as well as into animals. 


i 
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there were peculiar observances, and probably a 
certain measure of self-denial, embodied in the Py- 
thagorean life ; but on the other hand, it seems 
equally certain that the members of the order can- 
not have been all subjected to the same diet, or 
training, or studies ; for Milo the Krotoniate was 
among them 1 , the strongest man and the unparal- 
leled wrestler of his age — who cannot possibly have 
dispensed with animal food and ample diet (even 
setting aside the tales about his voracious appetite), 
and is not likely to have bent his attention on 
speculative study. Probably Pythagoras did not 
enforce the same bodily or mental discipline on 
all, or at least knew when to grant dispensations : 
the order, as it first stood under him, consisted of 
men different both in temperament and aptitude, 
but bound together by common religious obser- 
vances and hopes, common reverence for the master, 
and mutual attachment as well as pride in each 
other’s success ; and it must thus be distinguished 
from the Pythagoreans of the fourth century b.c., 
who had no communion with wrestlers, and com- 
prised only ascetic, studious men, generally recluse, 
though in some cases rising to political distinction. 

44 1 have been myself heretofore (said he) a boy, a girl, a. shrub, a bird, 
and a fish of the sea.” 

rjdrj yap nor ryo> yevoprjv Kovpos t« k oprj re, 

Qapvos r, ot(ov6s tc kcl'i dXor fprrupos l^dvs. 

(Diogen. L. viii. 77 ; Sturz. ad Empedokl. Frag. p. 466.) Pythagoras 
is said to have affirmed that he had been not only Euphorbus in the 
Grecian army before Troy, but also a tradesman, a courtezan, &c., and 
various other human characters, before his actual existence ; he did not 
however extend the same intercommunion to plants, in any case. 

The abstinence from animal food was an Orphic precept as well as a 
Pythagorean (Aristophan. Ran. 1032). 

1 Strabo, vi. p. 263 ; Diogen. L. viii. 40. 
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The succession of these Pythagoreans, never very 
numerous, seems to have continued until about 300 
b.c., and then nearly died out; being superseded 
by other schemes of philosophy more suited to 
cultivated Greeks of the age after Sokrates. But 
during the time of Cicero, two centuries after- 
wards, the orientalising tendency — then beginning 
to spread over the Grecian and Roman world, and 
becoming gradually stronger and stronger — caused 
the Pythagorean philosophy to be again revived. 
It was revived, too, with little or none of its scien- 
tific tendencies, but with more than its primitive 
religious and imaginative fanaticism — Apollonius 
of Tyana constituting himself a living copy of 
Pythagoras. And thus, while the scientific ele- 
ments developed by the disciples of Pythagoras had 
become disjoined from all peculiarity of sect, and 
passed into the general studious world — the origi- 
nal vein of mystic and ascetic fancy belonging to 
the master, without any of that practical efficiency 
of body and mind which had marked his first fol- 
lowers, was taken up anew into the Pagan world, 
along with the disfigured doctrines of Plato. Neo- 
Pythagorism, passing gradually into Neo-Platonism, 
outlasted the other more positive and masculine 
systems of Pagan philosophy, as the contemporary 
and rival of Christianity. A large proportion of 
the false statements concerning Pythagoras come 
from these Neo-Pythagoreans, who were not de- 
terred by the want of memorials from illustrating, 
with ample latitude of fancy, the ideal character of 
the master. 

That an inquisitive man like Pythagoras, at a 
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time when there were hardly any books to study, 
would visit foreign countries, and converse with 
all the Grecian philosophical inquirers within his 
reach, is a matter which we should presume even 
if no one attested it ; and our witnesses carry us 
very little beyond this general presumption. What Pyth****** 
doctnnes he borrowed, or from whom, we are un- » borrower, 
able to discover; but in fact his whole life and giLi^nd 
proceedings bear the stamp of an original mind He 
and not of a borrower — a mind impressed both with 
Hellenic and with non-Hellenic habits and religion, Kroton . 
yet capable of combining the two in a manner pe- 
culiar to himself ; and above all, endued with those 
talents for religious and personal ascendency over 
others, which told for much more than the intrinsic 
merit of his ideas. We are informed that after ex- 
tensive travels and inquiries he returned to Samos, 
at the age of about forty : he then found his native 
island under the despotism of Polykrat^s, which 
rendered it an unsuitable place either for free sen- 
timents or for marked individuals. Unable to at- 
tract hearers, or found any school or brotherhood, 
in his native island, he determined to expatriate ; 
and we may presume that at this period (about 
535-530 b.c.) the recent subjugation of Ionia by 
the Persians was not without influence on his de- 
termination. The trade between the Asiatic and 
the Italian Greeks — and even the intimacy between 
Miletus and Knidus on the one side, and Sybaris 
and Tarentum on the other — had been great and of 
long standing, so that there was more than one 
motive to determine him to the coast of Italy ; in 
which direction also his contemporary Xenophanes, 
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the founder of the Eleatic school of philosophy, 
emigrated seemingly about the same time — from 
Kolophon to Zankld, Katana and Elea 1 * * * * * * * . 

Kroton and Sybaris we re at this time in their 
fullest prosperity — among the first and most pros- 
perous cities of the Hellenic name : to the former 
of the two Pythagoras directed his course. A 
Council of One Thousand persons, taken from 
among the heirs and representatives of the principal 
proprietors at its first foundation, was here invested 
with the supreme authority : in what manner the 
executive offices were filled, we have no information. 
Besides a great extent of power, and a numerous 
population, the large mass of whom had no share 
in the political franchise, Kroton stood at this time 
distinguished for two things — the general excellence 
of the bodily habit of the citizens, attested in part 
by the number of conquerors furnished to the 
Olympic games — and the superiority of its physi- 
cians or surgeons 9 . These two points were in fact 
greatly connected with each other ; for the thera- 
peutics of the day consisted not so much of active 
remedies as of careful diet and regimen ; while the 

1 Diogen. Laert. ix. 18. 

4 Herodot. iii. 131 ; Strabo, vi. p. 261 ; Menander deEncomiis, p. 96, 

ed. Heeren. AOrjvaiovs ar't dyaApartmoii a rc teat (<aypa<f)ucj}, teat Kporw- 

ridrar tnt larpiKjj, prya <f>povrjorcu , &c. 

The Krotoniate Alkmaeon, a younger contemporary of Pythagoras 

(Aristotel. Metaph. i. 5), is among the earliest names mentioned as 

philosophizing upon physical and medical subjects. See Brandis, 

llandbuch der Geschicht. der Philos, sect. Ixxxiii. p. 508, and Aristo- 
tcl. De General. Animal, iii. 2. p. 752, Bekker. 

The medical art in Egypt, at the time when Pythagoras visited that 
country, was sufficiently far advanced to excite the attention of an in- 
quisitive traveller — the branches of it minutely subdivided and strict 
rules laid down for practice (Herodot. ii. 84 ; Aristotel. Politic, iii. 10, 4). 
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trainer, who dictated the life of an athlete during 
his long and fatiguing preparation for an Olympic 
contest, and the professional superintendent of the 
youths who frequented the public gymnasia, fol- 
lowed out the same general views and acted upon 
the same basis of knowledge, as the physician who 
prescribed for a state of positive bad health 1 . Of 

1 See the analogy of the two strikingly brought out in the treatise of 
Hippokrates Utpi dpx“*V irjrpuerjs, c. 3, 4, 7. vol. i. p. 580-584, ed. 
Littre. 

*E ti yovv icai virv ol t&v yvppaaiav i cal dcnajaruaw imp*\6p*voi cut l n 
vpo€T($rvpi(TKov(ri, Kat r^v airrrrjv 6bov (rjrtovrts b,Tt tfbtov teal irivtov ciri- 
Kparqo-fi t* avrcW paKurra , Kat Urxypdrtpos avrbs tavrov tarot (p. 580) ; 
again, p. 584 : T t ovv (fxuptrai irtpoiov btayorjBtls 6 KaXtvptros Irjrpbs 
Kat 6po\oyrjptpws x (l P or ^X v1 l s > bs *£tv pc t^v dp(f>t rovr Kapvorrar btatrav 
Kat rpo(pT]v, r) Kttvos 6 a7r* dpxqs rota t iraotv dvOpdmotat Tpo<f>rjv p jj vvv 
XpcdfuBa , f{ iKittnjs rrjs dyplrjs teat Brjptabtos tvptav rt teat irapaaKtvdaas 
btatTTjs : compare another passage not less illustrative in the treatise of 
Hippokrates He pi btatTTjs oftW, c. 3. vol. ii. p. 2\5, ed. Littrl. 

Following the same general idea, that the theory and practice 
of the physician is a farther development and variety of that of the 
gymnastic trainer, I transcribe some observations from the excellent 
Remarques Retrospectives of M. Littrl, at the end of the fourth vo- 
lume of his edition of Hippokrates (p. 662). 

After having observed (p. 659) that physiology may be considered as 
divided into two parts — one relating to the mechanism of the functions ; 
the other, to the effects produced upon the human body by the different 
influences which act upon it and the media by which it is surrounded ; 
and after having observed that on the first of these two branches, the 
ancients could never make progress, from their ignorance of anatomy — 
he goes on to state, that respecting the second branch they acquired a 
large amount of knowledge : — 

“ Sur la physiologic des influences exterieures, la Grice du temps 
d'Hippocrate et aprls lui fut le th&tre d'experiences en grand les plus 
importantes et les plus instructives. Toute la population (la popula- 
tion libre, s’entend) etoit soumise k un systlme rlgulier d’education 
physique (N.8. this is a little too strongly stated) : dans quelques 
cites, a Lacedemooe par exemple, les femmes n’en Itoient pas ex- 
empties. Ce systeme se composoit d'exercices et d'une alimentation, 
que combinlrent Tempirisrae d'abord, puis une thlorie plus savante : 
il concernnit (comme dit Hippocrate lui-m&me, en ne parlant, il est 
vrai, que de la partie aiimentaire), il concernoit et les malades pour 
leur retiibiissement, et Its* gens bien portans pour la conservation dc 
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medical education properly so called, especially of 
anatomy, there was then little or nothing: the 
physician acquired his knowledge from observation 
of men sick as well as healthy, and from a careful 
notice of the way in which the human body was 
acted upon by surrounding agents and circum- 
stances: and this same knowledge was not less 
necessary for the trainer ; so that the same place 
which contained the best men in the latter class 
was also likely to be distinguished in the former. 
It is not improbable that this celebrity of Kroton 

mav have been one of the reasons which determined 

* 

Pythagoras to go thither ; for among the precepts 
ascribed to him, precise rules as to diet and bodily 
regulation occupy a prominent place. The medical 
or surgical celebrity of D6mok6d£s (son-in-law of 
the Pythagorean Milo), to whom allusion has been 

leur santl, et les personnes iivrles aux exercices gymnastiques poor 
l’accroissement de leurs forces. On savoit au juste ce qu'il falloit pour 
conserver seulement le corps en bon 6tat ou pour traiter un roalade — 
pour former un militaire ou pour faire un athlete— et en particulier, un 
lutteur, un coureur, un sauteur, un pugiliste. Une classe d ’homines, 
les maitres des gymnases, £toient exclusivement adonn£s a la culture 
de cet art, auquel les mldecins participoient dans les limites de leur 
profession ; et Hippocrate, qui dans les Aphorismes, invoque l’exemple 
des athletes, nous parle dans le Traits des Articulations des personnes 
maigres, qui n’ayant pas amaigris par un proc£d6 rlgulier de Tart, 
ont les chairs muqueuses. Les anciens m&lecins savoient, comme cm 
le voit, procurer l’amaigrissement conformlment k Tart, et reconnoitre 
k see effets un amaigrissement irr4gulier : toutes choses auxquelles nos 
m^decins sont Strangers, et dont on ne retro uve l’analogue que parmi 
les entraineura Anglois. Au reste cet ensemble de connoissances empi- 
riques et thloriques doit Stre mis au rang des pertes f&cheuses qui ont 
accompagnl la longue et turbulente transition du monde anden au 
monde moderne. Les admirables institutions destinies dans l’antiquitl 
k dlvelopper et affermir le corps, ont disparu : l’hygi&ne publique est 
destitute k cet Igard de toute direction sdentifique et g6n£rale, et de- 
raeare abandon nee coropl&tement au hasard.” 

See also the remarks of Plato respecting Herodikus, De Republic*, 
iii. p. 406; Aristotel. Politic, iii. 11, 6, iv. 1, 1, viii. 4, 1. 
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made in a former chapter, is contemporaneous with 
the presence of Pythagoras at Kroton ; and the me- 
dical men of Magna Gracia maintained themselves 
in credit, as rivals of the schools of the Asklepiads 
at K6s and K nidus, throughout all the fifth and 
fourth centuries b.c. 

The biographers of Pythagoras tell us that 
his arrival there, his preaching, and his conduct, effects said 
produced an effect almost electric upon the minds been pro. 
of the people, with an extensive reform public as fh^horta- 
well as private : political discontent was repressed, ^J^ora*. 
incontinence disappeared, luxury became discre- 
dited, and the women hastened to exchange their 
golden ornaments for the simplest attire. No less 
than two thousand persons were converted at his 
first preaching ; and so effective were his di courses 
to the youth, that the Supreme Council of One 
Thousand invited him into their assembly, solicited 
his advice, and even offered to constitute him their 
Prytanis or president, while his wife and daughter 
were placed at the head of the religious processions 
of females *. Nor was his influence confined to 
Kroton : other towns in Italy and Sicily — Sybaris, 
Metapontum, Rh£gium, Katana, Himera, &c., all 
felt the benefit of his exhortations, which extricated 
some of them even from slavery. Such are the 
tales of which the biographers of Pythagoras are 
full*: and we see that even the disciples of Ari- 
stotle, about the year 300 b.c. — Aristoxenus, Di- 
kaearchus, Herakleid£s of Pontus, &c., are hardly 
less charged with them than the Neo-Pythagoreans 

1 Valerius Maxim, viii. 15, xv. 1 ; Jamblichus, Vit. Pyth. c. 45 ; 

Timseus, Fragm. 78, ed. Didot. 

* Porphyry, Vit. Pythag. c. 21-54; Jamblich. 33-35, 166. 
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of three or four centuries later : they doubtless 
heard them from their contemporary Pythagoreans 1 , 


1 The compilations of Porphyry and Jamblichus on the life of Pytha- 
goras, copied from a great variety of authors, will doubtless contain 
some truth amidst their confused heap of statements, many incredible, 
and nearly all unauthenticated. But it is very difficult to single out 
what these portions of truth really are. Even Aristoxenus and Di- 
luearchus, the best authors from whom these biographers quote, lived 
near two centuries after the death of Pythagoras, and do not appear to 
have had any early memorials to consult, nor any better informants 
than the contemporary Pythagoreans — the last of an expiring sect, and 
probably among the least eminent for intellect, since the philosophers 
of the Sokratic school in its various branches carried off the acute and 
aspiring young men of that time. 

Meiners, in his Geschichte der Wissenschaften (vol. i. b. iii. p. 191 
seq.), has given a careful analysis of the various authors from whom the 
two biographers have borrowed, and a comparative estimate of their 
trustworthiness. It is an excellent piece of historical criticism, though 
the author exaggerates both the merits and the influence of the first 
Pythagoreans : Kiessling in the notes to his edition of Jamblichus has 
given some extracts from it, but by no means enough to dispense with 
the perusal of the original. 1 think Meiners allows too much credit, 
on the whole, to Aristoxenus (see p. 214), and makes too little deduc- 
tion for the various stories difficult to be believed, of which Aristoxenus 
is given as the source : of course the latter could not furnish better 
matter than he heard from his own witnesses. Where Meiners 's 
judgment is more severe, it is also better borne out, especially respect- 
ing Porphyry himself, and his scholar Jamblichus. These later Pytha- 
gorean philosophers seem to have set up as a formal canon of credibi- 
lity, that which many religious men of antiquity acted upon from a 
mere unconscious sentiment and fear of giving offence to the gods — 
That it was not right to disbelieve any story recounted respecting the 
gods, and wherein the divine agency was introduced : no one could 
tell but what it might be true : to deny its truth was to set bounds to 
the divine omnipotence. Accordingly they made no difficulty in be* 
lieving what was recounted about Aristseus, Abaris, and other eminent 
subjects of raythes (Jamblichus, Vit. Pyth. c. 138-148) — na\ rovrdy c 
irdvrcs ol YlvdaySfxioi opws €%ov(Ti moTevrucar, ol ov rrepi 'A purraiov 

Kat ’Aftdpibos ra pvdoXoyovptva koi o<ra aXAa roiavra Xeyercu 

roioirrtap bf rav boKovvrav pvOucav dnopvrjpovrvovatv, as ovdi v dm- 
fTTovvTss oti &v tls t 6 $etov dvdyrjrai. Also not less formally 
laid down in Jamblichus, Adhortatio ad Philosophiam, as the fourth 
Symbolum, p. 324, ed. Kiessling. Hep* 6tav prjbiv Bavpaarbv dwiorci, 
prjbi vr(p\ Otiav boypdrav. Reasoning from their principles, this was a 
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the last members of a declining sect, among whom 
the attributes of the primitive founder passed for 
godlike, but who had no memorials, no historical 
judgment, and no means of forming a true concep- 
tion of Kroton as it stood in 530 b.c. 1 To trace 
these tales to a true foundation is impossible : but 
we may entertain reasonable belief that the success 
of Pythagoras, as a person favoured by the gods 
and patentee of divine secrets, was very great — 
that he procured to himself both the reverence of 
the multitude, and the peculiar attachment and 
obedience of many devoted adherents, chiefly be- 
longing to the wealthy and powerful classes — 
that a select body of these adherents, three hun- 
dred in number, bound themselves by a sort of vow 
both fo Pythagoras and to each other, and adopted 
a peculiar diet, ritual, and observances, as a token 
of union — though without anything like commu- 
nity of property, which some have ascribed to 
them. Such a band of men, standing higb in the 
city for wealth and station, and bound together by 
this intimate tie, came by almost unconscious ten- 
dency to mingle political ambition with religious 
and scientific pursuits. Political clubs with sworn 
members, under one form or another, were a con- 


consistent corollary to lay down ; but it helps us to estimate their 
value as selectors and discriminators of accounts respecting Pythagoras. 
The extravagant compliments paid by the Emperor Julian in his letters 
to Jamblichus will not suffice to establish the authority of the latter as 
a critic and witness; nee the Epistolse 34, 40, 41, in Heyler's edit, of 
Julian's letters. 

1 Aulus Gell. N. A. iv. 11. Apollonius (ap. Jamblich. c. 262) al- 
ludes to ra V7 rofivfiftara rS>v Kporuviar&v : what the date of these may 
be, we do not know, but there is no reason to believe them anterior to 
Aristoxenus. 
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stant phenomenon in the Grecian cities >, and the 
Pythagorean order at its first formation was the 
most efficient of all clubs ; since it presented an 
intimacy of attachment among its members, as 
well as a feeling of haughty exclusiveness against 
the public without, such as no other fraternity could 
parallel*. The devoted attachment of Pythago- 
reans towards each other is not less emphatically 
set forth than their contempt for every one else : 
in fact these two attributes of the order seem the 
best ascertained as well as the most permanent of 
all : moreover, we may be sure that the peculiar 
observances of the order passed for exemplary vir- 
tues in the eyes of its members, and exalted ambi- 
tion into a duty, by making them sincerely believe 
that they were the only persons fit to govern. It 
is no matter of surprise, then, to learn that the 
Pythagoreans gradually drew to themselves great 
ascendency in the government of Kroton : and as 
similar clubs, not less influential, were formed at 

1 Thucyd. viii. 54. rhs £vva>po<rlae, cuncp irvyxavov irportpov ovaxu 
tv rj) woXft eVt dlicais teal apxais, Anaaas int\6u>v, &c. 

On this important passsage, in which Thucydides notes the political 
clubs of Athens as sworn societies, numerous, notorious, and efficient— 
I shall speak farther in a future stage of the history. Dr. Arnold has 
a good note on the passage. 

* Justin, xx. 4. " Sed treceoti ex juvenibus cum sodalitii juris Sa- 
cramento quodam nexi, separatum a ceteris civibus vitam exercerent, 
quasi coetum clandestine conjurationis haberent, civitatem in se con- 
verterunt.” 

Compare Diogen. Laert. viii. 3 ; Apollonius ap. Jamblich. c. 254 ; 
Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. c. 33. 

The story of the devoted attachments of the two Pythagoreans Damon 
and Phintias appears to be very well attested : Aristoxenus heard it 
from the lips of the younger Dionysius the despot, whose sentence had 
elicited such manifestation of friendship (Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. c. 59-62; 
Cicero, De Officiis, iii. 10 ; and Davis ad Cicero. Tusc. Disp. v. 22). 
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Metapontum and other places, so the Pythagorean 
order spread its net and dictated the course of 
affairs over a large portion of Magna Graecia. Such 
ascendency of the Pythagoreans must have pro- 
cured for the master himself some real, and still 
more supposed, influence over the march of go- 
vernment at Kroton and elsewhere, of a nature not 
then possessed by any of his contemporaries 
throughout Greece 1 : but his influence was proba- 
bly exercised in the background, through the me- 
dium of the brotherhood who reverenced him : for 
it is hardly conformable to Greek manners that a 
stranger of his character should guide personally 
and avowedly the political affairs of any Grecian 
city. 

Nor are we to believe that Pythagoras came 
originally to Kroton with the express design of 
creating for himself an ascendent political position 
— still less that he came for the purpose of realizing 
a great preconceived political idea, and transform- 
ing Kroton into a model-city of pure Dorism, as has 
been supposed by some eminent modern authors. 
Such schemes might indeed be ascribed to him by 
Pythagoreans of the Platonic age, when large ideas 
of political amelioration were rife in the minds of 
speculative men — by men disposed to forego the 
authorship of their own opinions and preferring to 
accredit them as traditions handed down from a 
founder who had left no memorials ; but it requires 


1 Plutarch, Philosophand. cum Principib. c. i. p. 777 . Sp d’ £px orro * 

avbpbs teal noXirucov kcu npatcrucov KadayfrrjTai (6 (f)iX6<ro(fcos) real rovrov 
dymrXrjaj} KaXoKayadias, iroXkovs di’ Ms oixfxkrjaepy ms Hv$ay6pas rots 
it pmrcvovo’i rmv 'IroXtorai' avyyMfuvos, 
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better evidence than theirs to make U6 believe that 
any real Greek born in 580 b c. actually conceived 
such plans. We cannot construe the scheme of 
Pythagoras as going farther than the formation of 
a private, select, order of brethren, embracing his 
religious fancies, ethical tone, and germs of scientific 
idea — and manifestingadhesion by those observances 
which Herodotus and Plato call the Pythagorean 
orgies and mode of life. And his private order be- 
came politically powerful, because he was skilful 
or fortunate enough to enlist a sufficient number of 
wealthy Krotoniates, possessing individual influence 
which they strengthened immensely by thus regi- 
menting themselves in intimate union. The Pytha- 
gorean orgies or religious ceremonies were not incon- 
sistent with public activity, bodily as well as mental : 
probably the rich men of the order may have been 
rendered even more active, by being fortified against 
the temptations of a life of indulgence. The cha- 
racter of the order as it first stood, different from 
that to which it was afterwards reduced, was indeed 
religious and exclusive, but also active and domi- 
neering ; not despising any of those bodily accom- 
plishments which increased the efficiency of the 
Grecian citizen, and which so particularly harmo- 
nized with the pre-existing tendencies of Kroton'. 

1 I transcribe here the summary given by Krische, at the close of his 
Dissertation on the Pythagorean order, p. 101. *' Societatis scopus 

fuit mere politicos, ut lapsam optimatium potestatem non modo in 
pristinum restitueret, sed firmaret amplificaretque : cum summo hoc 
scopo duo conjuncti fuerunt ; moral is alter, alter ad literas spectans. 
Discipulos suos bon os probosque homines reddere voluit Pythagoras, 
et ut civitatem moderantes potentate su& non abuterentur ad plebem 
opprimendam ; et ut plebs, intelligens suis commodis consuli, condi - 
tione sui contenta esset. Quopiam vero bonum sapiensque moderamen 
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Niebuhr and O. Muller have even supposed that 
the select Three Hundred Pythagoreans constituted 
a sort of smaller senate at that city 1 — an hypo- 

nisi a prudente literisque exculto viro exspectari (non) licet, philo- 
sophise studium necessarium dux it Samius iis, qui ad civitatis clavum 
tenendum se accingerent.” 

This is the general view (coinciding substantially with that of O. 
Muller — Dorians, iii. 9, 16) given by an author who has gone through 
the evidences with care and learning. It differs on some important 
points from the idea which I conceive of the primitive master and his 
contemporary brethren. It leaves out the religious ascendency, which 
I imagine to have stood first among the means as well as among the 
premeditated purposes of Pythagoras, and sets forth a reformatory 
political scheme as directly contemplated by him, of which there is no 
proof. Though the political ascendency of the early Pythagoreans is 
the most prominent feature in their early history, it is not to be con- 
sidered as the manifestation of any peculiar or settled political idea — it 
is rather a result of their position and means of union. Ritter observes 
(in my opinion more justly), " We must not believe that the mysteries 
of the Pythagorean order were of a simply political character : the most 
probable accounts warrant us in considering that its central point was 
a mystic religious teaching ” (Geschicht. der Philosophic, b. iv. ch. i. 
vol. i. p. 365-368) : compare Hoeck. Kreta, vol. iii. p. 223. 

Krische (p. 32) as well as Boeckh (Philolaus, p. 39-42) and O. 
Muller assimilate the Pythagorean life to the Dorian or Spartan habits, 
and call the Pythagorean philosophy the expression of Grecian Dorism, 
as opposed to the Ionians and the Ionic philosophy. 1 confess that I 
perceive no analogy between the two, either in action or speculation. 
The Spartans stand completely distinct from other Dorians ; and even 
the Spartan habits of life, though they present some points of resem- 
blance with the bodily training of the Pythagoreans, exhibit still more 
important points of difference, in respect to religious peculiarity and 
mysticism, as well as to scientific element embodied with it. The Py- 
thagorean philosophy, and the Eleatic philosophy, were both equally 
opposed to the Ionic ; yet neither of them is in any way connected with 
Dorian tendencies. Neither Elea nor Kroton were Doric cities ; more- 
over Xenophanes as well as Pythagoras were both Ionians. 

The general assertions respecting Ionic mobility and inconstancy, 
contrasted with Doric constancy and steadiness, will not be found borne 
out by a study of facts. The Dorism of Pythagoras appears to me a 
complete fancy. O. Muller even turns Kroton into a Dorian city, con- 
trary to all evidence. 

1 Niebuhr, Romisch. Gesch.i. p. 165, 2nd edit. ; O. Muller, Hist, of 
Dorians, iii. 9*16: Krische is opposed to this idea, sect. v. p. 84. 

VOL. IV. 2 N 
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thesis no way probable ; we may rather conceive 
them as a powerful private club, exercising ascend- 
ency in the interior of the senate, and governing 
through the medium of the constituted authorities. 
Nor can we receive without great allowance the 
assertion of Varro 1 , who assimilating Pythagoras to 
Plato, tells us that he confined his instructions on 
matters of government to chosen disciples, who had 
gone through a complete training, and had reached 
the perfection of wisdom and virtue. It seems more 
probable that the political Pythagoreans were those 
who were most qualified for action, and least for 
speculation ; and we may reasonably suppose in the 
general of the order that skill in turning to account 
the aptitudes of individuals, which two centuries 
ago was so conspicuous in the Jesuits ; to whom, in 
various ways, the Pythagoreans bear considerable 
resemblance. All that we can be said to know 
about their political principles is, that they were 
exclusive and aristocratical, adverse to the control 
and interference of the people ; a circumstance no 
way disadvantageous to them, since they coincided 
in this respect with the existing government of the 
city — had not their own conduct brought additional 
odium on the old aristocracy, and raised up an ag- 
gravated democratical opposition carried to the most 
deplorable lengths of violence. 

All the information which we possess, apocryphal 
as it is, respecting this memorable club is derived 
from its warm admirers ; yet even their statements 
are enough to explain how it came to provoke 
deadly and extensive enmity. A stranger coming 

1 Varro ap. Augustin, de Ordine, ii. 30 ; Kriscle, p. 77. 
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to teach new religious dogmas and observances, 
with a tincture of science and some new ethical 
ideas and phrases, though he would obtain some 
zealous votaries, would also bring upon himself a 
certain measure of antipathy : extreme strictness of 
observances, combined with the art of touching skil- 
fully the springs of religious terror in others, would 
indeed do much both to fortify and to exalt him ; 
but when it was discovered that science, philoso- 
phy, and even the mystic revelations of religion, 
whatever they were, remained confined to the pri- 
vate talk and practice of the disciples, and were 
thus thrown into the background, while all that 
was seen and felt without, was the political pre- 
dominance of an ambitious fraternity — we need not 
wonder that Pythagorism in all its parts became 
odious to a large portion of the community. More- 
over, we find the order represented not merely as 
constituting a devoted and exclusive political party, 
but also as manifesting an ostentatious self-conceit 
throughout their personal demeanour 1 — refusing 
the hand of fellowship to all except the brethren, 

1 Apollonius ap. Jamblichum, V. P. c. 254, 255, 256, 257* rjytpovts W 
iyimvro Trjs duKpopas ol rats ovyyspcUus *a\ rats oiK€i6rr)criv iyyvrara 
ko$€Ottjk6t(s tcov UvSayopciap. Atrtov d* fjv, Srt rd piv nok\a airrovt 
cXvirct t«v nparroptiwv, &c. : compare also the lines descriptive of Py- 
thagoras, c. 259- T ovs fUv iraipovs fyyev tows pait&ptoo’t faction. Tovr 
& SXXovs rpfeir o&r tv X6ytp, o&r* iv aptBptp. 

That this Apollonius, cited both by Jamblichus and by Porphyry, 
is Apollonius of Tyana, has been rendered probable by Meiners (Gesch. 
der Wissensch. v. i. p. 239-245) : compare Welcker, Prolegomena ad 
Tbeognid. p. xlv. xlvi. 

When we read the life of Apollonius by Philostratus, we see that the 
former was himself extremely communicative : he might be the rather 
disposed therefore to think that the seclusion and reserve of Pythagoras 
was a defect, and to ascribe to it much of the mischief which afterwards 
overtook the order. 

2 n 2 
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and disgusting especially their own familiar friends 
and kinsmen. So far as we know Grecian philo- 
sophy, this is the only instance in which it was 
distinctly abused for political and party objects: 
the early days of the Pythagorean order stand 
distinguished for such perversion, which, fortu- 
nately for the progress of philosophy, never pre- 
sented itself afterwards in Greece l * 3 . Even at Athens, 
however, we shall hereafter see that Sokrat&s, 
though standing really aloof from all party intrigue, 
incurred much of his unpopularity from supposed 
political conjunction with Kritias and Alkibiad£s *, 
to which indeed the orator ASschinfis distinctly 
ascribes his condemnation, speaking about sixty 
years after the event : had Sokratfis been known 
as the founder of a band holding together intimately 
for ambitious purposes, the result would have been 
eminently pernicious to philosophy, and probably 
much sooner pernicious to himself. 

It was this cause which brought about the com- 
plete and violent destruction of the Pythagorean 
order. Their ascendency had provoked such wide- 
spread discontent, that their enemies became em- 
boldened to employ extreme force against them. 
Kylon and Ninon — the former of whom is said to 
have sought admittance into the order, but to have 

1 Schleiermacher observes that " Philosophy among the Pytha- 
goreans was connected with political objects, and their school with a 

practical brotherly partnership, such as was never on any other occa- 
sion seen in Greece 99 (Introduction to his Translation of Plato, p. 12). 
See also Theopompus, Fr. 68, ed. Didot, apud Athenaeum, v. p. 213, 
and Euripides, M6d6a, 294. 

3 Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 12; Machines, cont. Timarch. c. 34. 
VfUis, & 'A&tjpcuoi, JittKpdn] rov ovtfnoTrjv mrc/CTfiWrc, on K ptrlav €<fxxjnj 
irerraibrvKws, era raw rptaKovra, 
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been rejected on account of his bad character — took 
the lead in pronounced opposition to the Pythago- 
reans ; and the odium which the latter had incurred 
extended itself farther to the Senate of One Thou- 
sand, through the medium of which their ascendency 
had been exercised. Propositions were made for ren- 
dering the government more democratical, and for 
constituting a new senate, taken by lot from all the 
people, before which the magistrates should go 
through their trial of accountability after office : 
an opportunity being chosen in which the Senate 
of One Thousand had given signal offence by re- 
fusing to divide among the people the recently con- 
quered territory of Sybaris 1 . In spite of the oppo- 
sition of the Pythagoreans, this change of govern- 
ment was carried through, and Ninon and Kylon, 
their principal enemies, made use of it to exaspe- 
rate the people still farther against the order, until 
they provoked actual popular violence against it. 
The Pythagoreans were attacked when assembled 
in their meeting-house near the temple of Apollo, 
or, as some said, in the house of Milo : the build- 
ing was set on fire, and many of the members pe- 
rished*; none but the younger and more vigorous 
escaping. Similar disturbances, and the like vio- 
lent suppression of the order, with destruction of 
several among the leading citizens, are said to have 
taken place in other cities of Magna Graecia — Ta- 

1 This is stated in Jamblichus, c. 255 ; yet it is difficult to believe ; 
for if the fact had been so, the destruction of the Pythagoreans would 
naturally have produced an allotment and permanent occupation of the 
Sybaritan territory — which certainly did not take place, for Sybaris 
remained .without resident possessors until the foundation of Thurii. 

2 Jamblichus, c. 255-259 ; Porphyry, c. 54-57 ; Diogen. Laert. viii. 
39 ; Diodor. x. Fragm. vol. iv. p. 56, Wess. 
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rentum, Metapontum, Kauloaia. And we are told 
that these cities remained for some time in a state 
of great disquietude and commotion, from which 
they were only rescued by the friendly mediation 
of the Peloponnesian Achaeans, the original found- 
ers of Sybaris and Kroton — assisted indeed by 
mediators from other parts of Greece. The cities 
were at length pacified, and induced to adopt an 
amicable congress, with common religious festi- 
vals at a temple founded expressly for the purpose 
and dedicated to Zeus Homarius 1 . Thus perished 
the original Pythagorean order : respecting Pytha- 
goras himself, there were conflicting accounts; 
some representing that he was burnt in the temple 
with his disciples* ; others, that he had died a short 
time previously ; others again affirmed that he was 
alive at the time, but absent, and that he died not 
long afterwards in exile, after forty days of voluntary 
abstinence from food : his tomb was still shown at 
Metapontum in the days of Cicero 8 . As an active 


1 Polyb. ii. 39; Plutarch, De Genio Socratis, c. 13. p. 583; Ari- 
sloxenus, ap. Jarablich. c. 250. That the enemies of the order attacked 
it by setting fire to the house in which the members were assembled, 
is the circumstance in which all accounts agree. On all other points 
there is great discrepancy, especially respecting the names and date 
of the Pythagoreans who escaped : Boeckh (Philolaus, p. 9 sey.) and 
Brandis (Handbuch der Gesch. Philos, ch. lxxiii. p. 432; try to recon* 
cile these discrepancies. 

Aristophanes introduces Strepsiad€s, at the close of the Nubes, as set- 
ting fire to the meeting-house typovrurnipiov) of Sokrat&s and his disci- 
ple : possibly the Pythagorean conflagration may have suggested this. 

8 *' Pythagoras Samius suspicione dominates injustft vivus in fano con- 
crematus est ” (Arnobius adv. Gentes. lib. i. p. 23, ed. Elmenhorst). 

8 Cicero, De Finib. v. 2 (who seems to have copied from Diluear- 
chus : see Fuhr. ad Dikaearchi Fragment, p. 55) ; Justin, xx. 4 ; Dio- 
gen. Laert. viii. 40; Jamblichus, V. P. c. 249* 

O. Muller says (Dorians, iii. 9, 16), that '* the influence of the Py- 
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brotherhood, the Pythagoreans never revived ; but 
the dispersed members came together as a sect, for 
common religious observances and common pur- 
suit of science. They were re-admitted, after some 
interval, into the cities of Magna Gracia*, from 
which they had been originally expelled, but to 
which the sect is always considered as particularly 
belonging — though individual members of it .are 
found besides at Thebes and in other cities of 
Greece. Indeed some of these later Pythagoreans 
sometimes even acquired great political influence, 
as we see in the case of the Tarentine Archytas, 
the contemporary of Plato. 

It has already been stated that the period when 
Pythagoras arrived at Kroton may be fixed some- 
where between b.c. 640-530 : and his arrival is said 
to have occurred at a time of great depression in 
the minds of the Krotoniates. They had recently 
been defeated by the united Lokrians and Rhegians, 

thagorean league upon the administration of the Italian states was of 
the most beneficial kind, which continued for many generations after 
the dissolution of the league itself/' 

The first of these two assertions cannot be made out, and depends 
only on the statements of later encomiasts, who even supply materials 
to contradict their own general view. The judgment of Welcker re- 
specting the influence of the Pythagoreans, much less favourable, is at 
the same time more probable (Praefat. ad Theognid. p. xlv.). 

The second of the two assertions appears to me quite incorrect ; the 
influence of the Pythagorean order on the government of Magna Grse- 
cia ceased altogether, as far as we are able to judge. An individual 
Pythagorean like Archytas might obtain influence, but this is not the 
influence of the order. Nor ought O. Muller to talk about the Italian 
Greeks giving up the Doric customs and adopting an Achaean go- 
vernment. There is nothing to prove that Kroton ever had Doric 
customs. 

1 Aristotel. de Ccelo, ii. 13. ol irtpl rffv 'I rakiav, Kakovpfvoi 8c Ili^a- 
yopuoi. " Italici philosophi quondam norainati " (Cicero, De Senectus. 
c. 21). 
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vastly inferior to themselves in number, at the river 
Sagra; and the humiliation thus brought upon 
them is said to have rendered them docile to 
the training of the Samian missionary 1 * * * * * * . As the 
birth of the Pythagorean order is thus connected 
with the defeat of the Krotoniates at the Sagra, so 
its extinction is also connected with their victory 
over the Sybarites at the river Traeis or Trionto r 
about twenty years afterwards. 

Of the history of these two great Achaean cities 
we unfortunately know very little. Though both 
were powerful, yet down to the period of 510 b.c., 
Sybaris seems to have been decidedly the greatest : 
of its dominion as well as of its much-denounced 
luxury I have spoken in a former chapter 8 . It was 
at that time that the war broke out between them 
which ended in the destruction of Sybaris. It is 
certain that the Sybaritans were aggressors in the 
war ; but by what causes it had been preceded in 
their own town, or what provocation they had re- 
ceived, we make out very indistinctly. There had 
been a political revolution at Sybaris (we are told) 
not long before, in which a popular leader named 
TSIys had headed a rising against the oligarchical 
government, and induced the people to banish five 

1 Heyne places the date of the- battle of Sagra about 560 b.c. ; but 

this is very uncertain. See bis Opuscula, vol. ii. Prolus. ii. p. 53, and 

Prolus. x. p. 184. See also Justin, xx. 3, and Strabo, vi. p. 261-263. 

It will be seen that the latter conceives the battle of the Sagra as having 
happened after the destruction of Sybaris by the Krotoniates ; for be 
states twice, that the Krotoniates lost so many citizens at the Sagra, 

that the city did not long survive so terrible a blow : he cannot there- 

fore have supposed that the complete triumph of the Krotoniates over 

the great Sybaris was gained afterwards. 

* See above, vol. iii. chap. xxii. p. 528. 
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hundred of the leading rich men, as well as to con- 
fiscate their properties. He had acquired the 
sovereignty and become despot of Sybaris'; and it 
appears that he, or his rule at Sybaris, was much 
abhorred at Kroton, since the Krotoniate Philippus, 
a man of splendid muscular form and an Olympic 
victor, was exiled for having engaged himself to 
marry the daughter of T61ys 8 . According to the 
narrative given by the later Pythagoreans, those 
exiles, whom T61ys had driven from Sybaris, took 
refuge at Kroton, and cast themselves as suppliants 
on the altars for protection : it may well be, indeed, 
that they were in part Pythagoreans of Sybaris. A 
body of powerful exiles, harboured in a town so 
close at hand, naturally inspired alarm, and Tdlys 
demanded that they should be delivered up, threat- 
ening war in case of refusal. This demand excited 
consternation at Kroton, since the military strength 
of Sybaris was decidedly superior : the surrender of 
the exiles was much debated, and almost decreed, 
by the Krotoniates, until at length the persuasion 
of Pythagoras himself is said to have determined 
them to risk any hazard sooner than incur the dis • 
honour of betraying suppliants. On the demand 
of the Sybarites being refused, T61ys marched 

1 Diodor. xii. 9* Herodotus calls TSlys in one place fiatriXrja, in 
another rvpawov of Sybaris (v. 44) : this is not at variance with the 
story of Diodorus. 

The story given by Athenseus, out of Herakleid&s Ponticus, respecting 
the subversion of the dominion of T61ys, cannot be reconciled either 
with Herodotus or Diodorus (Athenseus, xii. p. 522). Dr. Thirlwall 
supposes the deposition of T61ys to have occurred between the defeat at 
the Traeis and the capture of Sybaris ; but this is inconsistent with the 
statement of Herakleidds, and not countenanced by any other evidence. 

2 Herodot. v. 47. 
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against Kroton at the head of a force which is 
reckoned at 300,000 men 1 : he marched, too, in 
defiance of the strongest religious warnings against 
the enterprise, for the sacrifices, offered on his be- 
half by the Iamid prophet Kallias of Elis, were de- 
cisively unfavourable, and the prophet himself fled 
in terror to Kroton 8 . Near the river Traeis or Tri- 
onto, he was met by the forces of Kroton, consist- 
ing (we are informed) of 100,000 men, and com- 
manded by the great athlete and Pythagorean Milo ; 
who was clothed (we are told) in the costume and 
armed with the club of Hdraklds : they were farther 
reinforced however by a valuable ally, the Spartan 
Dorieus, younger brother of king Kleomends, then 
coasting along the Gulf of Tarentum with a body 
of colonists, intending to found a settlement in 
Defeat of Sicily. A bloody battle was fought, in which the 
ritesfand Sybarites were totally worsted, with prodigious 
slaughter ; while the victors, fiercely provoked and 
city, partly giving no quarter, followed up the pursuit so warmly 
the aid of that they took the city, dispersed its inhabitants, 
DoriaaaT* n and crushed its whole power 8 in the short space of 
seventy days. The Sybarites fled in great part to 
Laus and Skidrus 4 , their settlements planted on 
the Mediterranean coast, across the Calabrian 
peninsula; and so eager were the Krotoniates to 
render the site of Sybaris untenable, that they 
turned the course of the river Krathis so as to 
overwhelm and destroy it : the dry bed in which 

1 Diodor. xii. 9; Strabo, vi. p. 263; Jamblichus, Vit. Pythag. c. 260; 
Skymn. Chi. v. 340. 

* Herodot. v. 44. 

1 Diodor. xii. 9, 10 ; Strabo, vi. p. 263. 

4 Herodot. vi. 21 ; Strabo, vi. p. 253. 
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the river bad originally flowed was still visible in 
the time of Herodotus ', who was among the settlers 
in the town of Thurii afterwards founded nearly 
adjoining. It appears however that the Krotoniates 
for a long time kept the site of Sybaris deserted, 
refusing even to allot the territory among the body 
of their own citizens : from which circumstances 
(as has been before noticed) the commotion against 
the Pythagorean order is said to have arisen. 
They may perhaps have been afraid of the name 
and recollections of the city, and no large or per* 
manent establishment was ever formed there until 
Thurii was established by Athens about sixty-five 
years afterwards. Nevertheless the name of the 
Sybarites did not perish : they maintained them- 
selves at Laos, Skidros, and elsewhere — and after- 
wards formed the privileged Old-citizens among 
the colonists of Thurii ; but misbehaved them- 

1 Herodot. v. 45 ; Diodor. xii. 9. 10 ; Strabo, vi. p. 263. Strabo 
mentions expressly the turning of the river for the purpose of over- 
whelming the city — fk6wr€s yap rijv irdkiv eirijyayov top mrapbw Kai 
k ciTtK\v<rav. It is to this change in the channel of the river that 1 refer 
the expression in Herodotus — repev6s re tat vrjbv i6vra irapa rhv $rjp6v 
K paBuf. It was natural that the old deserted bed of the river should 
be called “ the dry Krathis": whereas, if we suppose that there was 
only one channel, the expression has no appropriate meaning. For I 
do not think that any one can be well satisfied with the explanation of 
Bahr — “ Vacatur C rath is hoc loco (rjp6s siccus, ut qui hie me fluit, 
sestatis vero tempore exsiccatus est : quod adhuc in multis Italise in- 
ferioris fluviis observant." I doubt whether this be true, as a matter of 
fact, respecting the river Krathis (see my preceding volume, ch. xxii. 
p. 525) ; but even if the fact were true, the epithet in Bahr's sense has 
no especial significance for the purpose contemplated by Herodotus, 
who merely wishes to describe the site of the temple erected by Dorieus. 
“ Near the Krathis," or “ near the dry Krathis," would be equivalent 
expressions, if we adopted Bahr’s construction ; whereas to say “ near 
the deserted channel of the Krathis," would be a good local designa- 
tion. 
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selves in that capacity, and were mostly either 
slain or expelled. Even after that, however, the 
name of Sybaris still remained on a reduced scale 
in some portion of the territory: Herodotus re- 
counts what he was told by the Sybarites, and we 
find subsequent indications of them even as late as 
Theokritus. 

The conquest and destruction of the original 
Sybaris — perhaps in 510 b.c. the greatest of all 
Grecian cities — appears to have excited a strong 
sympathy in the Hellenic world, and in Mildtus 
especially, with which it had maintained intimate 
union, the grief was so vehement, that all the Mi- 
lesians shaved their heads in token of mourning *. 
The event happened just at the time of the ex- 
pulsion of Hippias from Athens, and must have 
made a sensible revolution in the relations of the 
Greek cities on the Italian coast with the rustic 
population of the interior. The Krotoniates might 
destroy Sybaris and disperse its inhabitants, but 
they could not succeed to its wide dominion over 
dependent territory : and the extinction of this 
great aggregate power, stretching across the penin- 
sula from sea to sea, lessened the means of resist- 
ance against the Oscan movements from the inland. 
From this time forward, the cities of Magna Graecia, 
as well as those of Ionia, tend to decline in conse- 
quence, while Athens, on the other hand, becomes 
both more conspicuous and more powerful. At 
the invasion of Greece by XerxSs thirty years after 
this conquest of Sybaris, Sparta and Athens send to 


1 Herodot. vi. 21. 
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ask for aid both from Sicily and Korkyra, but not 
from Magna Graecia. 

It is much to be regretted that we do not pos- 
sess fuller information respecting these important 
changes among the Greco-Italian cities, but we may 
remark that even Herodotus — himself a citizen of 
Thurii and dwelling on the spotnot more than eighty 
years after the capture of Sybaris — evidently found 
no written memorials to consult ; and could obtain 
from verbal conversation nothing better than state- 
ments both meagre and contradictory. The mate- 
rial circumstance, for example, of the aid rendered 
by the Spartan Dorieus and his colonists, though 
positively asserted by the Sybarites, was as posi- 
tively denied by the Krotoniates, who alleged that 
they had accomplished the conquest by themselves 
and with their own unaided forces. There can be 
little hesitation in crediting the affirmative assertion 
of the Sybarites, who showed to Herodotus a tem- 
ple and precinct erected by the Spartan prince in 
testimony of his share in the victory, on the banks 
of the dry deserted channel out of which the Kra- 
this had been turned, and in honour of the Kra- 
thian Ath6n6 '. This of itself forms a proof, coupled 
with the positive assertion of the Sybarites, suffi- 
cient for the case ; but they produced another in- 
direct argument to confirm it, which deserves 
notice. Dorieus had attacked Sybaris while he was 
passing along the coast of Italy to go and found a 
colony in Sicily, under the express mandate and 
encouragement of the oracle ; and after tarrying 
awhile at Sybaris, he pursued his journey to the 

1 Herodot. v. 45. 
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south-western portion of Sicily, where he and 
nearly all his companions perished in a battle with 
the Carthaginians and Egestseans — though the 
oracle had promised him that he should acquire and 
occupy permanently the neighbouring territory near 
Mount Eryx. Now the Sybarites deduced from this 
fatal disasterofDorieus and his expedition, combined 
with the favourable promise of the oracle before- 
hand, a confident proof of the correctness of their 
own statement that he had fought at Sybaris : for 
if he had gone straight to the territory marked out 
by the oracle (they argued), without turning aside 
for any other object, the prophecy on which his 
hopes were founded would have been unquestion- 
ably realised, and he would have succeeded : but the 
ruinous disappointment which actually overtook him 
was at once explained, and the truth of prophecy 
vindicated, when it was recollected that he had 
turned aside to help the Krotoniates against Sy- 
baris, and thus set at nought the conditions pre- 
scribed to him. Upon this argument (Herodotus 
tells us) the Sybarites of his day especially insisted 1 . 
And while we note their pious and literal faith in 
the communications of an inspired prophet, we must 
at the same time observe how perfectly that faith 
supplied the place of historical premises — how 
scanty their stock was of such legitimate evidence 
—and how little they had yet learnt to appreciate 
its value. 

1 Herodot. v. 45. Tovro d(, avrov Aoaptios rov Bavarov paprvpmv 
piyuTTOW notevvrai (2vf3aptrat) , on wapa ra pxpavrcvfUv a frot«W die- 
E* yap dr} prj irapetrprjfa firfdiv, in de iarakrj inoUt, eiAe dr 
n)r *EpvKivrjv X^P1 V Ka ^ *cdr«< 7 ^e # oud* hv avros re *e al rj arparuj 

dir <t>$apl 7 . 
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It is to be remarked, that Herodotus, in his brief 
mention of the fatal war between Sybaris and Kro- 
ton, does not make the least allusion to Pythagoras 
or his brotherhood. The least which we can infer 
from such silence is, that the part which they 
played in reference to the war, and their general 
ascendency in Magna Gracia, was in reality less 
conspicuous and overruling than the Pythagorean 
historians set forth. Even making such allowance, 
however, the absence of all allusion in Herodotus, 
to the commotions which accompanied the subver- 
sion of the Pythagoreans, is a surprising circum- 
stance. Nor can I pass over a perplexing statement 
in Polybius, which seems to show that he too must 
have conceived the history of Sybaris in a way dif- 
ferent from that in which it is commonly repre- 
sented. He tells us, that after much suffering in 
Magna Gracia, from the troubles which followed 
the expulsion of the Pythagoreans, the cities were 
induced by Achaean mediation to come to an ac- 
commodation, and even to establish something like 
a permanent league with a common temple and 
sacrifices. Now the three cities which he specifies 
as having been the first to do this, are, Kroton, 
Sybaris, and Kaulonia 1 . But according to the se- 
quence of events and the fatal war (just described) 

1 Polyb. ii. 39. Heyne thinks that the agreement here mentioned 
by Polybias took place Olymp. 80. 3; or indeed after the re-popula- 
t ion of the Sybaritan territory by the foundation of Thurii (Opuscula, 
vol. ii.; Prolus. x. p. 189). But there seems great difficulty in ima- 
gining that the state of violent commotion — which (according to Poly- 
bius) was only appeased by this agreement — can possibly have lasted 
so long as half a century ; the received date of the overthrow of the 
Pythagoreans being about 504 b.c. 
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between Kroton and Sybaris, the latter city must 
have been at that time in ruins ; little, if at all, in- 
habited. I cannot but infer from this statement of 
Polybius, that he followed different authorities re- 
specting the early history of Magna Grsecia in the 
beginning of the fifth century b.c. 

Indeed the early history of these cities gives us 
little more than a few isolated facts and names : 
with regard to their legislators, Zaleukus and Cha- 
rondas, nothing is made out except their exist- 
ence — and even that fact some ancient critics con- 
tested. Of Zaleukus, whom chronologists place in 
664 b.c., I have already spoken ; the date of Cha- 
rondas cannot be assigned, but we may perhaps 
presume that it was at some time between 600-500 
b.c. He was a citizen of middling station, born in 
the Chalkidic colony of Katana in Sicily 1 * * * * * * , and he 
framed laws not only for his own city, but for the 
other Chalkidic cities in Sicily and Italy — Leontini, 
Naxos, Zankld, and Rhdgium. The laws and the 
solemn preamble ascribed to him by Diodorus and 
Stobaeus, belong to a later day 8 , and we are obliged 

1 Aristot. Politic, ii. 9. 6, iv. 9 . 10. Heyne puts Charondas much 

earlier than the foundation of Thurii, in which I think he is undoubt- 

edly right : but without determining the date more exactly (Opuscul. 
vol. ii. ; Prolug ix. p. 160), Charondas must certainly have been ear- 
lier than Anaxilas of Rhegium and the great Sicilian despots ; which 

will place him higher than 500 b.c. : but I do not know that any more 

precise mark of time can be found.- 

* Diodorus, xii. 35 ; Stobaeus, Serm. xliv. 20-40 ; Cicero de Legg. 
ii. 6. See K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der Griech. Sta&tsalterth timer, 
ch. 89 ; Heyne, Opuscul. vol. ii. p. 72-164. Brandis (Geschichte der 

Rom. Philosophic, ch. xxvi. p. 102) seems to conceive these prologues 
as genuine. 

The mistakes and confusion made by ancient writers respecting these 
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to content ourselves with collecting the brief hints 
of Aristotle, who tells us that the laws of Charondas 
descended to great minuteness of distinction and 
specification, especially in graduating the fine for 
offences according to the property of the guilty 
person fined 1 — but that there was nothing in his 
laws strictly original and peculiar, except that he 
was the first to introduce the solemn indictment 
against perjured witnesses before justice. The per- 
jured witness, in Grecian ideas, was looked upon 
as having committed a crime half religious, half 
civil ; and the indictment raised against him, known 
by a peculiar name, partook of both characters, 
approaching in some respects to the procedure 
against a murderer. Such distinct form of indict- 
ment against perjured testimony — with its appro- 
priate name 9 , which we shall find maintained at 

lawgivers— even by writers earlier than Aristotle (Politic, ii. 9. 5) — 
are such as we have no means of clearing up. 

Seneca (Epist. 90) calls both Zaleukus and Charondas disciples of 
Pythagoras ; that the former was so, is not to be believed ; but it is not 
wholly impossible that the latter may have been so, or at least a con- 
temporary of the earliest Pythagoreans. 

1 Aristotel. Politic, ii. 9. 8. Xap&vbav d* idtor piv ovdtv tart nXfjv 
al ducat tgjv ifav&opapTvpMV* irpoirros ykp tirolrjtrt ttjp Artovcij^tv* rfj d* 
ax pi ft da r&v vopcov €(rrl yXa<f>vparcpos xa\ r&v vvv vopoBeroav, To the 
fulness and precision predicated respecting Charondas in the latter part 
of this passage, I refer the other passage in Politic, iv. 10. 6, which is 
not to be construed as if it meant that pharondas had graduated fines 
on the rich and poor with a distinct view to that political trick (of in- 
directly eliminating the poor from public duties) which Aristotle had 
been just adverting to — but merely means that Charondas had been 
nice and minute in graduating pecuniary penalties generally, having 
reference to the wealth or poverty of the person sentenced. 

* Up&ros yap iirolrjo v rf)v iirlaKTi'fytv (Aristot. Politic, ii. 9. 8). See 
Harpokration, v. 'Emcncrp^aro, and Pollux, viii. 33 ; Ddmosthends cont. 
Stephanum, ii. c. 5; cont. Euerg. et Mndsibul. c. 1. The word 

VOL. IV. 2 o 
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Athens throughout the best known days of Attic 
law — was first enacted hy Cbarondas. 

axrpfns carries with it the solemnity of meaning adverted to in the text, 
and seems to have been used specially with reference to an action or 
indictment against peijured witnesses : which indictment was permitted 
to be brought with a less degree of risk or cost to the accuser than most 
others in the Attic dikasteries (D£mosth. cont. Euerg. et Mn. 1 . c.). 


END OF VOL. IV 
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The two Maps inserted in these volumes are extracted 
from the Collection of Maps of the ancient world, now in 
course of publication by Kiepert at Berlin — a collection 
of great accuracy and value. 

It may be proper to remind the reader, that Charto- 
graphy, for a time which is long past, is essentially dif- 
ferent from Chartography as applied to the present. The 
latter either is already, or may one day become, a complete 
record of actual matters of fact, determined by observation 
and measurement, without any gaps left to be filled up by 
hypothesis. But this can never be the case with regard 
to an atlas of the ancient world. The physical features of 
a country with its area and line of coast (assuming these 
circumstances to have remained unchanged, which is not 
always the case) may here be determined by survey ; but 
the site of particular towns, and the limits of national terri- 
tories, must always be more or less matters of conjecture. 

I notice this the rather, because in the maps of Kiepert, 
excellent as they are, various conjectures of scholars stand 
embodied, with regard to the geography of ancient countries, 
which appear to me extremely disputable. 


The two Maps must both be put at the end of Vol. III. 
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FROM THE REVOLUTION OF 1688 DOWN TO 1806. 

By Lord Campbell. 


Two Vols. 8 vo. 80s. 


r JPHREE YEARS’ WANDERINGS 

IN THE NORTHERN PROVINCES OF CHINA; 

INCLUDING A VISIT TO THE TEA AND SILK DISTRICT. 

By Robert Fortune, 

Botanical Collector to the Horticultural Society of London. 

With Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo. 
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SSAYS on BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, 

VOYAGES, TRAVELS, and GENERAL LITERATURE. 

By Robert Southey, L.L.D. 


Selected from his Contributions to the Quarterly Review. 


Three Vols. 8vo. 


Uniform with the Essays of Macaulay, Sydney Smith, &c. 



AVORITE HAUNTS AND RURAL 
STUDIES ; 


INCLUDING VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES IN 
THE VICINITY OF WINDSOR AND ETON. 

By Edward Jesse. 


With numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 


ITIES AND CEMETERIES OF 
ETRURIA. 

Being the result of several Journeys made for the purpose of investigating 
the existing Etruscan Remains, and intended as a Guide to the 
Local Antiquities. 

By George Dennis. 

With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 



j/^ VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY AND 
RESEARCH 

IN THE SOUTHERN AND ANTARCTIC SEAS, 
By Captain Sir James Clark Ross, R.N. 

With Maps, Plates, aud Woodcuts. Two Vols. 8vo. 
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r J^HE WAR OF LIBERATION IN 

GERMANY. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF VARNHAGEN VON ENSE. 

By Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart. 

Post 8vo. 


A WHALING CRUISE; 

WITH A SOJOURN ON THE ISLAND OF ZANZIBAR. 

By J. Ross Browne. 

With Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 


'J’HE CHARMED ROE; 

OR, THE LITTLE BROTHER AND SISTER. 

By Otto Speckter. 

With 12 Illustrations. Uniform with “Puss in Boots.** 16mo. 6 & 

ft 1R HUDSON LOWES LETTERS, 

~ AND JOURNALS. 

With Notices of Public Affairs, from 1792 to 1811; and the Detention of 
Napoleon at St Helena. 

By Sir N. Harris Nicolas, G.C.M.G. 


Three Vols. 8vo. 


C 


OSMOS : 

A PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE WORLD. 

By Baron Alexander Von Humboldt. 


This Translation is under the superintendence of Lieut* Col. Sabine, F.R.S., 
and the Author, who has sent to him the sheets before publication. 

Vol. Two. Post 8yo. 
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T IFE AND WORKS OF HORACE. 

^ By Rev. II. II. Milman. 

With Views, Vignettes, Coloured Borders, &c. Crown 8»o. 

JTnglish etymologies. 

By H. Fox Talbot, F.R.S. 

8 vo. 12s. 

(Correspondence of the late 

JAMES WATT, 

ON HIS DISCOVERY OF THE COMPOSITION OF WATER. 

By J P. Muir hem). 

With a Portrait 8fo. 10a. 84, or Quarto, 25a. 

r pHE SIKHS AND AFGHANS. 

By Shahnmat All. 

Post 8vo. 12s. 

(C ATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 

By Richard Ford, Esq. 

Post 8vo. 5s. 


JJAND-BOOK of TRAVEL-TALK. 

IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN AND ITALIAN; 
For the Um of Traveller*. 

16mo. 5s. 
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HE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

ARRANGED FOR FAMILY READING. 

The author (Mr. Lane) has translated the whole of the original work 
with the exception of such portions as he deems uninteresting, or on any 
account objectionable . 

The old mode of spelling Eastern names, to which English readers are 
accustomed, has been restored to this Edition. 

With Notes, and 600 Woodcuts. 3 Vole. Post 8vo. 



THE STORY OF THE 

B attle of Waterloo. 

By Rev. G. II. Gleig. M.A. 

Inspector- General of Military Schools, and Principal Chaplain of the Forces. 

Post 8 TO. 



ANDBOOK OF LONDON — 

AS IT IS: 


BEING A GUIDE TO STRANGERS VISITING THE METROPOLIS. 


By Peter Cunningham. 

Post 8to. 



ISTORY OF GERMANY 

FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 


On the Plan of Mrs. Mark! jam’s Histories. 

With Woodcuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 



HISTORY OF ROME 

FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 


On the Plan of Mrs. Markham's Histories. 

With Woodcuts. 12mo. 
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MR. MURRAY S LIST OF NEW EDITIONS. 



SOP’S FABLES: 

NEWLY TRANSLATED AND SELECTED. 


By Rev. Thomas James. M.A. 

With 100 Woodcuts, by John Tenniel; Engraved by L. C. Martin. 
Small 8vo. 


AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE 

A rts in the x th & xi th centuries. 

By Theophilus, the Priest and Monk. 

Translated with Notes, and an Essay on the History of Oil Painting, previous 
to the time of the Van Eycks. 

By Robert Hendrie, Junior. 

8vo. 



EW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 

ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS: 


BB1B0 

Ail Account of the Proper Names, Biogbafuical, Mythological, 
and Geographical, that occur in Greek and Roman Writers. 

By William Smith, LL.D. 


One VoL 8vo. 



AVAL DICTIONARY OF LIVING 
OFFICERS, 

From the rank of Admiral of the Fleet to that of Lieutenant. 


By William R. O’Byrne. 

One Vol. 8? o. 


T WO SIEGES OF VIENNA BY 
THE TURKS. 

By the Right Hon. the Earl of Ellesmere. 

Post 8to. 
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OSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON: 

INCLUDING THE TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES. 

Bv the Right Hon. John Wilson Croker. 


A New Edition, thoroughly revised, with much additional matter. 
With Portraits. One Volume. Royal 8vo. 


QRABBE’S LIFE AND POEMS. 

By his Son. 

A New Edition. With Portrait and Vignette. One Volume. Royal 8vo. 


P RINCIPLES of GEOLOGY 

By Charles Lyell, F.R.S. 


9 


Seventh Edition, Revised. With 100 Plates and Woodcuts 
One Volume. 8vo. 


The former, or Sixth Edition, watf published in 1840. The present, besides 
numerous additions, and corrections, and reference to the most recent works, 
contains some account of the Geology of the Niagara, the Delta, and Valley 
of the Missisippi, and other topics, derived from original observations, made 
by the Author in his travels in North America, in 1842 and 1846. 


A llan Cunningham s poems 

AND SONGS, 


NOW FIRST COLLECTED: WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES. 

By his Son, Peter Cunningham. 

24mo. 


L IFE 


OF ROBERT BURNS. 

By J. G. Lockhart. 


Fifth and Cheater Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 
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AYS OF DEER-STALKING: 

IN THE FOREST OF ATHOLL. 


By William Scropc, I.L.S. 

With Plates and Woodcuts, from Designs, by E. and C. Landseer. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 20s. 


m HE ANATOMY OF EXPRESSION. 

^ By Sir Charles Bell. 

Fourth Edition. With Engravings and Woodcuts. 

Imperial 8vo. 21s. 

ANKE’S POPES OF ROME. 

■'*" ^ Translated by Sarah Austin. 

Third Edition. Uniform with “ Hallam’s Histories.” 
Two Vols. 8vo. 24s. 

rpHE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, 

JL THEIR PRIVATE LIFE, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. 

By Sir Gardner Wilkinson. 

Third Edition. With 600 Illustrations. Five Vols. 8vo. £4 4s. 



AWKSTONE. 

A TALE OF AND FOR ENGLAND IN 18*-% 


Third Edition. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo. 12s. 



RACTICAL SURVEYING, 

PLAN DRAWING, AND ON SKETCHING GROUND. 


By G. J) Burr. 

Second Edition. Plates and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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jy EJECTED ADDRESSES. 

By Horace and James Smith. 

Twenty-First Edition. With Woodcut*, and Portrait*. 
Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 


t~xOMEST1C COOKERY BOOK: 

-^—SUITED TO THE PRESENT ADVANCED STATE OF THE ART. 


By Mrs. Ruudell. 

Seventieth Edition. Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 



ROGRESS OF THE NATION, 

IN ITS SOCIAL AND ECONOMICAL RELATIONS. 


By G. R. Porter, F.R.S. 

Second Edition, revised. One Volume. 8vo. 24*. 


S tories for children : 

- SELECTED FROM THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By J. W, C. 

Fourteenth Edition. With 24 Woodcut*. Square 16mo. 5s. 

"This skilful performance of Mr. Croker’s suggested the plan of 8ir Walter Scott's 
• Tales of a Grandfather.* »*— Quarterly Review. 



ROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY 

’ FOR CHILDREN. 


By the Author of “ Stories for Children." 

Fourth Edition, Revised. 18mo. 1*. 6d. 

» The best Elementary book on the subject.*’— Quarterly Review, 
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i, 1840 


WORKS PUBLISHED DURING THE YEAR 
BY MR. MURRAY. 


TX/1LD SPORTS AND NATURAL HISTORY 
? OF THE HIGHLANDS. 

From the Journals of Charles St. John. 

Post 8vo, 5s. 

** Next to Mb. Scnors's 'Days or Deee Stalkiko ahx> Salmon Fisuiko,* we 
have met with no author who write* more agreeably on Natural History than Mr. 
St. John, whose work is full of interest from beginning to end.** — Timet, Sept. 5, 1846. 

"The naturalist eren prevails over the sportsman in these pages. The OEscairrions 
ah worthy or Scott, from their clearness and power. A hundred scenes are given 
with all the effect that distinguishes the salmon-spearing in * Redgauntlet,* or the 
chase in * The Lady of the Lake.'— Brito ante. 


^YPEE; or. The MARQUESAS ISLANDERS. 

By Hermann Melville. 

Post 8vo. 68. 

" Since the Joyous moment when we first read Robinson Crusoe, and believed it all, 
and wondered all the more because we believed, we have not met with so bewitching a 
work as this narrative of Hermann Melville **.**— John Bull. 


rjv OBY’S ESCAPE FROM TYPEE. 

By Hermann Melville. 

The publication of Mr. Melville’s Account of the Marquesas Islanders in 
the “ Colonial Library ** has revealed the existence of his companion, Toby, 
who had long been given up for lost The story of his escape supplies a 
natural sequel to the adventure, by a singular corroboration of the truth 
of the narrative, and was related to the Author by Toby himselfl 
Post 8vo. 8d. 
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ROBERT SALE’S BRIGADE 

IN AFFGHANISTAN. 

By Rev. R. G. Gleig, M.A. 

Inspector General of Military Schools, and Principal Chaplain of the Forces. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

"Some of our readers may not hare met with the narrative written by the Chaplain 
of the Forces, 1 Of the Actions of Sale’s Brigade in Afghanistan.' It is one of the nobles 
records of military adventures that we know. A chapter of Xenophon or Froissart is not 
more agreeable than this brilliant and chivalrous story ; and the deeds of some of the 
bravest men the world ever saw, are recounted with the most simple, but the most pic- 
turesque eloquence, by the reverend historian .*'— Morning Chronicle, Aug . 17, 1846. 

T IVONIAN TALES. 

By Author of ,l Letters from the Baltic.” 

Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

"We like these 'Livonian Tales’ much. Not merely do we like them on the indi- 
viduality of their pictures of scenery and life, but, in part, for the absence from them of 
artistic pretension. They are sketches rather than complete works — all but guiltless of 
those attempts at plot which, nine times out of ten, end in displaying the inventor's want 
or contrivance. 8o long as the Ladt of the Baltic Lkttkrs can write Estuoniax or 
Livoxiah Talks as good as these, may she continue to do so .” — At hence um. 




MISSIONARY IN CANADA. 
By Rev. J. Abbott, A.M. 

Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


u *n, e Bttie work before us is a genuine account of what a missionary's life Is now 
in Canada. Under an invented name, it is the story of the writer's own experience, 
told in a straightforward and unaffected manner, with considerable power of description. 
— Guardian. 

" We have perused this work with scarcely less pleasure than we did the Bible in Spain. 
Philip Musgrove is not exactly a Borrow ; but nevertheless he narrates his adventures in 
a style simple and graphic."— Edinburgh Advertiser. 


r ETTERS FROM MADRAS; 

OR, FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF A RESIDENCE IN INDIA. 

By a Lady. 

Second Edition. Post 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

"No kind of reading is more pleasant than the descriptions frirnished by accomplished 
females of foreign countries. The fancy of the writers is so lively, and their observation so 
quick, that their pages are like a beautiful panorama, intelligible, changing, and novel. 
The 'Letters from Madras,’ less poetical than Heberis Journal, are in a lighter and gayer 
strain, but have the same faculty of picturesque delineation."— Britannia. 
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Mil. MURRAYS RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 



OSMOS: A PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF 
THE WORLD. 


By Baron Alexander Von Humboldt. 
Translated under the Superintendence of Lieut-Col. Sabine, R.A. 
VoL 1. Post 8vo. 12s. 


^RCTIC 


VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY. 

From 1818 to the Present Time: 


By Sir John Barrow, Bart., F.R.S. 

With Portrait and Maps. 8vo. 15s. 



EMARKABLE CRIMES AND TRIALS. 

Translated from the German of Ritter Von Feuerbach. 


By Lady Duff Gordon. 

8tb. 12*. 

"The present collection of criminal cases forms, as far as we are aware, the most 
interesting specimen existing in onr language. L&dy Gordon has skilfnllj pruned the 
luxuriant details of some of the cases, and omitted the disquisitions on evidence and 
other legal topics, which would be uninteresting to general readers."— Law Magazine. 


rpHOUGHTS ON ANIMALCULES. 

A GLIMPSE AT THE INVISIBLE WORLD, AS REVEALED 
BY THE MICROSCOPE. 

By Gideon A. Mantell, D.C.L. 

With Coloured Plates, and Woodcuts from the Author’s Drawings. 

Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

"There Is no branch of science more Interesting, none whose revelations are more 
wonderful, than that which unfolds the forms and nature of minute creatures which 
people every stagnant pool, inhabit the leaves of every forest, and which take up their 
abode even in the fluids and tissues of other living beings. Dr. Mantell's idea is a happy 
one. M — Chamber? Journal. 
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JJYEWAYS OF ITALY. 

By Colonel and Mrs. Stisted. 

With Plates. 8vo. 18 s. 

y HORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN ; 

By Francis Schroeuev. 

With Plates. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 16s. 

J^UGLER’S HANDBOOK OF PAINTING; 

THE GERMAN, FLEMISH, AND DUTCH SCHOOLS. 

By Sir Edmund Head, Bart, 

Post 8ro. 12 s. 

"Translated by a lady, and edited, with notes, by Sir Edmund Head, aided by the 
advice of Mr. Eastlake, Mr. Qruner, and Mr. Ford, this volume presents us with a view of 
the German, Flemish, and Dutch schools of painting. We recommend it as a very candid 
and excellent production ."— LiUrarp OautUt. 

Journeys across the pampas. 

By Sir Francis B. Head, Bart. 

Fourth Edition. Post 8vo., 2a. 6d. 

J^USSIA AND THE URAL MOUNTAINS ; 

GEOLOGICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 

By Sir Roderick Murchison, G.C.S. 

With Coloured Maps, Sections, Views, Woodcuts, Plates of Fossils, &c. 
Two Vols. Royal 4to. 

11 The publication of this system forms an epoch in geological research. . . The author 
has developed the first broad outlines of anew system of classification, capable of effect, 
ing for geology what the natural system of Jussieu had effected for botany. The book has 
a twofold interest, derived on the one hand from its scientific resalts, and on the otlie 
from the new information respecting Russia, which it supplies. It is a work which must r 
necessarily become a standard for geologists.’' — Spec/ aior. 
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MR. MURRAY'S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


SlR PHILIP DURHAM’S NAVAL LIFE. 

By his Nephew, Captain Murray. 

8vo. 5*. 6i 

“ A very Interesting and well-written memoir of oar countryman, who was one of the 
roost distinguished naval heroes of the Nelson era. He worked his way, steadily and 
nobly, to the highest honours of his profession ; and died at the advanced age of 83, leaving 
a name for the reverence of future times .** — Aberdeen Journal. 


Popular fallacies 

REGARDING GENERAL INTERESTS. 

By G. R. Porter, F.R.S. 

Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

•• It is a curious fact, that the original of the above Work was first placed in Mr. 
Porter’s hands by Mr. Cobden, who remarked that it was calculated to set at rest the 
question upon which it treats, if people would only read it. We have much pleasure in 
assisting to make this little publication known." — Timet. 


J^ICARDO’S POLITICAL WORKS: 

WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, AND AN INDEX. 

By J. R. McCulloch. 


8vo. 16 s. 

"The high esteem in which these works ore held, and their increasing scarcity, 
have occasioned their being collected and published in this volume. We are much 
pleased also to find a carefully compiled index attached to the work, which will mate- 
rially assist the reader in consulting the work ." — SconomitL 

Progression by antagonism: 

A THEORY, 

Involving Considerations touching the Present Position, 
Duties, and Destiny op Oreat Britain. 

By Lord Lindsay. 

8vo. 6s. 
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0ATHOLIC SAFEGUARDS 

AGAINST THE ERRORS, CORRUPTIONS, AND NOVELTIES 
OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. 

By Roy. James Brogden, M.A. 

Two Vols. 8 vo. 148. each. 

** A more ample treasury it now placed within the reach of the clergy by Mr. Brog. 
den's useful and well*timed publication, ' Catholic Safeguards,' which contains a 
selection of the ablest discourses on the errors of the Church of Rome, chosen from the 
works of our own eminent divines who lived during the 17th century .” — BUkop of Lon- 
don' $ Charge. 


ON THE 

J^EVERENCE DUE TO HOLY PLACES. 

By J. H. Markland, 

Third Edition, enlarged, with Woodcuts, Fcap 8vo. 2s. 

Suggestions to the student 

UNDER PRESENT THEOLOGICAL DIFFICULTIES. 

By A. C. Tait, D.C.L., 

Head Master op Rugby, late Fellow op Baliol College. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


0N THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 
By W. F. Hook, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 

Tenth Edition. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


NEW HISTORY OF GREECE. 

I.— LEGENDARY GREECE. 

II.— GRECIAN HISTORY TO THE REIGN OF PEISISTRATUS 
AT ATHENS. 

By George Grote. 

With Maps. Two Yds. 8vo. 82s. 
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MR. MURRAY* 8 RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


''[''he emigrant. 

By Sir Francis Bond Head, Bart: 

Fifth Edition. Post 8vo. 12s. 

“ We know not what portion of 8lr Francis Head** volume— speaking of it now solely 
as a literary production— may not be mentioned with unqualified praise and approval. It 
is singularly spirited, imaginative, nervous and philosophical." 

** A more vigorous and fascinating writer does not live. One who more thotouglily 
appreciates the beauty of nature and art it would be impossible to find. Ue looks upon 
the earth with an eye of originality ; and describes the bright spots that he meets there in 
syllables as fresh. His pencilling is distinct, his colouring rich. There is nothing of the 
craft about him, every thing is of the master.*' — Timet, November 17th. 


Life of lord chancellor eldon. 

WITH HIS CORRESPONDENCE AND ANECDOTE BOOK. 

By Horace Twiss, Q.C. 

Third and Cheaper Edition, Portrait Two Vola. Post 8vo. 21s. 

“ These volumes abound in capital anecdotes - possess passages of very effective writ- 
ing— and form a work which ought to be in the library of every lawyer, stale-man, and 
English gentleman." — Blackwood. 


LIVES OF THE 

LORD CHANCELLORS OF ENGLAND; 

First Series:— To the Revolution, 1688 . 

By Lord Campbell. 

Second Edition, Revised. Three Vola., 8 vo. 42a. 

*• Lord Campbell ha* we think, rendered a very acceptable service, not only to the 
legal profession, but to the history of the country, by the preparation of this important 
and elaborate work.'*— Law Review. 

The fairy ring. 

A Collection of Tales and Stories for Young Persons. 

By John E. Taylor. 

Illustrated by Richard Doyle. Second Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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